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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

The   Executive   Committee   of   the 
i'tnnsylvania     Park.s    A.s.sociation     i.s 
ndeed    fortunate    in    it.s    recent    ac- 
(|iii.sition.s. 

Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of 
Harrisbiirg;,  a  member  .since  it.s  or- 
o.mization,  lia.s  been  electe;!  Vice^- 
i'resident,  Ralph  E.  (iri.swold.  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Bureau  of  Park.s 
of  Pittsburgh,  takes  the  ])lace  left 
vacant  by  tlie  death  of  the  late  John 
C.  Slack,  for  many  vears  one  of  our 
most  valued  members.  Colonel 
Robert  W.  McKnight,  one  of  our 
newer  members,  residing  in  Sewick- 
Ity,  will  also  represent  the  western 
area  of  the  State. 

These  three  men,  all  recognized 
leaders  in  their  fields,  will  materially 
strengthen  the  governing  body  of  tlie 
Association. 

Dr.  J.   Horace   McP^arlaxd 

An  edition  of  Park  News  would  be 
recjuired  for  an  adequate  descri])tion 
of  Dr.  McP'arland's  activities,  ex- 
tending as  they  have  over  a  long  ))e- 
riod  of  years.  Only  a  few  can  be 
sketched  briefly  here. 

He  was  one  of  the  little  band  of 
l)ioneers  who  interested  Secretary 
Lane  in  the  establishment  of  Na- 
tional Parks,  and  who  labored  un- 
tiringly to  assist  in  building  up  the 
National  Park  Service. 

A  graduate  of  Dickinson  College 
and  a  prolific  writer,  with  Gardens 
and  Horticulture  as  his  subject,  he 
lias  wielded  a  tremendous  influence 
in  this  realm.  With  roses  as  his 
iH)hI)y,  he  has  edited  the  Rose  An- 
nua! for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. His  garden.  Breeze  Hill,  is  a 
veritable  Eden,  visited  annually  by 
tlioiisands  of  flower-lovers. 

He  was  President  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  at  the  time  of  its 
org.iuization  and  held  this  office  for 
twei  ty-one  years. 


He  hel})ed  to  preserve  Niagara 
Falls  and  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Niagara  Board  of  Control. 

He  is  Chairman  of  the  State  Art 
Commission. 


DR.  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND 


Ralph  E.  Griswold 

Mr.  Griswold,  a  graduate  of  the 
Cornell  Dej)artment  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  early  put  his  knowl- 
edge to  most  practical  use,  when 
during  the  World  War  he  served  for 
eighteen  months  as  a  member  of  the 
A.E.F,  Camouflage  Division. 

After  pursuing  his  studies  abroad 
he  received  the  degree  of  Fellow  in 
Landscape  Architecture  at  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  in  Rome.  He  is  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Societv  here, 
and  has  done  notable  work  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  in  Pittsburgh,  his  pres- 
ent home,  where  he  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Club. 

As  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau 
of  Parks  his  interests  for  the  last 
six  years  have  centered  in  parks  and 


M 
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recreation.    In  this  connection  he  ha« 
been  most  active  in  tl-.  An^^/^'*^"  \"; 
stitute  of  Park  Executives,  the  Pitts 
bur^rh    Zoological     Society    ana    tue 
Park  and  Playground  Society. 

It  was  he  who  as  Chairman  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Committee,  planned  and 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  the 
1989  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Parks  Association. 


RALPH  E.  GRISWOLD 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  W. 
Mc  Knight 


Colonel  McKnight  is  the  third  of 
these  out-of-doors  men  who  is  in- 
tenselv  interested  in  our  work  and 
about' whom  your  editor  will  have 
more  to  tell  you  in  a  succeeding 
issue. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTS 
AND  WATERS 

President  Chapman  and  Vice- 
President  McFarland  called  recently 
upon    Secretary    Stewart    to    discuss 


with  liim  the  extension  of  Park  worl 
during  the  present  year. 

The    Secretarv   expressed   himsel 
as  being  entirely   in  .ynHK^hy  wit. 
our   aims   but    finds   himself   g  eatl. 
handicapped    by    lack    o      funds,    a. 
the    Legislature    at    its    last    session 
made  no  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
,l,ase     of    park    lands,    and    barelv 
enoiigh    for  maintenance  ot   existing 
areas. 

He    expressed    the    hope    that    it 
wouUl   be   possible    for   the    Depart- 
„,e„t  to  avail  itself  of  the  «ork  ,, 
.,   few  C.C.C.  camps,  but  not  nearl> 
'the  number  to  whieh  the  State  .s  en- 
titled.   The     State    has    the    whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  the  Natw.na 
Park  Service  and  the  assurance  that 
thev    will    lend    all    possible    aul    m 
carVyinp  out  this  proftram. 

Secretary  Stewart  ^'f"""^'.' 
verv  thorough  survey  of  the  Dela- 
ware Vallev  and  hopes  that  it  u.ay 
soon  be  possible  for  the  State  a«a,n 
to  take  over  the  canal,  this  tune  >ts 
entire  lenjjth  from  Easton  south. 

This    beautiful     valley    has    lonS 
been  noted  for  its  scenery  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  artists,  who  bave 
made  their  homes  alons  its  banks,  as 
one  of  the  picturesque  spots  o       enn- 
.vlvania.  A  lon^  step  forward  ,     t 
march    of    progress    will    be    tA,a 
when  this  area  with  its  end  ess  m.hs 
of  charn,in«  vistas  is  broufsht  per.na- 
nentlv  under  the  control  of  the  De 
,,a.tment.   thus   assuring   its   perpe - 
nation  as  a  haven  of  rest  for  Its  nt,- 

zens. 


HELPING  OUR  WESTERN  FRIENDS 

Last  Fall  an  appeal  was  received 
from  the  Emergency  Consen  " 
Committee  to  assist  them  by  exting 

anv   influence  we   could  to   pr  s' 
th^  magnificent  wooded  areas  i^  tl 
State  of  Washington  through  th<  e- 
tension  of  Olympic  Park. 


The  matter  was  brought  immedi- 
tely  to  the  attention  of  President 
.'oosevelt  and  Secretary   Ickes. 

A   letter   has    reached   us   recently 
iom  Mrs.  C.  N.  Edge,  Chairman  of 
♦iie    Emergency    Conservation    Com- 
iiiittee,  in  which  she  says, 

"Your  letters  to  the  President  and 
Mr.  Ickes  have  had  a  fine  result.  The 
President  is  meeting  with  Governor 
Martin  of  the  State  of  Washington 
within  the  next  two  weeks  to  consult 
about  the  additions  to  the  Olympic 
Park.  This  conference  is  required  by 
the  Wallgren  bill.  It  is  expected  that 
the  boundaries  of  tlie  additions  will 
he  declared  a  few  days  later." 

The  major  credit  should  be  given 
to  our  Director,  Mr.  Edward  Wool- 
man,  wlio  made  a  tour  of  tlie  Olym- 
pic Park  and  wrote  an  article  de- 
scribing the  magnificent  forest 
growtli,  especially  the  Sitka  Spruce, 
which  measures  sometimes  as  much 
a.s  seventeen  feet  in  diameter. 

It  was  due  to  a  great  extent  to  his 
untiring  efforts  that  this  magnificent 
.stand  has  been  preserved  to  poster- 
it  v. 


WHAT  ABOUT  PENNSYLVANIA 

A  recent  press  release  by  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce  stated: 

"Because  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  Southerners  and  Westerners  to 
get  to  the  vacation  resorts  of  New 
England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
without  crossing  Pennsylvania,  more 
touri.sts  pass  through  Pennsylvania 
than  through  any  other  state." 

"MORE  T  O  U^i  R  I  S  T  S  PASS 
TH ROUGH r  Why  aren't  they  on 
their  wav  to  Pennsylvania — whicli 
"HAS  EVERYTHING. >" 

Through  the  latter  slogan,  as  the 
feat  ire  of  its  $400,000  biennial  pub- 
licity program,  the  State  is  trying  to 
attr  ict  tourists  and  vacationists.  One 


of  the  things  that  motorists  increas- 
ingly look  for  is  State  Parks.  What 
do  thev  find  in  the  State  that  boasts 
it  HAS  EVERYTHING?  Not  ONE 
State  Park  worthy  of  the  name;  the 
Bureau  of  Parks  frankly  admits  that. 
Only  half  a  dozen  areas  in  the  State, 
now  owned,  are  even  suitable  for  de- 
velopment as   State   Parks;   the   Bu- 
reau admits   that,  too.   Not  a  single 
C.C.C.    State    Park    Camp    is    now 
working      in      the      Commonwealth, 
which  is  entitled  to  15  camps.    The 
labor  of  a  camp  is  estimated  conserv- 
atively   to    be    wortli    $200,000    per 
year,    so    that    makes    a    $3,000,000 
annual     grant     whieh     Pennsylvania 
turns    down.    The    catch    is    that    it 
would  cost  Pennsylvania  from  $6,000 
to    $10,000    for  'each    $200,000    re- 
ceived, and  the  State  can't  afford  to 
put  that  much  into  permanent  assets. 
It  can't  afford  to  invest  $1  for  every 
$20  received. 

Some  states  have  thouglit  that 
sounded  like  a  good  investment.  In 
1934  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
called  a  special  session  of  tlie  Legis- 
lature to  appropriate  $70,000  for 
purchase  of  lands  for  four  State 
Parks, — which  are  now  realities. 
Last  July  4,  New  Jersey's  Parvin 
State  Park,  35  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, had  10,000  visitors,  over  30 
per  cent  of  whom  (according  to  car 
licenses)  were  from  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  estimated  that  each  person 
spent  an  average  of  a  dollar  there: 
$3,000  contributed  in  one  day  to  one 
New  Jersey  State  Park  by  citizens 
of  a  state  which  really  has  none. 
$3,000  would  be  a  5  per  cent  return 
on  $60,000 — nearly  as  much  as  the 
land  cost  for  West  Virginia's  State 
Parks. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING,  yet  officially  it  has 
done  but  little  to  make  driving 
pleasanter  and  more  memorable  for 
tlie  visiting  or  native  motorist.  Mich- 
igan, Connecticut,  Texas,  and  many 
other  states  are  providing  hundreds 
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of  siin]>k',   inexpensive   wayside   pie- 
nie  grounds  and  resting  places  to  add 
to    the    convenience    and    safety    ot 
their    liighwavs.    Michigan    receives 
numerous   letters   ottering   congratu- 
lations on  this  practical  evidence  of 
lK,spitalitv.       In     all      Pennsylvania 
there   are   35    roadside    public   picnic 
areas,  onlv  half  a  dozen  of  them  on 
tourist   highways.   Not  one   is   main- 
tained  by    the    State    Highway    De- 
partment. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING,  including  magnih- 
eent^  views,  but  without  wayside 
overlooks  where  they  may  be  ade- 
quatelv  and  leisurely  inspected.  Mile 
after  mile  of  scenic  panorama  he 
along  the  motorways  but  the  Higli- 
wav  Department  dare  not  spend  a 
nickel   outside   the    right   of   way   to 

cut  vistas,  even  if  Z^'A'rr'n^^Tr^ 
And  so  — MORE  MOTORISTS 
PASS  THROUGH  ...  and  fad  to 
see  to  the  fullest  extent  the  beauty 
that     Pennsylvania      unquestionably 

has. 


sum   tops   either   of   the   coal   indus- 
tries, and  exceeds  by  $50,000,000  tlic 
State's   entire   income    from   agricul- 
ture    In  relation  to  this  vast  Tourist 
In^ustrv  the  State  is  spending  $1<00,- 
000  for'ballvhoo,  but  not  a  thin  dime 
to    learn    what     it's     all    about;    to 
analvze  possible  deficiencies  in  pub- 
lie  and  commercial  provision  tor  this 
Passing  Parade. 

Wouldn't    it    be    a    wise    move    to 
spend  a  fraction  of  the  $100,000  to 
permit  the  State  Planning  Board  to 
look  into  this  newly   discovered  but 
potent  industry,  and  its  ramifications 
in  the  Commonwealth  ?  Tourism  and 
Recreation,   hand   in    hand    bring  in 
$500,000,000  annually  m  New^  bng- 
Pind— a  region  which  because  of  past 
a'nd  present  analyzing,  planninq,  and 
acting,   as    well    as    advertising,    ex- 
pects the  figure  to  jump  to  a  hiUion 
dollars  not  many  years  hence. 

PENNSYLVANIA  HAS 
EVERYTHING— but  is  she  making 
the  most  of  it? 


PENNSYLVANIA      HAS 
EVERYTHING,  including  fine  fish- 
ing   But  the  Fish   Commission  eyes 
out-of-state  fishermen  askance,  won- 
dering how  it  can  stretch  out  existing 
streams  to  make  them  serve  the  de- 
mands     of     Pennsylvanians      alone. 
Streams  could  be  dammed  by  C.C.L.. 
Park  Camp  boys,  to  make  big  fish- 
ing lakes  as  the  focal  points  ot  State 
Parks      9,500    Pennsylvania    youths 
(55  per  cent  of  the  States  quota)  are 
developing  parks  for  other  states  be- 
cause Pennsylvania  can't  find  money 
to  let  them  make  lakes  in  their  own 
state.  Whv  not  put  Fish  Commission 
funds    (for   land)    and    C.C.C.   boys 
(for  lakes)  to  work  together? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant items  that  need  both  individ- 
ual and  correlated  study  in  relation 
to  the  Tourist  Industry,  which  in 
19.37  brought  to  Pennsylvania  a 
<rross  income  of  $327,850,000.  That 


Legislators   Please  Note  Below- 
a  few   more  State   Parks  and  a  few 
more    cabins    to   rent   and   we    couU 
take  better  care  of  the  tourists  and 
increase  our  income. 

Tourists 

Harrisburg,    Feb.,    19  tO— Presag- 
ing heavv  tourist  travel  in  Pennsyl- 
eania    in    1940    many    requests    are 
being  received  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce   for   information 
regarding  locations  within  the  State 
where    families    or    individuals    can 
spend  their  vacations  next   sumnur. 
Most  of  the  inquiries  are  from  resi- 
dents of   other  states.   They  inclode 
a   large   number   asking   information 
concerning    rental    or    purchase    o 
camps    cabins    summer    homes    and 
farms.    In  instances,  contracts  m.uU 
by  prospective  renters  or  purchasers 
through    the    Department    have    re- 
sulted in  completed  transactions. 


Courtesy  Dept.  Forests  and   Waters. 
IN  CAf.EDONlA  STATE  FOREST  PARK 


PENNA.  ITEMS 


Among  tlie  most  popular  resorts 
for  skiing  is  Kane,  Pennsylvania's 
Ice  Box.  Here  the  snow  is  usually 
powdered  and  fine  for  fast  travel 
sport.  The  Kane  Ski  Club  lias  out- 
lined and  marked  the  best  trails 
along  which  warmed  shelters  are  lo- 
cated for  visitors. 

Summit,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  Deer  Valley  in  Somerset  Co., 
near  Meyersdale,  Mt.  Pocono  and 
tlie  Ligonier  areas  also  provide  ski- 
ing, tobagganing  and  skating. 

With  snow  blanketing  vacation  re- 
gions, Pennsylvania's  winter  resorts 
planned  many  special  sports  events. 

At  Kane,  in  McKean  county  on 
U.  S.  Route  6,  the  annual  Snow  Ball, 
I'Vhruary  2,  opened  the  Kane  Winter 
Carnival  Week  during  whicli  there 
werr  to  be  cross-country  hikes,  ski 
trail  parties  and  races  in  various 
sports. 

In  the  Pocono  Mountains,  Buck 
Hill    Falls    had    two    special    events 


listed:  Rutgers  University  House- 
party,  January  26-28;  Swarthmore- 
Haverford  Houseparty,  February 
2-4.  For  both  occasions  there  was 
planned  skiing,  skating,  tobagganing 
and  bob-sledding  and  dog  sled  races. 

Pocono  Manor,  anotlier  Pocono 
vacation  spot,  planned  an  Ice  Carni- 
val for  three  days  beginning  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Skytop,  Pocono  Manor  and  Buck 
Hill  will  participate  in  the  Dog  Sled 
Derby  at  Pocono  Manor  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  15  and  16. 

Cook  Forest,  in  the  northwestern 
[)art  of  the  State,  on  every  good 
snow  weekend  will  have  old-fasliion- 
ed  "tally-ho"  sled  rides  through  for- 
est-bound trails. 

At  Altoona,  which  is  reached  by 
U.  S.  routes  20  and  220,  a  tentative 
hockey  schedule  has  been  planned 
with  definite  announcements  to  be 
made  later. 
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of   .simple,    iruxinnsivc   wavsulr    pic- 
nic grounds  and  rt-stino-  placrs  to  add 
to    the    convenitncc    and    satcty    ot 
tluir     l.iuhways.     Mirlno-an    receives 
mnnerous    letters    ottering:;   eon^raai 
lations  o.i   tl.is  ,)raetieal   evidenee  ot 
l.ospitalitv.       In      all      Pennsylvania 
thtre   an*  ;ir>    roadside    puldie    l)ienie 
areas,  onlv  half  a  d.)/en  of  them  on 
tourist   hioi.vvays.    Not    one    is   main- 
tained   by    the    State    Hi-hway    De- 
])artinent. 

PENNSYLVANIA      HAS 
FVFKVTinN(i,  ineludino;  maoniti- 
crnt^  views,     hut     witluuit     wayside 
overlooks    where    they    may    be    ade- 
„uatelv  and  leisurely  ins,)eeted.  Mile 
after  'mile    of    seenie    ])anoraina    he 
alon-  the   motorways  but  the   Hi^rli- 
vvav    Department    dare    not    s])end    a 
nickel    outside    the    ri-ht    of    way    to 
cut    vistas,    even    if    owners    l)ermit 
And     so-MOHK      MOTORISTS 
PASS  THHOL'OH   .  .  •  and  tail  to 
sec   to   the    fullest  extent   the  beauty 
that     Pennsylvania      uncpiestionably 

has. 


sum    tops    either    of    the    eoal    indus 
tries,  and  exceeds  by  ^rAUmUWi)  the 
State's    entire    income    from    ao;ricul 
ture.    In  relation  to  iiiis  vast  Tourist 
Ip,l,s-trv  the  State  is  spendino-  .h^KX). 
()()()  for'ballvhno,  but  not  a  thin  dim. 
to     learn     what     it's     all     about;     t. 
analv/e   possible  deficiencies  in  i)uh 
lie  and  cmnmereial  provision  tor  this 
Passinu:   Parade. 

Wmildn't    it    be    a    wise    m«)ve    to 
spend  a   fraction  of  the  .^^tOO.OOO  tr. 
permit  the  State   Plannin-   Hoard  to 
lo'.k   into  this   newly    discovered   hut 
potent  industrv,  and  its  ramiHcations 
in  the  Commonwealth?  Tourism  and 
Recreation,   hand    in    hand,   bnnj^   m 
jl^ 5 00, 000, 000  annually  in  New  hn.u 
l.,„a— a  reoion  which  because  of  past 
and  present  analifzing,  planu'nuf,  ami 
actuH,,    as    well    as    advertising^     ex 
pects  the  fi^nire  to  jum,)  to  a  biUnn^ 
dollars  not  many  years  hence. 

P  K  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A      HAS 
KVKUYTHINC;— but  is  she  makinii- 

the  most  of  it  r 


P  K  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A      HAS 
F.VKKYTHIN(i.  includino-  fine  fish- 
ino;     But  the   Vish    Commission   eyes 
ont-of-state  fishermen  askance,  won- 
dering how  it  can  stretch  out  existing 
streams  to  make  them  serve  the  dc- 
,nands      of      Pennsylvanians      alone. 
Streams  could  be  dammed  by  ^  \\- 
Park   Camp  boys,  to  make  big  fish- 
ing lakes  as  the  focal  points  ot  State 
Parks      i),500     Pennsylvania    youths 
(55  per  cent  of  the  States  (,uota)  are 
dcvclopino-  parks  for  other  states  be- 
cause Pennsvlvania  can't  find  money 
to  let  them  make  lakes  in  their  own 
state.  Whv  not  i)ut  Fish  Ccnmnission 
funds    (for    land)    and    C.C.C.    boys 
(for  lakes)   to  work  together." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
p,)rtant  items  that  need  both  individ- 
ual and  correlated  study  in  relation 
to  the  Tourist  Industry,  which  in 
H):i7  brouoht  to  Pennsylvania  a 
gross   income  of  n^:i27.850.000.   That 


Legislators    Please    Note    Helew    - 
a   few   more   State    Parks   and   a    lew 
nu)re    cabins    to    rent    and    we    couh 
take  better  care  of  the   tourists  m.mI 
increase  our  income. 

TonusTs 

Harrisburg.    Feb..    U)10-Pre.M.- 
ing  heavv  tourist  travel   in   Pennsvl 
ca'nia     in     U)  K)    >'»any     recpiests    are 
being  received  by  the  State  l)e]..nt 
nu-nt    of    Commerce    for    informatu.n 
regarding  locations  within  the  .Stnti 
where     families     v.r     individuals    c.n. 
s])end   their   vacations   next    sumnnr. 
Most  of  the  impiiries  are  frmu  n-i- 
dents   of   other   states.   They    inebuU- 
a    larne    number    asking    intormat on 
concerning     rental     or     ]Mirchas.'    o 
camps     cabins     summer     homes     Mmi 
farms.    In  instances,  contracts  m  uU 
by  prospective  renters  or  ,)urcha-  rs 
through     the     De])artment    have     -v 
suited  in  completed  transaction^. 


Courtesy  Dept.   Forests  and    Waters. 
IN   CM  EDONIA  STATE  FOREST  PARK 


PENNA.  ITEMS 


Aiuang  the  most  ))o|)ular  resorts 
for  skiing  is  Kane,  Pennsylvania's 
Ice  Box.  Here  the  snow  is  usually 
powdered  and  fine  for  fast  travel 
">p(>rt.  The  Kane  Ski  Club  has  oiit- 
litifd  and  marked  the  best  trails 
.•il()?ig  wliich  warmed  shelters  are  lo- 
cated for  visitors. 

Summit,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
St.itc.  Deer  Walley  in  Somerset  Co.. 
ne.ir  Meyersdale.  Mt.  Pocono  and 
tilt  Ligonier  areas  also  |)r()vide  ski- 
ing. t()l)agganing  and  skating. 

^^  ith  snow  blanketing  vacation  re- 
Jiioris.  Pennsylvania's  winter  resorts 
pl.uuied  many  special  sports  events. 

At  Kane,  in  McKean  county  on 
I  .  S.  Route  ().  the  annual  Snow  Hall, 
1  fhnjary  2.  opened  the  Kane  Winter 
^"anu'val  Week  during  which  there 
^vtr  to  be  cross-country  Jiikcs.  ski 
tr.ni  j)arties  and  races  in  various 
^pcrts. 

li'  the  Pocono  Mountains.  Ruck 
Ibl      Falls    had    two    s))ecial    events 


listed:  Rutgers  University  Hou.se- 
party,  .January  2()-2S ;  Swarthmore- 
Haverf'ord  Housepartv.  I'ehruarv 
2-k  For  both  occasions  there  was 
planned  skiing,  skatinii'.  tobaaiianini!: 
and  bob-sledding  and  dog  sled  races. 

Pocono  Manor,  another  l^Jcono 
vacation  spot.  ))lanned  an  Ice  Carni- 
val for  three  days  beginning  Febru- 
ary 9. 

Skyto]).  Pocono  Manor  and  I5uck 
Hill  will  ))articipate  in  tlie  Dog  Sled 
Derby  at  Pocono  Manor  en  I'ebru- 
ary  14.  15  and   1(). 

Cook  I'orest.  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  State,  on  every  good 
snow  weekend  will  jiave  old-fashion- 
ed "tally-ho"  sled  rides  through  for- 
est-bound trails. 

At  Altoona.  which  is  reachi-d  by 
U.  S.  routes  20  and  220.  a  tentative 
hockey  schedule  has  been  ])lanned 
with  definite  annoimcements  to  be 
made  later. 


ILL 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


\t    i 


PARK  NEWS  NOTES 

Recentlv  we  were  pUd  to  welcome 
as  new  numbers   into  oui   u.H^..niza 
tion  the  Hawk  Alt.  r>anLiuai\ 

„s  the  eut  of  the  beautiful  Snow 
Scene  on  Hawk  Mt.  whieh  we  have 
'  :d  on  our  baek  eover.  The  pho^o 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Mauriee  Br.un 
"Hawk  Statistician." 

Because  of  more  interest  than  ever 
before  in  skiing-  and  winter  sports 
the  New  York  Central  System  put 
on  for  the  '39-'40  season  the  most  ex- 
tensive snow  train  program  m  its 
historv.  The  N.  Y.  Central  serves 
!;;t  than  forty  winter  spor^eenters 
from  Dee.   15th  t:)  March   loth. 


in  America.  The  ski  areas  are  near 
bv;      clubs      are      numerous;      Stat- 
agencies    carry    out    extensive    pro 
grams  for  the  benefit  of  skiers.  As  ,. 
result  the  American  public  is  richc  . 
by    an    experience    they    would    not 
otherwise  have. 


In   the   liftl.t   of   the   great   public 
enthusiasm  for  winter  sports  which 
c"ists  today  it  Is  dimcult  to  remem- 
ber  that   a  dozen   yea"  «K"   '»   *;^' 
practically  unheard  of.  It  all  began 
\n  Boston,  and  in  a  very  casual  way. 
About    ten    people,    mos      of    them 
snowshoers  at  that,  wuuld  arrange  a 
Sunday  trip  by  train  up  to  'he      U 
country.  A  few  others  -■•»>''  -l";;: 
As  interest  spread,  the  railroad  hnal 
Iv   agreed  to   reserve   a   car    tor   the 
Sroup.  A  Boston  newspaper  began  to 
publish  snow  reports   in  the   I_  ru lay 

Lfternoon     editions.     An     mnkeeptr 
would  agree  to  open  his  place  for  a 

week-end.  Finally  the  railroad  put 
on  a  special  train  and  the  newspaper 
began  a  regular  ^V^^I^J^^ 
skiers.  Along  in  the  tariy  *• 
people  began  to  use  their  new  leis- 
ure" out-of-doors,  and  the  winter 
sports  boom  got  really  started. 

Now  everv  winter  week-end  sees 
half  a  dozen  snow  trains  leaving 
Boston.  Roads  are  thronged  with 
cars  bearing  skis  and  equipment.  Ski 
shops  do  a  prosperous  business  and 
numerous  country  hotels  keep  open 
all  winter. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Boston  is 
not  onlv  the  birthplace  but  the 
present-day  capital  of  winter  sports 


Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

The   Park   and    Recreation   Board 
of   Del.   Co.,  has   honored   its   iiresi- 
dent   Samuel   L.    Smedley  by   givin, 
his     name    to    the    beautiful    Crjnn 
Creek     County     Park     near     Media, 
heretofore  known  as   the   Hemlocks 
Mr    Smedlev  has  been  president  o 
the  board  since   February   1932  antl 
it   is    in   recognition   of   his   untirin|j 
tfforts  in  the  furtherance  of  tlie  ])ark 
movement  in  Delaware  County  that 
he  has  been  thus  honored   Mr.  Smed- 
ley is  an  active  member  of  the  Penna. 
Parks  Association 


Although  our  Commonwealth  has 
acquired  but  little  in  the  way  o 
Park  and  Recreation  areas,  the 
Delaware  County  Park  and  Recre- 
ation Board  during  the  past  year  in- 
ereased  its  services  four-fold  ami 
more  than  doubled  its  property  hold- 
ings  and  facilities. 

Principal     improvements     to     tlie 
park    svstem    were    the    opening    o 
Kent    Park   in    Clifton    Heights   and 
the    enlargement   of    the    Samuel    L. 
Smedley  Park. 

The  total  season  attendance  at  the 
four  parks  under  the  control  of  the 
board  was  97,730  persons,  adults 
and  children.  Kent  Park  led  withan 

attendance    of    30,606,    mostly    ehil- 
dren. 

Glen    Providence,    in    Media,    the 

original  county  park,  was   impr.nec 
during  the  year  bv  the  replaceiurnt 

of   footbridges   and   paths   and  nam 
tional    landscaping.    The    work    .vas 
done  by  the  National  Youth  Aduin- 
istration. 


Typical  scene  of  winter  sports  enthusiasts  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a  Lackawanna  snow  train  at   Pocono  Summit 


The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  anticipates  to  accommodate  crowds  such  as  this 
in  running  snow  train  excursions  to  Deer  Valley  in  Somerset  County 

Courtesy  former  State  Publicity  Commission 
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PARK  NEWS  NOTES 

l!,...,.ntlv  «■-•  w.n-  J.la.1  to  w.l"»'"= 
,,   „..„.   n,;n,l..rs   into  o,.»  .H^pn,./,.- 

„s    tl»-    c-ut    of    tlu-    l..-autjtul    S"o« 
X,,.,,,.  „„   11.-.WU   Mt.  win.-;   »■.•    '='V.- 

1    I-  ,.,.viv    r  11-  i> loto 

„„,1   r.n   our   IkicW   <<.^    i-  I 

„■,„    taken    l.v    Mr.    Maurur    H...un 
-Hawk    Statisti<'ian.  ' 

li..,.auso  of  n.orr  intcr.st  than  cvrr 
,,,f,n.    in    skiinf.   an.l    wi"t.r   sports 

;N,„.    VorklVntral    Syston,   put 
,,,  ,.  ,r  ,1,..  •:»!-■  K)  season  tin-  n.ost  c-x- 

;:rt,;ar;;n-t,\.nU.rsport_.-nt.-rs 
fron.   l).-c-.    l-ltl.  t:.  Marc-1.    l.th. 

1„    tin-    lisl.t    of    tlu-    ^-nat    poMij- 

,,„|,„siasn.   for   wint.r   sports   wl,u-l, 

.."ists  to.lav  it  is  .liltionlt  to  r,-nu-n,- 

l,.r   that   a',lo/.-n    y.ars   a^^o   i     was 

;;,..tic-ally  unlu-ara  of.    It  all    ..^a" 

„  Boston,  and  in  a  v,-ry  casual      ay. 

Ai.„„t  t,n  ,..-opi-  ""f,  "*  """.; 

snowsluurs  at  that,  w.ul.l  arran;;.-  . 
Sunday  tri,.  I.y  train  up  to     h.     .1 
..,M,ntrv.   .-V   fc-w   others   w.-,ul,l  .Im    . 
As  intor.-st  spn-a.l.  tin-  ra>lr,.a.l  t.na  - 
Iv   ,,!ir,-.-.l   to   resorvc   a    .-ar    tor   tlu 
Jroup.  A  Boston  n.-wspap.r  lu-fjan  to 
-nhllsh   snow   r,-,.orts   in  th.-    I  ruW 
;,lt.-rnoon     .-.liticns.     An     ,nnk.->  P' • 
woul.l  a^.r.-.-  to  op.-n  his  P  a.-.-     or  a 
wc-.-k-.-n.l.    l-'inally    tin-    r.-nlroa.l    put 
„„  ,.  sporial  train  an>]  th.-  ■""-I-I";'; 

,,,,,,.n     a     r.-,n,lar     ''-l'--'"-;  ,., ; 
ski.-rs.    Alonfj    i..    tlu-    oarly     !!>•  •>- 
,„,,U-  l..-«an  to  us.-  th.-.r     n.-w  l.-is- 
\J-    .M,t-of-.lo..rs.    an.l    tlu-    w.nt.-r 
sports  boom  f£.>t  really   start.-.i 


i„  An»-ri.-a.  'I'lu-  ski  ar.-as  an-  n.-av 
|,v  .-luhs  an-  nuni.-r.nis;  .Stat 
,,.."n.-i.-s  carry  out  .-xt.-nsiv,-  pr. 
„;„„„  for  tfce  ben.-tit  of  skurs.  As 
result  tlu-  Am.-riean  puhlie  is  rieli. 
l,y  an  .-xperienec-  th.y  wouhl  n- 
oth.-rwist-  Iia.i-. 


Now  .-v.-rv  wint.-r  w.ek-.-...l  sees 
|,,,H-  ,,  .lo/.^n  snow  trains  leavnfj 
Boston.  Koa.ls  are  tl.ronf.n-.l  with 
,.ars  l-earin-  skis  an.l  e,pup">ent.  .Sk 
shops  <lo  a  prosperous  hus.ness  an.l 
,„„;„.rous  eountry  hot.-ls  keep  open 
all  wint.-r. 

There's  n,.  .h.uht  that  Boston  is 
„„t  onlv  the  hirthplae.-  hut  th>- 
present-ilav  eapital  of  winter  sports 


Del.  Co..  I'a. 

■riK-    I'ark    an.l    U.-ereatiou    l!.>av.l 
of    Del.   Co..  has   hr,nor.-.l   its   pres, 
.,,„t   .Sanuu-I    I-   Sn.e,ll.y   h.v   j.ivu„ 
|,is     name     to     the     h.aufful     (  run, 
(■,,,k     County     I'ark     n.-.-.r     N  e,l,:,. 
I.on.tofore  known  as   tin-    Il.-,nlo.-ks 
Mr.  .Sn,.-.ll.-y   l.as  h.-.n   P^-'^f  " 
the  Imar.l  sin.-e    1-Vhruarv    l-).i-J  an  I 
it    is    in    neofi-nition    of    his   untinuj: 
..fforts  in  the  furtln-rane.-  ot  tin-  park 
,„ovem.-nt   in    D.-laware  t  .nn-t.v  th:,t 
I,,  |,,,s  h.-en  thus  honar.-.l.  N  r.  Snu-.l 

l,y  is  an  aetiv.-  uu-n.l..-r  of  the  I'.nua. 
l>arks  Association 

Altl.ou-li    our    Coininoinvi-ilth   I.ms 
,,,,uiml    but    littU-    in    th.    way    ot 
l>ark     .ind      Roc-rcation      areas      tlu 
Delaware    County    Park    and    U-.v- 
ation  Board  (lurino-  thcpast  year  .n- 

ercas.d     its     services     four-told    an.l 

,nore  ti.an  doubled  its  property  bohl 

inos   and    facilities. 

l>rincipal      improvenunts      to     tlir 

park    svsteni    were    the    opemno    o 
Kent    Park    in    Clifton    Mei-hts    ami 
the    enlaroenient    of    the    Sanu.el     1- 
Sniedley   Park. 

The  total  season  attendance  .it  iju- 
four  ,)arks  under  the  control  ot   t  u' 
board    was    i)7.7:iO    i>ersons.    adult 
and  children.  Kent  Park  K-d  -'tl'    |  ' 
attend.ance    of    :K),(;()(>.    mostly    eul- 

dren. 

(den  Providence,  in  Media.  'l'<^ 
original  county  ])ark.  was  n>M>r.  -. 
aurino-  the  year  bv  the  replace.  t 
of  footbrido-es  and  ])aths  and  ;.  '» 
tional  landscaping..  The  woHc  vas 
,bHu-  by  the  National  \  outh  Ad  ".- 
istr.'ition. 


Typical  scene  of  winter  sports  enthusiasts  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  a   Lackawanna   snow  train  at   Pocono  Summit 


The  B.  &  O.  Railroad  anticipates  to  acconnnodatc  crowds  such  as  this 
in  running  snow  train  excursions  to  Deer  Valley  in  Somerset  County 

Courtesy  former  State   Publicity  Commission 
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Recently  our  association  member 
Geo  \V.  blinstcad  of  Ludlow,  la., 
S;rt.a  this  life.  Mr.  Ludlow  ha. 
long  been  aetive  in  park  work  in  his 
home  town  and  the  ettec-t  ot  .ns  ser^ - 
ices  will  long  be  evident  in  the  beau- 
tiful park  area  along  the  Roosevelt 
Highway  near  Ludlow. 

Mr  Wm;  H.  Connell,  long  an  ac- 
tive Parks  Association  member  was 
recentlv  appointed  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Works   of  the  city  ot 

Phila. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Protective 
Association  has  recently  joined  our 
association.  As  they  are  one  ol  the 
most  active  groups  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  and 
Lautiful  scenery  we  feel  that  we 
are  especially  fortunate  in  having 
their  support  in  our  work. 


What  Others  Are 
Doing 

Indiana 

Four    hundred    lakes    have    been 
built  in  Indiana  under  the  earth  dam 
program    of    the    W.P.A.    One    lake 
covers  900  acres,  ninety-six  lakes  are 
of   five   acres   or   more.    A   1*'^   ^^^^^ 
•md  a  200  acre  lake  were  developed 
from    cooperation     of    W.P.A.     and 
C  C  C    or   other  government  camps. 
Conservation    clubs    have    been    the 
spark    plug    behind    about    seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  projects. 

All  of  the  lakes  provide  resting 
places'for  wild  ducks,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, bathing  and  picnicking. 

In  Indiana  experienced  State 
Park  visitors  find  winter  one  of  the 
best  seasons— they  can  see  farther 
with  leaves  gone  and  thev  have  more 
space  to  themselves  for  outdoor 
sports  and  recreations. 


P'lrk  Service  is  exchanging  position^ 
witli  Mr.  Fred  L.  Johnston  assistant 
supervisor  of  recreation  and  lam; 
planning  in  Washington  D.  C  Mr 
Fvison  has  frequently  met  witii  u 
at  our  annual  meetings. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  re- 
cord the  decease,  Dec    20    '39,  of  I. 
A    Silcox  former  chief  ol  the  L.  >. 
Forest  Service.    Mr.  Silcox  rendere.l 
most    valuable    help    in    connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  a  4,000  aery 
tract    of    virgin    hemlock    in    N.    W  • 
Penna.,  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Alleghenv  National  Forest.  Although 
plans    provide    for    the    preservation 
of  most  of  this  as  a  laboratory  and 
museum    piece    we    have    understood 
that  a  part  will  be  set  aside  for  rec- 
reation. 

We  have  also  lost  another  valuable 
public  servant  through  the  dt.ith  ot 
Robert  Fechner,  Dec.  31,  39.  Mr. 
Fechner  was  the  able  director  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
thousands  of  young  men  under  his 
guidance  did  splendid  work  in  for- 
ests, forest  parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional areas. 


Washington,  D.  C 

Mr    Herbert  L.  Evison,  associate 
director  of  Region  1  of  the  National 


South  Carolina 

Two   areas   have   been   designated 
for  development  as  State   Parks  tor 
colored  people.  One  of  these  adjoins 
the    Greenwood    State    Park    in    the 
western    part    of    the    State    and   the 
other  is  located  on  the  north  end  o 
Hunting  Island  east  of  Beaufort  am 
south  of  Charleston  on  the  coast.  Ai 
the  latter   park  there   will  be  excel- 
lent bathing. 
U.  S.  A. 

In  other  states  than  Pennsylvania 
the  increase  in  State  Parks  acreage 
during  1933-38  jumped  70S  or 
700,000  acres. 

While  Pennsvlvania  stands  still- 
has  not  bought  one  acre  for  State 
Parks  since  1933— more  than  1.()>H>-- 
000  acres  were  added  to  the  scene, 
re.  reational,  and  historical  areas   ul- 


ni mistered  by  the  National  Park 
St  rvice,  United  States  Department 
of  the  Interior,  during  the  year 
witich  ended  June  30,  1939. 

On  July  1,  a  year  ago  the  acreage 
CO n'prjsing  the  Federal  parks  system 
totaled  19,193,933,  acres.  It  had 
been  increased  to  20,817,228  acres 
bv  July  1,  of  this  past  year.  The  total 
number  of  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  was  increased 
from  144  to  154  during  the  year,  and 
in  tlie  same  period  a  number  of  exist- 
ing areas  were  enlarged  through  ad- 
justment in  boundaries. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  connect- 
ing Shenandoah  National  Park,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  is  a  scenic  and  rec- 
reational motor  highway  extending 
along  the  Blue  Ridge  for  approxi- 
mately 500  miles.  Of  its  total  length 
113  miles  have  been  graded  and  sur- 
faced, 55  miles  in  Virginia  and  58 
miles  in  North  Carolina.  In  addition, 
a  19-mile  stretch  in  North  Carolina 
has  been  graded  but  not  surfaced, 
and  the  balance  of  74.5  miles  in  Vir- 
ginia and  44.7  miles  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  total  251.2  miles  already 
taken  over  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  either  is  under  construction 
or  soon  will  be  after  snow  and  ice 
have  disappeared. 

A  new  type  of  waterway  recrea- 
tional area  also  is  being  developed 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
Government  during  the  year  acquir- 
ed title  to  the  old  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  extending  for  186  miles 
from  Georgetown,  D.  C,  to  Cumber- 
land. Maryland.  The  22-mile  stretch 
from  Georgetown  to  Seneca,  Mary- 
land, is  being  restored  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  boating,  and  hiking.  It  is 
now  being  developed  as  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  Recreational  Parkway. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
Herman  Cope,  Sect'y 

Inasmuch  as  our  annual  meetings 
are    held   in    different   localities   and 
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we  are  now  in  the  westernmost  sec- 
tion of  our  great  Commonwealth, 
where  we  are  not  well-known  and 
far  from  the  center  of  our  day  to 
day  activitie?,  I  shall  present  briefly 
an  outline  of  what  we  are,  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  hope  to  do 
in  the  future. 

On  October  i6th,  our  organization 
will  be  nine  years  old.  At  our  birth 
our  purposes  were  clearly  outlined 
and  are  printed  on  the  back  of  our 
little  leaflet. 

Our  most  outstanding  purpose  at 
present  is : 

"The  establishment  of  State  Parks 
in  our  forested  areas  where  unusual 
or  particularly  beautiful  settings  are 
to  be   found  and  for  the  acquisition 


,  I 


Kcccntlv  our  association  nu-inlnr 
(n-o.  W.  blmstcad  of  Liullmv.  a. 
a,„art.(l  this  litV.  Mr.  LiuHow  Iwul 
lono-  l.ctii  activi'  in  ))ark  work  in  Ins 
Innm.  town  and  tiu-  .ilea  ot  r.s  serv- 
ices will  lono-  W  cvicUnt  in  the  hoau- 
tiful  park  area  alon^'  tlu-  Koos.vHt 
Hiojiwav  mar  Ludlow. 

Mr  \\m.  H.  Conntll.  lono-  an  ac- 
tive Parks  Association  nu.nl.tr  was 
n-cc-ntlv  ai.point.cl  Assistant  1  .rec- 
tor  of  'l>ul.lic'   Works    of   tlu'   city    of 

Phila. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Protective 
Association  has  recently  joinccl  our 
association.  As  they  arc-  one  ot  he 
nu.st  active  ,ur.)ui)s  interested  in  the 
preservation  .)f  our  natural  and 
h,autiful  scenery  we  feel  that  we 
are  es,)ecially  fortunate  in  havin- 
their  supi.tH-t  in  our  work. 


What  Others  Are 
Doing 


Indiana 

Four     hundred     lakes     have     heen 
In.ilt  in  Indiana  under  the  earth  dam 
proirram    of    the    W.P.A.    (  ne    lake 
ccvcrs  1)00  acres,  ninety-six  lakes  are 
of    five    acres    or    more.     A    1 17    acre 
and  a  200  acre  lake  were  developed 
from     cooperation     of     W.P.A.     and 
C  C  C.    or   other   government   cami)s. 
Conservation    cluhs     have    been     the 
si)ark     pluo-    behind     ab:)ut    seventy- 
iive  i)er  cent  of  the  ])ro.iects. 

\11  of  the  lakes  v)rovide  restino- 
places  for  wild  ducks,  fishin-.  boat- 
ing.-, bathinji  and  ])icnickino-. 

In  Indiana  experienced  State 
Park  visitors  find  winter  one  ot  the 
best  seasons— they  can  see  farther 
with  leaves  ^rone  and  thev  have  niore 
space  to  themselves  for  outdoor 
s])orts  and   recreations. 

\VAsmx(/r()N.  n.  C. 

Mr.   Herbert   L.    Kvison.  associate 
dircct-.^r  of  Ilejiion   1   of  tlu-  National 


Park  Service  is  exchan.i»in4i:  i)osition 
with  Mr.  Fred  L.  .lohnston  assistai, 
supervisor  of  recreation  and  Ian 
nlannin^r  in  Washiniiton  1).  C  M- 
Kvison  has  fre(iuently  met  with  . 
at  our  annual  meetings. 

It  is  with  dee])  reiiret  that  we  r. 
o<,rd  the  decease.  Dec.  20,  ':U).  of   1 
\     Silcox   former  chief   ot   the   l  .  -^ 
Forest  Service.    Mr.  Silcox  renderr.l 
„,ost     valuable     hel])     in     c:-nnection 
with   the  ac(,uisiti(m  of  a    KOOO  aen 
tract    of    viroin    hemlock    in    N.    N\  • 
Penna..   within   the  boundary   ot   tlh 
\lUohenv  National  Forest.  Althouol. 
plan"^    provide    for    the    preservatu... 
of  most  of  this   as  a  laboratory  an. 
museum    piece    we    have    underst  u.d 
that  a  part  will  be  set  aside  tor  n c 
reation. 

We  have  also  lost  another  valuai)!.' 
public   servant  throu^Hi   the  death  ot 
Robert    Fechner.    Dec.    .M .     .iJ).    N  r. 
Feclmer  was  the  able  directcn-  ot  t  u 
Civilian  Conservation  Cor])s  and  thr 
thousands    of    youn-    men    under    he, 
o-uidance    did    splendid    work   in   for- 
ests,  forest   parks   and   other   recrea 
tional  areas. 


Soi'TH  Caholina 

Two    areas    have    been    desionated 
for  development   as   State   Parks   tor 
colored  pople.  One  of  these  adjo.m 
tlu-    (;reenwood    State     Park    m    t hr 
western    part    of    the    State    and    thr 
o,ther  is  located  on  the  north  end  o 
Huntino-  Island  east  of  Beaufort  an. 
south  of  Charleston  on  the  coast.  At 
the   latter    j.ark   there   will   be   excel- 
lent bathinu'. 
U.  S.  A. 

In  other  states  than  Pennsylvania 
the  increase  in  State  Parks  acrcaire 
durino;  i:):j:i-:i8  .ium])ed  70' ^  "'' 
700.000  acres. 

While  Pennsylvania  stands  stili  — 
l,as  not  bouoht  one  acre  for  St  de 
Parks  since  H):i:i— more  than  1  .<'>  »•- 
000  acres  were  added  to  the  sc  u'- 
recreational,  and  historical  area^    ul- 


III'  listered  by  the  National  Park 
Si  vice,  Uniti'd  States  Department 
ot  the  Interior,  during-  the  year 
\v!    <  li  ended  .June  30.   H).'J{). 

'  )ji  July  I.  a  year  a^o  tlie  acrcao-e 
urisin*''  th«'  l'\'df''<'il  i>Mrks  svstrm 
t,  ;  ,h(l  U).I}).'J.9:J.*J.  acres.  It  had 
h, ,  II  increased  to  20.817,228  acres 
1)\  ,fidy  1.  of  this  past  year.  The  total 
niiMiher  of  areas  administered  by  the 
N.ifional  Park  Service  was  increased 
from  lli  to  15i  durin<ij  the  year,  an(' 
in  the  same  period  a  number  of  exist- 
iui;-  areas  were  enlarged  tlirou^h  ad- 
jii>.tiiient  in  boundaries. 

Tin-  1^1  ue  Hid«ie  Parkway,  connect 
iiiii  Shenandoali  National  Park,  Vir- 
ii'inia.  and  the  (ireat  Smoky  Moun- 
taijt>i  National  Park.  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  is  a  scenic  and  rec- 
reational mottir  iiiojiway  extendini>- 
ahiiii!:  the  Blue  Rid^f  for  ap))roxi- 
niately  500  miles.  Of  its  total  len<>th 
ll.{  miles  have  heen  o'raded  and  sur- 
faced. 55  miles  in  \'ir<>;inia  and  58 
miles  in  North  Carolina.  In  additio!i. 
a  ID-mile  stretch  in  North  Carolina 
lias  heen  «»raded  but  not  surfaced, 
.ind  the  balance  of  71.5  miles  in  \'ir 
ginia  and  11.7  miles  in  North  Caro- 
lina of  the  total  251.2  miles  already 
taken  over  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  eitlu-r  is  under  construction 
or  soon  will  be  after  snow  and  ice 
have  (lisa))peared. 

A  new  ty))e  of  waterway  recrea-- 
tional  area  also  is  bein<»'  devel()])ed 
l)y  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
(ioxtrnment  durinii'  the  year  ac(juir- 
t'd  title  to  the  old  Chesajx-ake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  extending-  for  18()  miles 
triiiii  (ieoro-etown.  1).  C.  to  Cumber- 
land. Maryland.  The  22-mile  stretch 
troni  (ieoriretown  to  Seneca.  Mary- 
land, is  beinu,-  .estored  for  tishini>-. 
caMdiino;.  boatino-.  and  liikino-.  It  is 
now  iuino-  (lcvelo))ed  as  the  C.  cS:  O. 
<^an.d  Recreational  Parkwav. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 
Herman  Cope,  Sect'y 

Iiiasmuch   as   our  annual    meetinifs 
'"■c    licld    in    different    localities    and 
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we  are  now  in  the  westernmost  sec- 
tion of  our  <>:reat  Commonwealth, 
where  we  are  not  well-known  and 
far  from  the  center  of  our  day  to 
day  activities.  I  shall  ))resent  briefly 
an  outline  of  wliat  we  are.  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  h()})e  to  do 
in  the  future. 

On  October  l()th.  our  organization 
will  be  nine  years  old.  At  our  birth 
our  piir])oses  were  clearly  outlined 
and  are  ))rinted  on  the  back  of  our 
little  leaflet. 

Our  most  outstandiui;-  purpose  at 
present  is: 

"The  establishment  of  State  Parks 
in  our  forested  areas  where  unusual 
or  ))articularly  beautiful  settinjis  are 
to  be   found   and   for   the  accjuisition 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


bv  the  Commonwealth  of  other  areas 
near  large  centers  of  population  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people.' 

Strietlv   speaking;,  we   are   a   pro- 
motional* organization.    We    do    not 
and  could  not  if  we  would  purchase 
land    for,    nor    develop    park    areas. 
Absolutely  non-political  we  have  no 
jobs  to  offer.  We  receive  no  pay  tor 
our  work  except  what  we  pay  our- 
selves out  of  our  own  pockets.    We 
are  neither  working  for  nor  on  be- 
half of  anv  group  other  than  that  ot 
the  Commonwealtirs  entire  citizenry. 
Continually  we  are  striving  to  se- 
cure good  park  legislation,  and  along 
this  line  we  feel  that  our  efforts  have 
been  crowned  with  a  large  measure 
of  success  and  that  we  are  all  set  to 
go.  Almost  the  only  thing  we  need 
now  is  money  for  land  purchases  it 
we  cannot  have  gifts. 

With  the  aid  of  our  Pennsylvania 
Park  News,  we  hope  we  are  devel- 
oping  among  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania an  appreciation  ot  the  turt 
need  for  large  State  Parks  which 
some  day  will  create  a  spontaneous 
demand,  of  the  legislators  to  vote 
funds  adequate  for  proper  land  pur- 
chases and  development. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  day  when 
Pennsylvania   has   many   large   park 
or  recreational  areas  each  of  which 
would  contain  five  to  fifty  thousand 
acres   and  which   for  the   most   part 
would  be  within  easy  access  ot   our 
most  populous  centers.  Numerous  as 
are    autos,    there    are    hundreds    ot 
thousands    of   people   who  have   not 
and  cannot  afford  transportation  ot 
their  own  and  we  would  like  to  see 
the    time    when    anyone,    no    matter 
how  poor,  can  be  provided  with  ways 
and  means  of  getting  into  the  great 
out-of-doors— to  "green  pastures  be- 
side the   still  waters"   and  to  where 
they  can  "lift  up  their  eyes  unto  the 
hills  and  receive  help." 

When  more  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  city  people  can  commune  with 
nature,  when  they  can  view  our  won- 
derful sunsets,  when  they  can  camp, 


hike    ride  horseback,  fish,  swim,  bo  it 
and  'canoe,  see  crystal  pure   sprin-s 
and   streams,   waterfalls,   lakes,   and 
forests;  when  they  can  see  our  wild 
li^e    "nimals  and  birds,  plants,  a-  d 
fl'owers     in    their    natural     settino>; 
when    they    can     see    in    our    park 
museums    collections    of    rocks    and 
minerals,     microscopic      and      other 
specimens    of   the    community,   wh<n 
they  can  listen  to  nature  lovers  trll 
of  the   creation  and  of  the  wonders 
of    the    great    out-doors;    then    will 
they    see    new    light    and    gain    new 
inspirations,     and     crime     and    mis- 
demeanors and  delinquencies  will  de- 
crease and  there  will  be  fewer  labor 
disturbances,      fewer     ^lails,      fewer 
mental  breakdowns,  and  fewer  sani- 
tariums needed. 

Certain  park  standards  we  must 
have,  but  I  for  one  feel  tl.a  it  is 
more  important  to  procure  at  imoe 
park  lands  close  to  the  big  e.t.es  and 
to  develop  them  properly  and  grad- 
uallv  than  it  is  to  pick  leisurelv  only 
the  'ideal  scenic  locations  winch  n.av 
be  in  remote  mountainous  forest,  c 
regions  where  few  can  even  dream  ot 

going.  , 

In  the  development  ot  our  larger 
recreational  fields,  I  hope  that  there 
mav   be    more    ample   provision    tor 
wilderness  areas  and  for  camping   " 
tents.     Cabins     are     hne    but    e  en 
though    desirable    they    would    <« 
enormous  sums  if  many  people  wc 
Z  be    accommodated.    Furthermor 
nolitics   would   surely   creep  in   .mrt 
only  adherents  to  the  party  in  po«cr 
at  the  moment  might  be  able  to  r.nt. 
As  the  big  State  Parks  are  being 
created,  the  town,  city    and  countj 
authorities  will  no  doubt  plan  to  de- 
velop the   supplemental  local  re. 
ational    areas    and    parkways      1 
these,   with   the    help    of     he    Sta 
Highway    Department    will   Imk  "P 
eventually    with    the    larger    recrea- 
tional units  and  meet  the  needs  ot  all. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  the  regional  1'  irli 
Commissions  may  soon  be  appoii  »> 
and  among  their  many  other  oh  ef- 


ties  will  bring  about  the  construc- 
tion of  many  artificial  dams  or  lakes; 
fitf  what  contributes  more  to  the  at- 
tr  letiveness  of  the  landscape  than 
j.";ue  bodies  of  water  surrounded  by 
forest  trees  and  tlien,  too,  what  adds 
more  to  out-door  pleasures  than  in- 
numerable water  sports  and  fisliing.^ 

And  then  when  there  are  plans  for 
more  and  better  fishing,  the  sports- 
men of  the  State  can  surely  be  count- 
ed upon  to  give  their  su])port  both 
moral  and  financial. 

"The  Groves  were  God's  First 
Temples,"  and  throughout  the  Sum- 
mer season  in  large  out-of-door  for- 
est amphitheaters  could  we  not  have 
on  Sundays  music,  song,  and  vesper 
services  in  which  the  people  of  all 
ages  in  the  various  communities 
could  participate  in  truly  uplifting 
programs?  Pleasant  indeed  are  years 
old  memories  which  I  have  of  the 
singing  of  hymns  in  German  by 
members  of  the  Blue  Mt.  Eagle 
Climhing  Club  on  a  bright  October 
Sabbath  morning  high  up  in  the  Blue 
Hills  close  by  the  famous  Showers 
Ste))s  in  Berks  County. 

We  hope  you  will  read  and  pon- 
der the  other  purposes  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Parks  Association.  We  hope 
you  will  make  them  a  practical  part 
of  your  life  in  your  home  commun- 
ities ;  and  if  you  are  not  already 
members  of  our  Association,  won't 
you  please  join  and  get  many  others 
to  do  likewise?  In  our  work  there  is 
jjreat  strength  in  numbers,  but  we 
wlio  are  officers  and  directors  have 
not  the  time  to  go  up  and  down  the 
State  interviewing  prospects.  Let 
each  do  his  or  her  part  voluntarily. 

A  few  years  ago  a  sympathetic 
individual  gave  several  hundred 
dollars  to  help  our  cause.  This  fund 
is  ( xhausted.  Possibly  you  can  find 
otht  rs  who  are  like  minded  and  get 
them  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions. You  can  also  assist  by  work- 
ing H'ith  your  legislators  and  getting 
theiit  to   think   of   our   needs   and  to 


provide  funds  for  greater  parks  and 
greater  recreational  facilities. 

We  have  a  statewide  membership; 
we  have  a  statewide  directorate.  We 
need,  too,  statewide  park  news  items 
so  that  we  can  make  our  Pennsyl- 
vania Park  News  more  interesting 
and  more  helpful. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  those 
of  you  in  the  Western  part  of  our 
Commonwealth  who  put  forth  so 
much  effort  and  so  much  money  for 
the  purchase  of  Cook  Forest,  a  truly 
natural  and  magnificent  monument 
to  your  foresight  and  tireless  cler- 
gies. This  great  forest  park  is  one  of 
the  Commonwealth's  best  and  doubt- 
less when  its  possibilities  first  took 
hold  of  the  minds  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Liggett  and  others,  it  seemed  to  be 
an  almost  impossible  acquisition,  a 
dream  of  the  future.  Others  of  you 
there  are  who  have  done  magnificent 
work  in  connection  with  the  splendid 
Allegheny   County   and   local   Parks. 

Through  nine  long  depression 
years  have  some  of  us  toiled  with 
inconspicuous  results  to  secure  the 
desirable,  aye  necessary  open  spaces, 
each  containing  thousands  of  acres, 
for  wholesome  out-door  recreation 
and  enjoyment. 

Our  fellow-member,  M  a  r  k  1  e  y 
Stevenson,  has  done  a  most  magnifi- 
cent planning  job  and  so  did  our 
former  fellow-member,  Eric  Von 
Hausswolff,  until  recently  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Parks. 

Our  good  Governor  has  very  wise- 
ly set  out  to  cut  unnecessary  ex- 
penses so  that  they  do  not  exceed 
income. 

Personally,  however,  I  question  in 
my  own  mind  whether  there  are  not 
certain  of  our  citizens  who  are  doing 
a  better  selling  job  than  are  those 
of  us  interested  in  large  State  Parks. 

Has  not  some  group  sold  the  Leg- 
islature on  the  profitableness  of 
spending  $200,000.00  more  or  less 
each  year  for  four  years  to  advertise 
Pennsylvania  and  draw  outsiders  in- 
to our  State  to  spend  money  for  gas 
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and  taxes  and  tlu-  many  items  which 
tourists  buy  and  which  indirectly 
,, lojj  yjt'ld  taxes? 

"is'there  anv  one  in  this  room  who 
does    not    believe    that    every    lar^e 
State  Park  opened  within  easy  auto 
iravelling  distance  of  our  bij?  centers 
of  poindation  wouhl  not  be  crowded 
before  it  could  be  properly  develop- 
cd ^  And  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
travellinjr   to    and    from    and   use    of 
the  Parks  bv  outsiders  and  our  own 
citizens     would     not     yield     revenue 
equal  to  or  exceeding  that  produced 
by   only  those  visitinpf  us   from  out- 
side of  our  Commonwealth  ? 

Has  not  some  other  prrou])  sold  the 
last  Legislature  on  the  need  for 
spending  $23,000.00  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Erie  Harbor  and  of  Presque 
Isle  Peninsula,  location  of  Presque 
Isle  Park? 

Has  not  some  other  group  sold  the 
last  Legislature  on  the  desirability 
of  expending  $30,000.00  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  approximately  40 
acres,  adjacent  to  the  present  Penns- 
burv  Memorial? 

Has  not  some  other  group  sold  the 
last  Legislature  so  that  it  appro- 
priated $25,000.00  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Ephrata 

Cloisters? 

And  has  not  some  group  sold  the 
last  Legislature  on  the  desirability 
of  spending  $87,500.00  for  lands  (no 
acreage  indicated  in  the  Bill)  for  the 
use  of  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Com- 
mission? Total  for  just  these  four 
Bills,  $41.0,500.00. 

And   have   not    other   groups   sold 
the  Legislature  on  their  projects." 

And  why  shall  not  we,  members 
and  friends  of  the  Parks  and  Rec- 
reational Movement  sell  the  next 
Legislature  on  appropriating  at  least 
$500,000.00  for  the  purchase  and 
development  of  the  real  nucleus  for 
a  State  Park  system  to  become 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  State 
in  the  Union? 

This  would  be  a  small  sum  to  ex- 
pend   to    maintain    the    health    and 


happiness  of  the  citizens  of  one  .f 
the  most  populous  States  and  oi.c 
of  the  largest  industrial  States  in  tlic 

East  witn  tne  LuvJcSt  i.-5-  - «^  «•     • 

per  capita. 

What  man  has  achieved  elsewlun . 
we  Pennsvlvanians  can  also  achit  vo 
and  to  an'even  greater  degree. 

Continued     planning     backed     by 
hard  work  may  bring  us  to  our  g..al 
sooner  than  we  dream  today,  just  as 
was  the  case  in   1931   when  a  small 
groui)  of  us  set  out  to  get  the  Federal 
Government   to   purchase    250   acres 
of   primeval  hemlock  near   Shefhcld. 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  flitting  tribute  to 
tlie  founder  of  our  Commonwealtli  on 
the  250  anniversary  of  his  landing  in 
America. 

As  we  worked  and  as  we  tramped 
amid  the  giants  of  the  forest,  our 
visions  and  aspirations  grew  until  we 
could  think  and  talk  of  naught  hut 
the  salvation  of  the  whole  matehhss 
Eastern  tract. 

Providentially  in  1933  there  came 
a   change  in  Washington  concerning; 
the   purchase   of   forest  lands   which 
o-ave  us  renewed  hope  and  strength 
to  fight  on  until  on  November  23ra. 
1934,  the   National  Forest   Reserva- 
tion  Commission   approved  the  pur- 
chase of  16,000  acres  including  over 
4,000  acres  of  virgin  hemlock— trees 
which  were  saplings  when  Columbus 
guided   by    an    inward   urge   set   sail 
for    what    later    proved    to    be    our 
Western     Hemisphere.     More     than 
three-quarters    of    a    million    dollars 
the  Federal  Government  Jnyested  in 
this   priceless   forest  laboratory  and 
museum  piece  right  in  our  midst. 

This  accomplishment  more  than 
anything  else  has  given  me  the  as- 
surance that  some  day  somehow  we 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion and  others  who  share  in  our 
work  will  get  a  "break"  and  the   nil- 

lions  of  our  fellow-citizens  will  1  ave 
many  State  Parks  to  which  to  ^o 
when  they  are  all  "dressed  up  ior 
the  out-of-doors. 


THE   CALL  OF   THE   WILD 

Led  hy  an  impulse  I  could  not  resist, 

I  sought   this  rustic  glade, 

Out  zchere  the  elves  of  nature  hold  their  tryst 

Behind  the  purple  shade. 

JVhat  brought  me  here? — no  ansxcer  comes  to  me 
Which   my  poor  reason  owns; 
And  yet  each  hush  and  overhanging  tree 
Seems  rapt  in  overtones. 

Tell  me,  ye  birds,  what  mystic  power  gives 
Such  cadence  to  your  song — 

What  makes  me  know  that  in  your  kingdom  lives 
Something  for  which  I  long. 

Oh,  woodland  flozcers,  what  angel  stoops  to  bless 
The  nooks  where  you  have  grown — 
What  makes  me  feel  you  hold  a  tenderness 
So  like  unto  my  own? 

Ye  stately  trees  thai  lure  me  icith  your  charms. 
What  does  this  longing  mean — 
This  wish   to  clasp  you   in   my  feeble  arrns 
As  does  the  ivy  green? 

Oh  meandering  breeze,  why  do  you  bring  to  me 

The  spirit  of  the  "Wild"? 

Why  do  I  long  for  Nature's  sympathy 

As  would  a  little  child? 

But  list—I  hear  that  all-pervading  "Call" 
A  rou  nd — below — above — 

It  brings   the  answer  to  my  questions  all, — 
'Tis  nothing  else  but  Love. 

— C.  Edwin  Smith. 
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ELLWOOD  B.  CHAPMAN 

Loyalty   to   a   cause   has   been   ex- 
tmplified   in    the    highest    degree    by 
Kllwood   B.    Chapman,   President   of 
this  Association.    Men    have   various 
liohbics,  most  of  them  of  interest  to 
tlit'inst'lves  and  their   families   and  a 
tt'W  friends.   Men   spend  their   spare 
monunts  in  the  garden,  playing  golf, 
or  in    i   dark    room   developing   pic- 
ture.s.     Mr.    Chapman's    hobbies    are 
(lahlia^,  gardening  and  travel  partic- 
"'■'Jrly     around     Penna.      whicl)      he 
knows    like    a    book,    at    one    time    a 
'"emh  r    of    the    "Camp    and    Trail 
Club.' 

ft^v.  men  in  this  countrv  have  so 
"nstlf:  !dy  given  of  their  time  and 
tliems,   ves    as     has     Mr.     Chapman. 


While  he  is  not  a  photographer, 
through  his  great  interest  in  the 
people's  welfare  he  has  been  the 
means  of  developing  beautiful  pic- 
tures in  many  places  throughout  the 
State. 

I  refer  particularly  to  his  efforts 
and  cooperation  with  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  National  Parks. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  upon 
iiis  record  and  as  we  do  we  wonder 
from  whence  came  all  the  energy  to 
tackle  the  manv  jobs  that  came  his 
way,  provided,  of  course,  they  had 
merit. 

Back  in  the  early  90's  he  assumed 
the  Presidency  of  The  Quaker  City 
Wheelmen,  which  office  he  held  for 
several  years.  Within  this  group  was 
l)orn  the  idea  of  riding  a  "century" 
run — one  hundred  miles  on  a  bicycle. 

For  several  years  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Collingdale,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Public  School  Board — from 
about  1910  to  1920. 

He  moved  to  Swarthmore,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1920.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Civic  Association  there,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Zoning  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment (an  appointment  of  the 
Borough  Council)  a  former  member 
of  the  Zoning  Board,  and  for  twelve 
years  has  been  Chairman  cf  the 
Swarthmore  Division  of  the  United 
Charities  Campaign. 

He  is  a  past  President  of  the  Re- 
tail Confectioners  Association  of  the 
United  States,  a  member  of  the  Tri- 
State  Regional  Planning  Board  and 
of  tlie  Philadelphia  Housing  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks,  for  eighteen  years 
President  of  the  Chestnut  Street  As- 
sociation, and  as  you  know.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association   since    1930. 
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PERSONAL  NOTES 

Major  Wm.  A.  Welch  for  many 
years  Chief  Engineer  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Palisades  Interstate 
Park  at  his  request  has  been  relieved 
from  the  full  burden  of  his  office  but 
lias  been  retained  as  a  full  time  con- 
sultant. 

Mrs.  Rosalie  Edge,  Chairman  of 
Emergency  Conservation  Committee, 
N.  Y.  City,  has  expressed  to  our  As- 
sociation appreciation  for  help  in 
connection  with  the  passage  of  the 
bill  to  establish  Kings  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  in  California. 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  with 
deep  degret  of  the  death  of  our  long- 
time and  valued  fellow  member 
Henry  Tranter  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Tranter  has  for  many  years  been 
active  in  civic  affairs,  a  pioneer  in 
the  good  roads  movement,  a  Rotarian 
and  Mason. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
STATE  PARKS   COMMEMORAT- 
ING TWENTY  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 

This  was  held,  May  r2th  to  16th. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  meet  in 
and     inspect    five    important    State 
Parks — Starved      Rock      and      New 
Salem  in  III.  and  Turkey  Run,  Mc- 
Cormick's   and   Spring  Mill  in   Ind. 
On  the  several  programs  were  prom- 
inent speakers   from  many  parts   of 
the    U.    S.,    Penna.    excepted    which 
lags  behind  her  sister  states  in  Park 
and   Recreational   Matters. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
ROBERT  W.  McKNIGHT 

It  was  the  town  of  Sewickley  that 
gave  us  one  of  our  most  energetic 
members,  Thomas  Liggett,  so  often 


referred    to    affectionately    as    "the 
father  of  Cook  Forest." 

Because  of  ill  health  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lighten  his  load  of  active 
work,  and  was  made  Honorary  Vice- 
President,  but   Sewickley  has   again 
come   to   the    front   with    an   equally 
vigorous    and   energetic    Director   in 
the     person     of     Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert    W.    McKnight:    he    is    ^^H'll 
equipped      to      represent      WesU  rn 
Pennsylvania,  as   his    family   settled 
in   Pittsburgh   in    1758    and  has   re- 
sided in  Sewickley  for  nearly  a  t   n- 
tury. 

His  record  in  the  World  ^  '^ 
bears  out  his  family  tradition:  '.e 
himself,  characterizes  his  ances.  rs 
as  "a  quarrelsome  crowd,  never  >  n- 
tent  to  keep  out  of  war."  For  n- 
told  generations,   (since   174.7)        }' 


ji  '     been      furnishing      Princeton 

g  liiates,  and  soon  his  son  Charles, 

tl  only  boy  among  his    four   chilr- 

di  :,  will   follow   his   father's   foot- 

ef  «■ '   c 

3l#v.     'turn 

ith  timber  lioldings  in  both 
Fi  Ida  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
fo.  :ierly  the  director  of  twelve 
CrC.  camps.  Colonel  McKnight 
ha  many  interests  that  link  him 
ver.  closely  to  our  work:  he  is  al- 
reatiy  engaged  in  the  projection  of 
new  park  areas. 


PARKS  AND  PARK  BUILDING 

BASICALLY   OUR   OBJECTIVE 

WORK 

By  H.  S.  Wagner 

Pres.  National  Conference  on 

State   Parks 

Mr.  Chapman,  Ladies  &  Gentleman: 
I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  at- 
tend the  1939  meeting  of  your  Penn- 
sylvania Parks  Association.  How- 
ever a  convergence  of  several  duties 
upon  me  at  the  same  time  has  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you. 
Sonu'  acquaintance  with  meetings  of 
tliis  type  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  not  dulled  my  enthusiasm 
for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find 
tliat  hoth  national  and  local  meetings 
of  park  people  grow  more  interest- 
ing, more  instructive,  as  the  years 
Jio  hy.  I  am  sure,  therefore,  pro- 
jrress  toward  your  chosen  goal  has 
I'een  made  in  these  past  two  days. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  week 
I  attended  the  Eastern  Regional 
Meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on  Stite  Parks  at  Atlantic  City.  Be- 
cause I  know  tliat  all  park  people 
l>ke  '.)  be  helpful  to  each  other,  I 
•»ust  Lell  you  tliat  the  New  Jersey 
l^ark  and  Recreation  Association 
^''Jicl  met  with  the  Conference 
tliere  received  inspiration  and  guid- 
'^nce     rom  your  president   Mr.   Ell- 


wood  B.  Chapman.  Mr.  Chapman 
graciously  consented  to  arrange  for 
the  reading  of  this  paper. 

The  recounting  of  experiences  and 
the  presentation  of  the  problems  of 
the  states  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board which  were  represented  there 
likewise  provided  instruction  for  all 
who  attended  that  meeting.  You  too 
do  recognize  that  not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  of  these  gatherings  comes 
out  of  the  new  acquaintances  that 
are  struck  and  the  between-meeting 
discussions  with  other  people  with 
similar  interests,  both  of  which  are 
earmarks  of  these  sessions.  Granting 
that  you  should  have  more  time  for 
such  informalities,  I  sliall  be  very 
brief  in  this. 

I   bring  you   the  greetings   of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
and   our   sincerest   liope    tliat    forth- 
coming years  bring  you  larger  mea- 
sures of  success  than  have  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  past.     In  the  same 
manner  that  the  Conference  seeks  to 
inspire    individuals    and    groups    as 
well  a.s  governmental  agencies  to  do 
better  jobs  in  the  field  of  state  parks 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole,  your  own 
organization   is   doing  an   even   more 
important  work  within   the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.   We   believe   firmly  in 
tlie    absolute    necessity    for    the    na- 
tional  organization  and  we  recognize 
the  equally  emphatic  need  for  simi- 
lar organizations  which  are  no  more 
than   statewide   in  their   scope.    The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  when  progress 
is  made  in  this  very  important  field 
of    wise    use    of    natural    resources, 
local    initiative,   local   endeavor    and 
local  determination  will  be  responsi- 
ble. When  I  say  "wise  use  of  natural 
resources"    I   have   in   mind   what   is 
ordinarilv"  labeled  by  a  much  abused 
and  misunderstood   word   "conserva- 
tion." In  our  thinking,  if  not  in  our 
conversation    also,    I    feel    that    we 
should  employ  "wise  use"  instead  of 


^'conservation."   Wlietlur  the  human 
appreciation    and    use    of    the   whok-. 
out-of-doors  takes  ph-ice  in  a  ])ark  or 
a  forest  is  of  no  eonsecpienee  wlint- 
soever.  What  does  count  is  that  we 
be    not    concerned    about     anytliin.ir 
more    or    less    than    the    advantages 
tliat  liunian  beings  may  secure   from 
exposure    to    clean   air,   briglit,    sun- 
light,   inspiring   landscapes    and    tlie 
good  earth.     Neither  may  we  forget 
that  these  advantages  must  be  taken 
without  diminishing  the  opportunity 
of  the  people  who  are  about  to  take 
our  i)laces  and  assume  our  problems. 
I  choose  to  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  this  whok'  business  of  acquiring, 
building     and     managing     ])arks     is 
nothing  more   than   the   ])lant   which 
grows  from  the  germ  of  the  idea  that 
the   future  of  our  species  is  largely 
dependent  upon  a  more  natural  and 
a     less     artificial     environment.     In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  drawbacks 
and   dangers    of   concentrating   large 
masses  of  people  in   our   cities  liave 
been  recognized  for  several  decades, 
we  seem,  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  to 
be   doing  nothing  about   it.  For  this 
reason,    if    for    no    other,    and    even 
though  parks  and  recreational  facil- 
ities   were    already    adecpiately    i)ro- 
vided  for  the  people  of  today,  there 
would   remain    an    important    job    to 
be  done  for  coming  increases  in  ])0])- 
ulation,  destined  as  tliey  seem,  to  be 
sheltered       within       cities       already 
crowded  to  the  point  of  bursting. 

These   thoughts   seem   to  originate 
from    a    defensive    attiude,    one    of 
resignation,    of    admitting    that    we 
can   do    nothing  in    tlie    direction    of 
spreading   the    peopU'    out    over    the 
land.  I  prefer  to  waive  that  implica- 
tion and  to  suggest  that  the  decen- 
tralization  of   our   cities   can   not   be 
expected  to  take  place  at  one  stroke 
nor  even  in  several  decades,  and  that 
public  parks   and   open   spaces  have 
already  proven  themselves  essential, 
even  to  rural  people.  More  than  that 
our  outstanding  scenic  resources  are 
our    greatest    common    heritage,    our 


greatest  common  resource.  If  this  b« 
true,   our    spirit   should    be   directei 
offensively    toward    our    goal.    No 
great  and  more  and  better  parks  t 
counteract  the  negative  influences  o 
modern    civilization.    Rather,    park 
offering   opportunities   of  living  uu 
der  natural  conditions   and  for  pn 
serving  those  works  of  nature  whieli 
can  not  be  reproduced  by  man.  All 
of  this  is  a  truly  reverent  spirit,  oik 
which    really    has    the    will    to    liv( 
abundantly  and  to  let  live  the  gen 
erations  vet  unborn. 


California 

The  California  State  Park  Com 
mission  has  recently  purchased  (),772 
acres  of  redwoods  in  Del  Norte 
Countv  for  $80,000.  Most  of  tiiis 
area  will  be  maintained  in  its  wild 
state,  but  with  limited  camping  fa- 
cilities. The  Save-the-Redwonds 
League  was  responsible  for  raising 
the  needed  funds. 

New  Jersey 

The  N.  J.  Dept.  of  Conservation 
and  Development  has  acquired  HOO 
acres  near  Alair,  Monmouth  County 
which  will  be  known  as  Brisb.mc 
State  Park. 

Oregon 

An     attractive     illustrated     foMer 
entitled   "Oregon   State    Parks"    nas 
recently  been   issued  by   the  Tr.-vel 
Dept.  of  the  Oregon  State  High  'ay 
Commission;    just    another    exan  •)le 
of  the  way  in  which  Parks  are  bt  ng 
capitalized   by  .States   which   ren-zf 
their    money-making    possibilities   m 
addition  to  their  tremendous   va^  fs 
as   recreational   areas   for   their      vn 
citizens. 


>Jebraska 

'his  midwestern  state  has  a 
()  ne,  Forestation  and  Parks  Com- 
111  sion  in  Lincoln,  Nob.  and  thev 
h.  recently  issued  an  official  map 
01  uitdoor  Nebraska  which  they  will 
gi  .lly  send  to  anyone  interested. 

Nebraska  has  more  miles  of  run- 
nil  i;-  water  than  any  other  state.  It 
ais-  has  twelve  hundred  lakes.  Al- 
though it  does  not  liave  an  income 
tax.  sales  tax,  luxury  or  nuisance 
taxes  or  bonded  indebtedness  it  has 
been  able  to  acquire  on  the  pay  as 
you  go  basis  a  large  number  of  State 
Parks  and  State  Recreational 
(jrcimds  which  are  located  in  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Nebraska  is  also 
a  hunters  and  fishermens   })aradise. 

THE  FISHERMAN! 

"The  world  loves  the  man  who 
loves  to  fisli.  You  don't  find  him  in 
jail.  You  don't  find  him  in  the  hos- 
pital. You  don't  find  him  dvinii' 
young.  He  is  the  man  who  sees  God 
forever  in  the  blue  skies,  in  the  for- 
ests, in  the  glimmer  of  the  stars,  and 
the  rising  of  the  moon — in  every- 
thing that  is  a  part  of  his  beloved 
streams  and  lakes.  Fishing  is  not 
only  a  pastime  which  man  has 
created  for  himself.  It  is  the  a-reat- 
est  character  building  activity  under 
the  sun  for  human  hearts  and  souls. 
It  is  the  man  who  loves  to  fish  who 
Iit'lps  to  keep  the  world  at  its  best, 
who  is  the  greatest  fighter  for  its 
beauties,  and  its  ideals,  and  all  be.- 
eause  he  has  come  to  realize  and  un- 
derstand that  glorious  thrill  of  that 
intimate  contact  with  nature  which 
one  finds  when  he  has  a  rod  in  his 
hand." 

— Author  Vnhnoicn. 

Texas 

The  Texas  State  Parks  Board  has 
Planr-d  to  issue  a  "Monthly"  de- 
voted to  its  State  Parks  which  latter 
they  (  vidently  feel  are  highly  neces- 
sary .or  the  proper  development  of 
'•er  c-izens. 


Ohio 

The  Ohio  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Commission  has 
adopted  a  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion program  tor  the  State.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  with  the  cooperation  of 
other  State  dej)artments  a  survey  for 
park  and  recreational  purposes  shall 
be  undertaken  to  establish  a  long- 
time park  and  recreational  program. 

Mississippi 

A  bill  to  create  a  de})artment  of 
conservation  has  been  introduced  in 
the  legislature.  If  enacted,  the  ad- 
ministration of  all  natural  resources 
including  State  Parks  will  be  under 
a  single  agency. 

Illinois 

Illinois  has  18,500  acres  of  recre- 
ation area  including  four  State 
Parks  each  larger  than  900  acres, 
six  containing  200  to  900  acres  and 
twelve  parks  smaller  than  200  acres. 
These  and  twelve  memorial  areas  of 
less  than  20  acres  each  are  located 
throughout  the  State  especially  near 
to  great   centers   of   i)opulation. 

Maryland 

Maryland  has  five  State  Parks 
and  eight  forest  reserves,  over  QQ^- 
700  acres  within  easy  reach  of  Balti- 
more and  Washington  and  in  1939 
these  were  visited  bv  nearly  300,000 
people. 

Iowa 

Iowa  a  State  less  than  a  century 
old  has  74  State  Parks,  more  than 
20,000  acres  which  in  1938  offered 
sport  and  recreation  to  almost  3,- 
000,000  visitors.  The  State  Conser- 
vation Commission,  Des  Moines,  has 
issued  a  splendid  directory  of  its 
Parks  and  Preserves.  This  shows 
acreage  in  each  as  well  as  location 
and  recreational  facilities.  Forty- 
one  thousand  acres  of  natural  lakes 
and  800  miles  of  publicly  owned 
rivers  afford  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties for  outdoor  pleasures. 


WHY  REFUSE  MILLIONS? 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

Few  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  Park  News  have  provoked  more 
comment  than  our  last  issue's  "What 
ahout  Pennsylvania?"  from  the  pen 
of  an  official  who  had  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  State's  recrea- 
tional  facilities. 

The  situation  is  most  imfortunate: 
the  program  of  enforced  economy  in 
Pennsylvania  has  reacted  with  great 
severitv  on  our  park  system.  It  was 
realized  of   course  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  appropriate  any  consider- 
able  sum   for   the   purchase   of   new 
areas,  and  that  the  amount  for  main- 
tenance  might  be  curtailed,  but   we 
are  losing  our  best  bet  in  the  refusal 
to    utilize    the    millions    of    dollars 
which    are    made    available    by    the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion is  making  every  effort  to  obtain 
funds  to  build  up  our  park  system, 
realizing,  as  we  do,  how  far  we  are 
slipping    behind     other     States.     As 
pointed  out  in  the  article  in  question 
we    are    entitled    to    fifteen    C.C.C. 
camps,    each    one    of    which    brings 
$200,000.00  into  the  State,  but  thru 
the  refusal  to  appropriate  even  the 
trifling   amount   needed   to   establish 
the    camps,    approximately    five    per 
cent,  we  are  throwing  away  $3,000,- 
000.00,  while  our  neighbors  in  other 
States  are  reaching  eagerly  for  every 
dollar  in  sight. 

A    committee    of    prominent    busi- 
ness   men,   under    the   leadership   of 
Walter  D.   Fuller,   President  of  the 
Curtis     Publishing     Company,     has 
been  endeavoring  to  find  "jobs"  for 
idle  men  in  order  to  reduce  the  tax 
burden     for     relief     purposes.     The 
C.C.C.   camps    would   provide    three 
thousand  jobs;  and,  further,  as  each 
C.C.C.    enroUee    sends   back    to   his 
family     five-sixths     of     his     wages, 
$2,500,000.00  would  go  to  those  who 
are  in  need. 


Secretary   Stewart  is   fully  awar 
of  the  significance  of  this  situation 
but  is  powerless  to  overcome  it:  h( 
stated    to    Dr.    McFarland    and    tli 
writer    that    he    is    endeavoring    i 
scrape    a    few    thousand    dollars    to 
gether  to  make  a  small  start  at  thi ; 
work,    but    that    this    would    be   th. 
limit. 

How  can  Pennsylvania  afford  to 
refuse  untold  millions  that  are  offer- 
ed thru  C.C.C.  and  other  channels, 
which  would  not  only  reduce  the  ta\ 
burden  under  which  we  are  stagger- 
ing, but  would  build  up  the  State's 
resources  as  well? 


NEW  PARK  ON   RIM  OF 
GRAND  CANYON 

Beauter's  Lookout,  a  new  park  on 
the  rim  of  Pennsylvania's  Grand 
Canyon,  near  Wellsboro,  will  be  an 
additional  attraction  of  special  inter- 
est to  tourists  to  the  scenic  Pine 
Creek  Gorge  country  this  year, 
Richard  P.  Brown,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce, 
stated  recently. 

Four     miles     south     of     Harrison 
State  Forest  Park  and  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Canyon,  this  lookout  of- 
fers   a    view    of    both    sides    of    the 
gorge,  both   north  and  south  of  the 
old  lumber   community  of   Tiadayh- 
ton.  Switchback  grades,  reminiscent 
of  lumbering  days,  can  also  be  seen. 
Other  places  to  be  viewed  from  this 
point  are  Falling  Springs,  Sycamore 
Islands,     The     Old    Walnut     Flits, 
Little  Slate  Run,  Bruin  Run,  Brad- 
ley Wales  Lookout,  Campbell's  ^'un 
and  thousands  of  acres  surroun'-ng 
Pine  Creek  which  flows  through  the 
Canyon. 

Large  lookout  platforms  1  ve 
been  built  and  picnicking  and  >  ni- 
tary  facilities  are  available  wit  )ut 
charge. 


v'arious  blossoms  decorate  the 
1  iintains  in  the  Canyon  area  during 
summer.  About  May  20  Wild 
1  :ms,  Bear  Berries,  Thorn  Bushes, 
I  lian  Apple  trees  and  Shadbush 
h  -.soms  are  abundant.  May  25 
I);  igs  dogwood  to  full  bloom.  Moun- 
t,>  1  laurel,  for  which  that  section  of 
Pennsylvania  holds  a  festival,  is 
n)'  st  })rof"use  about  June  20.  Tulip 
tr  s  are  at  their  best  about  the  same 
tiine.  Mountain  pinks  and  red  and 
pink  wild  mountain  roses  are  espe- 
ciallv  beautiful  about  June  30. 

» 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
nr»es  tourists  to  be  extremely  care- 
ful in  preventing  forest  fires  in  this 
area  as  there  is  an  abundance  of 
ycung  pine  located  here. 


TID-BITS 


A  new  and  revised  edition  of 
"Pennsylvania  Has  Everything"  is 
off  the  press.  The  132  page  booklet 
is  a  travel  guide  to  Pennsylvania's 
varied  attractions  to  tourists.  Un- 
fortunatelv  manv  of  the  tourists  will 
miss  the  State  Parks  for  thev  are  too 
few  and  far  between  to  serve  all  who 
pass  through  as  well  as  our  own  citi- 
zens. With  much  disappointment  we 
learn  this  publication  is  not  for  gen- 
eral distribution  but  is  for  the  use  of 
tourist   bureaus. 

Should  there  be  a  194-0  annual 
outdoor  meeting?  With  the  war  ob- 
session should  we  carry  on? 

Says  Dr.  J.  H.  McFarland.  "In 
the  last  war  I  was  treasurer  of  the 
commission  on  living  conditions  of 
war  workers,  an  independent  roving 
group  of  four,  whose  job  was  to  find 
out  why  more  munitions  were  not 
bein.r  produced.  We  found  out  in- 
vari  bly,  where  it  was  only  wages 
and  hours  and  food  and  housing, 
ever 'thing  ran  down.  There  had  to 
be  r  creation,  parks  were  necessary, 
and   -11  the  rest  of  it. 

T  e  Keystone  Auto  Club,  Broad 
^  V  ,e  Streets,  Phila.,  Pa.,  offers  to 
tbos    interested  a  most  excellent  di- 


rectory of  "Eating  Places  of  Inter- 
est" and  "One  Day  and  Week-end 
Motor  Trips".  These  are  good  sub- 
stitutes for  State  Parks,  at  least 
until  we  have  some  of  the  latter 
within  easy  motoring  distance. 

The  Pittsburgh  Motor  Club  thru 
the  Penna.  Motorist  informs  its 
many  readers  of  delightful  and  in- 
formative trips  mainly  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  our  Commonwealth. 
One  of  the  most  recent  issues  re- 
ferred to  outings  to  Crooked  Creek, 
Mahoning  and  Tionesta  dams  which 
are  units  in  the  great  flood  control 
project  being  carried  out  on  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Allegheny  River. 

When  all  of  these  dams  have  been 
completed  there  will  be  opened  up 
wonderful  opportunities  for  recrea- 
ational  areas  which  in  no  small  de- 
gree should  provide  part  of  what  we 
shall  lack  bv  reason  of  a  scarcity  of 
State  Parks. 


COMMUNITY  LEADERS  OF 

EASTERN  U.  S.  INSPECT 

HOPEWELL 

On  May  9th,  1940  a  Community 
Leaders  Meeting  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice at  Hopewell  Village. 

Quoting  from  the  Reading  Eagle: 

Projects  such  as  the  Hopewell 
Park  recreation-demonstration  area 
will  bring  health  and  happiness  to 
Pennsylvanians  and  greater  unity  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  Conrad  L. 
Wirth,  associate  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  declared. 

Wirth  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers  at  the  gathering  of  more 
than  100  community  leaders  in  the 
French  Creek  area.  The  afternoon's 
program  included  a  tour  of  the  na- 
tional park,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  new  public  swimming  pool  and 
the  reconstruction  work  now  being 
done  on  the  old  Hopewell  iron  furn- 
ace. 


I 


Accompanying  Wirth  from  Wash- 
ington  were*  Fred   T.   Johnston,   as- 
sociate   regional    director,    region    1, 
of   the    National    Park    Service,   and 
Victor    H.    Cahalane,    chief    of    the 
wildlife  division.  With  these  men  at 
the   speakers'    tahle   sat   Dr.   Francis 
S.   Rcmalds,  toastmaster,  superinten- 
dtnt     of    the     Morristown     National 
Historic    Park;   L.   A.   (Harrison,   su- 
perintendent   of    the    Hoi)ewell    vil- 
lage; Lieutenant  S.  F.  Harshherger, 
second  in  command  of  the  CCC,  oi 
Hopewell,  and  Melvin  W\4g,  assist- 
ant   historian    of    the    project,    who 
showed  colored  slides. 

The  main  address  of  the  evening, 
"Recreation  Areas  are  a  National 
Asset"  was  delivered  hy  Wirth.  He 
said: 

"The   time   of   work   is   decreasing 
and  the  time  of  leisure  is  increasing. 
It   is  this  leisure   time  that  must  he 
developed,  for  with  it,  we  can  make 
ourselves  or  destroy  ourselves.    The 
plan  of  the  National  Recreation  De- 
])artment    divides    leisure    time    into 
three     main     hranches,     daily     time, 
week-ends,  and  vacations.  We  think 
that  the  daily  leisure  time  should  he 
taken  care  of  mostly  hy  small  county 
parks,  the  week-ends  in  nearhy  state 
parks,  and  the  longer  vacation  time 
in  the  national  parks.  Thus,  in  estah- 
lishing     places     like     the     Ho])ewell 
Furnace,     attracting     the      vacation 
])eople  hv  historical  and  recreatuynal 
importance,  we,  of  the  national  ]Kirk 
service,  can  im])rove  the  health   and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  and   cement   the   union   of   na- 
tion. 

EXPLAINS   SURVEY 

Wirth  continued  M-ith  an  ex])lan- 
ation  of  the  recently  released  na- 
tional park  service  survey.  He  said 
that  the  survey  suggested  parks  for 
scenic  areas  and  parks  for  recrea^ 
tional  areas,  that  it  suggested  more 
parks  near  the  large  cities,  and  that 
it  attacked  such  conditions  as  the 
Florida     coastline,    where    there    is 


1,(500  miles  of  ocean  front  hut  onl\ 
II4  miles  of  state  reserved  ])ark.  \h 
concluded  on  the  theme  that  the  fa 
cilities   for   recreation   are   a   natura' 
resource  and  should  he   iniiicd. 

Preceding  Wirth's  talk  ahout   100 
representatives  from  many  hig  east 
vrn   cities  visited   the    French    Creek 
area,  where  a  new  puhlic  swimmin.; 
])ool    is     under     construction.     The> 
visited   a   unit  of   Camp   2B    and  in- 
spected    new     cahins     and     the     old 
Hoi)ewell    iron    hlast,    now     in    the 
])rocess  of  reconstruction.    The  din 
ner,  served  under  the  supervision  of 
the    officers    of    Company    .•J^JOL    the 
CCC  and  the  veterans,  was  served  in 
the  CCC  mess  hall  at  Camp   Hope- 
well. 

Assistant  Historian  Weig  ex])Liin- 
cd  how  the  actual  restoration  of  the 
historic  site  to  its  original  condition 
is   accomplished.   "We   want  to  have 
an  exact  picture  of  the  typical  early 
1800  iron  working  community.    Hut 
since  so  much  preparatory  work  has 
to  he  done,  don't  expect  to  see  Hoi)e- 
well   Furnace   spring   up   overnight." 
Weig  said,  "If  any  person  knows  of 
any  old  pictures,  iinips  or  documents 
ahout    the    original    Hopewell    eoni- 
munitv   won't  they   ])lease   communi- 
cate with  L.  A.  (iarrison,  superinten- 
dent  of    Hopewell     Village.   We   are 
in  need  of  some  more  i)ietures  ot  tlie 
original  furnace." 

Weig  explained  that  only  two  men 
ean  work  on  the  inside  of  the  furnaee 
at   one   time.   The   walls,   more   than 
five    feet    thick,    have    to    he    taken 
down,  a  section  at  a  time,  and  inter- 
laced   with    a    hed    of    concrete    and 
steel.  The  steel  they  put  in,  however, 
cannot   compare   with   the   old  char- 
coal   iron   produced  hy   the    furniicc, 
he  said. 


(  '  with  four  people  to  each  of  four 

(  MS   and   otliers    occupied    hy    two 

],  iirs    in    each.    Each    camj)    is    to 

ji,  r  one  nurse,  four  helpers  and  six 


EXPLAINS  CAMPS 

Superintendent  Garrison  expl  in- 
ed  the  organization  of  a  camp  wide 
the  visitors  were  inspecting  h^ 
cabins.  He  said  that  a  camp  is  1»- 
vided  into   four  units  of   six  cal   -is. 


administrators.  The  cost  will  he  75 
cents  })er  week  per  cam})er.  Any 
non-j)rofit  organization  can  buy 
s])ace  in  the  camp. 


SHACK  IN  NEW   YORK  STATE  PARK 


THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 
AND  MASS  RECREATION 

Part  of  a  Paper  Delivered  before  ihe 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 
Meeting  at  Pittsburgh, 
September  28,    1939 

F.  P.  Bartlett 

Adnunistrator 

Department  of  City  Planning 

Xew  York  City 

In  the  new  documentary  film  call- 
ed "The  City"  which  was  first  shown 
at  our  World's  Fair  this  summer 
there  are  three  main  sequences:  the 
first  shows  life  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land town,  the  second  life  in  large 
cities,  including,  I  believe,  Pitts- 
l»urg',,  and  the  third  life  in  a  new 
modi  community.  Only  in  the  last 
are  iiiere  any  scenes  of  parks  and 
recn    tional    facilities    in    the    sense 


we  are  now  using.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land village,  except  for  the  village 
green,  open  space  and  op})ortunities 
for  recreation  were  at  every  farm 
house  door  although  they  were  not 
supervised  and  were  not  a  burden  on 
the  community's  tax  roll.  In  the 
metro])oIitan  city  scenes  of  parks 
and  any  recreational  facilities  are 
noticed  only  by  their  absence. 

"Mass  recreation"  covers  a  broad 
field.  Before  you  it  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  ichy  government  is  con- 
cerned with  providing  recreational 
means,  nor  statistics  regarding  what 
government,  —  municipal,  county, 
state,  or  federal, — has  actually  done 
or  is  planning  to  do,  I  have  studied 
and  attempted  to  apply  rational 
techniques  of  governmental  manage- 
ment. It  is  from  that  point  of  view, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  most 
profitable  to  consider  those  parts  of 


;l: 


Accoinpanyinji'  Wirtli   from  Wasli- 
inoton    wtrc'Fri'd    T.    Johnston,    as- 
sofiatf    regional    dinctor.    rtiiion     1. 
of    tlic    National    Park    Scrvicf.    and 
Victor     H.    Cahalant',    chiff    oi    tlir 
wildliff  division.  With  thrst-  nun  at 
tht'   speakers-    table   sat    Dr.    Francis 
S.    Ronalds,  toastniaster,  superinten- 
dent    of    the     Morristown     National 
Historic    Park;    L.    A.    (Harrison,   su- 
ptrintendent    of    the     Hopewell     vd- 
lao-e;   LieutenaTit   S.    F.  Harshheriivr. 
second   in   conniiand   of   the   C'C'C.  ot 
Hopewell,   and    Melvin   Weio".   assist- 
ant   historian     r,f    tlu-    project,    who 
shewed  colored  slides. 

The  main  address  of  the  evenino-. 
"Kecreation  Areas  are  a  National 
Asset"  was  delivered  hv  Wirth.  He 
said : 


"The    time    of    work    is    decreasing- 
and  the  time  of  leisure  is  increasing-. 
It   is   this   leisure   time   that   nuist  l>e 
develoi)ed.  for  with   it.  we  can  make 
ourselves   or   destroy    ourselves.     The 
plan  of  the  National   Hecreatir.i  De- 
partment   divides    leisure    time     into 
three     main     branches,     daily     time, 
week-ends,  and   vacaticms.   We   think 
that  the  daily  leisure  time  should  be 
taken  care  of  mostly  by  small  county 
parks,  the  Wick-ends  in  nearby  state 
parks,  and   the   bmo-er   vacation   time 
in  the  national  ])arks.  Thus,  in  estab- 
lishinu-     places     like     the      H.)pewell 
Furnace,      attracting      the      vacation 
people  bv  historical  and  recreational 
importance,  we.  of  the  national  park 
service,  can  improve  the   health   and 
|,a])])iness  of  the  ])co])le  of  Pennsyl- 
vania   and   cement    the    union    of   na- 
tion. 

EXPLAINS    SlUVKV 

Wirth  continued  with  an  exjdan- 
ation  of  the  recently  released  na 
tional  park  service  survey.  He  said 
that  the  survey  suiiiitsted  i)arks  for 
scenic  areas  and  parks  for  recrea- 
tional areas,  that  it  suo-,Jicsted  more 
parks  near  the  laroe  cities,  and  that 
it  attacked  such  conditions  as  tlu- 
Florida     cnastline,     where     there     is 


1,()00  miles  of  ocean   front  but  onl 
ll/,  miles  of  state  reserved  park.  II 
concluded  on  the  theme  that  the   f.. 
cilities    for    recreation   are   a    natura 
resource  and  should  be   mined. 

Precedina;  Wirth's  talk  about    ID 
representatives   from  many  bio-  easl 
em    cities   visited    the    French    ("re. 
area,  where  a   new   i)ublic  swimiuin 
pool     is     uiuler     construction.     Tlu  > 
visited   a    unit    of    Cam))   "-Mi    and    in 
spected     new     cabins     and     the     old 
Hopewell     iron     blast,     iu)W     in     the 
])rocess   of   reconstruction.     'I'he   din 
ner.  served  under  the  sujurvision  el 
the    officers    of    Company    :yM)\.    th. 
CC'C  and  the  veterans,  was  served  in 
the   CC'C"    mess   hall   at   Camp   Hop. 
well. 

Assistant  Historian  Wei«»-  explain 
ed  how  the  actual   restoration  r.f  the 
historic  site  to  its  original   condition 
is   accmnplished.    "We    want    to   havt 
an  exact  picture  of  the  tyi)ical  early 
ISOO   iron   workinii;  community.     Hut 
since  so  much  prei)arat()ry  work  has 
to  be  done,  don't  ex])ect  to  see  Hop.- 
well    Furnace    sprino-    uj)   overniuhl.' 
Weio-  said.  "If  any  ])erson  know>  of 
anv  old  pictures,  n^aps  or  documents 
abmit     the    orioinal     Hopewell    con. 
nuinitv    won't    they   ])lease    communi 
eate  with  F.  A.  (iarrison.  superintm 
dent    of    Hoi)ewell     Villao-e.    We    are 
in  need  of  some  more  i)ictures  ot  the 
oriuinal  furnace." 

Weio-  exi)lained  that  only  two  nun 
can  work  on  the  inside  of  the  furnace 
at  (me  time.  The  walls.  nu)re  than 
Hve  feet  thick,  have  to  be  tal<en 
down,  a  section  at  a  time,  and  intt  r- 
laced  with  a  bed  of  concrete  and 
steel.  The  steel  they  put  in.  howev  <  r. 
cannot  comi)are  with  the  old  char- 
coal iron  i)roduced  by  the  furn  e. 
he  said. 


h 


EXPLAINS   CAMPS 

Su])erintendent    (;arrison    ex])l 
ed  the  oru;ani/ation  of  a  camp  nv 
the     visitors     were     inspectin.u: 
cabins.    He    said    that   a    cam])    i^ 
vided   into    four   units  of   six   cal 


;le 

he 
ii- 


with  four  people  to  each  of  four 
M^  and  otu-rs  occu))ied  by  two 
1  rs    in    eacii.     Kacli    cam))    is    to 

lUie  nurse,  iiAir  hel))ers  and  six 


administrators.  The  cost  will  be  75 
cents  per  week  per  cain|)er.  Anv 
non-profit  organization  can  buy 
space  in  the  camp. 
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SHACK    IN   NEW   YORK   STATE   PARK 


THE  METROPOLITAN  REGION 
AND  MASS  RECREATION 

Part  (tf  a  Paper  Dclircrcd  Ix-forc  the 
Pcnusfilvauia  Parks  Assoc'iat'iou 
Miu-tiucf  at   Pittshurgh, 
September  28,    H):JJ) 

1'.  !'.  Bartlett 

Administrator 

Dtpartment  of  City   Planning- 

New  York  City 

In  the  new  dtu'iunentary  Him  call- 
<'(i  "The  City"  which  was  first  shown 
-■»t  c'lr  World's  Fair  this  summer 
tiler  arc  three  main  sequences:  the 
first  diows  life  iti  a  small  New  F'nj?- 
land  town,  the  second  life  in  laruv 
('itie  ,  includino-,  I  believe,  Pitts- 
'Hir«'  .  and  the  third  life  in  a  new 
"H)(l  I  community.  Only  in  the  last 
'""e  icre  any  scenes  of  i)arks  and 
•"♦•cr     tional     facilities    in    the    sense 


we  are  now  usini»-.  In  the  New  F' no- 
land  villao-e.  except  for  the  villa«»;e 
oreen,  ()i)en  space  and  opportunities 
for  recreation  were  at  every  farm 
house  d;;or  althouoh  they  were  not 
sui)ervised  and  were  not  a  burden  on 
the  connnunity's  tax  roll.  In  the 
metropolitan  city  scenes  of  parks 
and  any  recreational  facilities  arc 
noticed    only   by   their   absence. 

"Mass  recreation"  covers  a  broad 
field.  Before  vou  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  discuss  whif  government  is  con- 
cerned with  ])rovidini>;  recreational 
means,  nor  statistics  re_j»ardino;  what 
jj^overnnu'nt,  —  munici|)al.  county, 
state,  or  federal, — has  actually  done 
or  is  |)lannini'-  to  do.  I  have  studied 
and  attempted  to  apply  rational 
technifjues  of  governmental  manao;e- 
nient.  It  is  from  that  point  of  view, 
therefore,  that  it  mii»ht  be  nu>st 
])roHtable  to  consider  those   parts   of 
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mass  recreation  which  It  IS  up  o  the 
government  (as  distinct  from  the  in- 
dividual himself,  other  social  organ- 
izations-thc  youth  hostel  movement 
in  New  England,  ioi  i.— n^t, 
commercial  interests)  to  supply- 


The    New    York    City    Planning 
Commission  is   a   new   ?overnmenta 
agency;   but,   perhaps   .lust   for   this 
reason   it   is   attempting  to  plan   for 
reereation    in    a    more    rational    and 
objective  fashion  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past.    Being  most  fa. 
miliar'  with   its   work,  therefore    let 
me  use  its  experience  and  objectives 
as  illustrating  the  adaptation  of  sci- 
entific practices  to  actual  conditions 
But,   before    getting   into   the   hear 
of    our    matter    perhaps    you   would 
permit  me  to  discuss  a  few  episodes 
in   historv-it  will   show  how   Nev. 
York   "got   where  it   is   today      and 
from  where  we  are  to  proceed. 

Back  in  1807  the  New  York  State 
legislature   appointed  a   Commission 
to  lay  out  the  streets  of  Manhattan 
This*  Commission,  if   our   theory   of 
government   is    correct,   held   as    its 
basic    regard   the    fundamental    con- 
cept that  governmental  activity  must 
be  directed  toward  mass  health  and 
welfare.     In   laying   out   Manhattan 
into    long    rectangular    blocks    lying 
lengthwise   across   the   Island,   these 
Commissioners  in   1811   did  consider 
mass  recreation.    They  stated  on  one 
part  of  the  report  accompanying  the 
official  map: 

"It  may,  to  many,  be  matter  of 
surprise   that   so   few  vacant  spaces 
have  been  left  and  those  so  small; 
for  the  Benefit  of  fresh  air  and  con- 
sequent Preservation  of  health.    Cer- 
tainly if  the  City  of  New  York  were 
destined  to  stand  on  the  side  of   a 
small  Stream,  such  as  the  Seine  or 
the    Thames,    a    great    number    of 
Ample  Places  might  be  needful.  But 
those  large  arms   of  the   Sea  which 
embrace    Manhattan    Island    render 
its  situation  in  Regard  to  Health  and 
Pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  Conveni- 
ence of  Commerce,  peculiarly  felici- 


tous. When,  therefore,  from  the  san^ 
causes,  the  Price  of  Land  is  so  ur 
commonly  great  it  seemed  proper  : 
admit  the  principles  of  economy 
greater  Influence  than  might,  uml 
circumstances  of  a  different  kin 
have  consisted  with  the  dictates  ui 
Prudence  and  the  sense  of  Duty. 


The  Commissioners,  thus,  althouoh 
apparently  recognizing  the  demand 
for  open  'space  in  their  own  mm<ls 
did  not  consider  it  of  sufticient  im- 
portance to  justify  the  laying  ou    of 

a  single  park  on  the  entire  portion 
of    Manhattan    Island    above    First 
Street.    Unfortunately,  they  did  not 
tell  us  what  their  standards  were  m 
making      this      decision      regarding 
"mass"   recreational  facilities,    ihey 
did,  however,  provide  a  space  for  a 
large    reservoir    and    for    a    military 
parade  ground!   In  connection  with 
the  latter  they  said  that  althougli  it 
might   appear  to  be   situated  in  too 
remote  a  spot  and  might  be  too  snial 

that  its  critics  would  be  mollified 
"when  the  collector  shall  call  tor 
their  proportion  of  the  large  and 
immediate  taxes  which  even  tins 
small  and  remote  parade  ground  will 
require!"  The  Commissioners  also 
set  aside  an  open  space  for  a  pubhc 
market. 

In  a  certain  sense  we  can  symi)a- 
thize  with  the  Commissioners  of  1«07 
since    recreation    for    the    masses   at 
that  time   was   not  much  more  ot  a 
problem  than  it  is  at  present  for  the 
people  of   small   New   England  vil- 
lages,   as    the    film    "The    City      so 
movingly    shows.    We    cannot,    how- 
ever, so 'easily  excuse  Mayor  Wester- 
felt  when  in   1854  he  criticized  the 
proposal  to  lay  out  Central  Par!    as 
one  which  would  deprive  the  citi/  ns 
of  the  use  of  land  for  building  ]-^r- 
poses  which  could  not  be  judicio-  sly 
spared.  However,  the  American  p  in^ 
ciple  of  government  for  the  ma  ses 
was  eventually  dominant  for  Cei  'ral 
Park  was  bought  and  built.  It     'Ok 
another    thirty   years,   however,     or 
New  York  to  expand  its  concer    ot 
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mass  recreation  to  the  provision  of 
areas  where  active  exercise  as  dis- 
tinct from  passive  enjoyment  of 
open  space,  sun,  light,  air  and  grass 
could  be  enjoyed. 

One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
this  new  movement  was  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Stover.  Mr.  Stover  was  born  in 
Riegelsville,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Stover  in  1891  was  instru- 
mental, as  a  private  citizen,  in  hav- 
ing established  at  91st  Street  and 
Second  Avenue  the  first  children's 
playground  in  New  York.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  erecting  play 
areas  upon  the  roofs  of  public 
schools.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Stover  presented  to  the 
pub^c  a  plan  for  a  Rockaway  Devel- 
opnv  nt.  He  answered  objections  re- 
garc  ng  its  inaccessibility  by  pro- 
Pos;  g  that  a  draw  bridge  be  built 
betv.   tn  the  end  of  Flatbush  Avenue, 


Brooklyn,  and  the  Rockaway  devel- 
opment !  The  development  is  now 
called  Jacob  Riis  Park  and  the 
Marine  Parkway  Bridge  was  opened 
in  1937,  financed  by  a  toll  of  10c  per 
car.  Although  Mr.  Stover  in  1910 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  as 
Park  Commissioner  his  activities  il- 
lustrate just  how  desirable  it  is  that 
governmental  agencies  be  reinforced 
in  their  pursuit  of  mass  health  and 
welfare  by  enlightened,  interested, 
and  active  private  organizations  and 
individuals.  Without  men  like  Mr, 
Stover  and  organizations  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that 
bureaucratic  efficiency  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  progressive  attainment  of 
a   democratic  government's  goal. 

This  is  a  rich  heritage  of  interest, 
effort,  and  achievement.  In  order  to 
carry  it  on,  of  course,  the  entire  city 
government  cooperates  to  a  greater 


,,,ssr.m^utionwlnch  itisu,)    otu 
.ovcrnnunt  (as  (listiiu.t  troin  tlu-  in- 
aivi<lual  Imns.lf,  otlur  social  or^ran- 
izati<>ns---tlK-  youtl.  hostel  movcnu.n 
i„    N,w    Kngla.ui.    f»r    mstam.'.    or 
coinimrHal  intinsts)  to  supply. 

Tlu'     Now     Vork     City     Plannin.u- 
CoMunission    is   a    new    j,<.v.rnnuntal 
a^..ncv;    but,    perhaps    just    lor    t  ns 
reason    it    is   attempting-  to   plan    to 
recreation    in    a    more-    rational    and 
,,b-H.t'tivr  fashion  than  has  been  cus- 
toniarv   in  the  past.     Bfinj^  most  ta- 
...iHar'  with    its    work,   therefore     let 
„,,  use-  its  experience-  anel  objectives 
as  illustrating  the  aela])tatie,n  ot  sci- 
entific practices  to  actual  conditions 
But,    l)efe)re-    -^tin-    into    the-    heart 
of    e,ur    matter    ])erhai)s    you    woulel 
permit  me-  to  discuss  a  few  e,)isodes 
in    historv-it   will    show    how    New 
Vork    "u-ot    where-    it    is    today      anei 
from  wiu-re-  we  are  to  i)roceed. 

Hack  in  1H()7  tlu-  New  York  State 
lecrislature  api)ointeel  a  Cmnmission 
te)  lav  out  the  streets  of  Manhattan 
This'  Ceunmissiem,  if  our  the-ory  ot 
jrovernment  is  correct,  held  as  its 
'"  1    the    fundamental    con- 


b.'isic    re^are.    .-- 

ce-i)t  that  jrovernmental  activity  must 
be  directed  toward  mass  health  and 
welfare.  In  layinjr  out  Manhattan 
into  le)nir  rectanirular  blocks  lym^r 
len<rthwise'  acre)ss  the  Island,  these 
(\,mmissie)ners  in  1811  did  ce^nsider 
mass  recreation.  They  stated  on  one 
part  of  the  report  aceom])anyinir  the 
official  map: 

"It   may.   to   many,  be   matter   of 
suri)rise    that   so   few   vacant   spaces 
l.ave   been    left   and   those   so   small; 
for  the  Benefit  of  fresh  air  and  con- 
seepient  Preservation  of  health.    Cer- 
tainlv  if  the  City  of  New  York  were 
destined   to   stand   on    the    side   of    a 
small   Stream,   such   as   the   Seine   or 
the     Thames,     a     jjreat     number     of 
Ample  Places  mi^Hit  be  needful.  But 
those-   large   arms   of   the   Sea   which 
embrace     Manhattan    Island    render 
its  situation  in  Rejrard  to  Health  and 
Pleasure,  as  well  as  to  the  Conveni- 
ence of  Commerce,  peculiarly  felici- 


tous   When,  therefore,  from  the  san 
causes,  the  Price  of  Land  is  so  u 
ce,mmonlv  J.^reat  it  seemed  proper 
aelmit   the  ])rinciples   of   ecenie.my 
.rreater   InHue-nce   than  mi^rht,  und 
eircumstances    of    a    diHVrent    kr. 
have    cemsisted   with    the   dictates 
Prudence-  and  the  sense-  ot  Duty. 

The  Cemimissioners,  thus,  althou  , 
appare-ntlv  reee)o:ni/ini2:  the  deinan  I 
fo;  open 'space  in  their  ervvn  mmn, 
aid  ne,t  consider  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  justify  the  laying  out  ot 

.,    sinole-   park  on   the   entire   ])ort...n 
of     Npanhattan     Island    at>"ve     Hrst 
Stree-t.    Unfortunately,  they  did  not 
U-11  us  what  their  stanelards  we-r.-  m 
,,,king       this       aeeisiem       regan^n., 
"mass"    recreatie^nal    facdities.    llu  > 
aid.  he>wever,  ])re>vide  a   s,>aev   tor  m 
lar-e    reservoir    and    for    a    military 
par^ide   ground!    In    connee-tion   w.tl. 
li^c  latter  thev  said  that  although   .t 
might   appear  to  be    situated   in   loo 
re-m()te  a  spe.t  and  might  be  te>o  sm:.l 

that  its  critics  would  be-  me,ll.f..d 
"whe-n  the  collector  shall  eall  lor 
their  i)roportion  of  the  large  .m.i 
i.nme-diate  taxes  which  even  tins 
small  and  re-me)te  l)arade  gre)unel  will 
re-(iuire'"  The  Commissioners  also 
set  aside-  an  open  space-  fe)r  a  ])ul)l.e 
market. 


In  a  certain  sense  we-  can  sympM- 
thi/e  with  the  Ce>mmissioners  of  IHOT 
since    recreatiem    for    the    masse  ^    at 
that    time    was    ne)t   much    more   ol    n 
pre»blem  than  it  is  at  present  fe>r    he 
p,.ople    of    small    New    Kngland   >  il- 
ia Js.    as    the    film    "The    City      so 
movinglv    shows.    We    canne>t.    l.'^w- 
ever,  so  easily  excuse  Mayor  W  c^  'r- 
felt   when   in    18.51   he   criticized     he 
proposal  to  lay  out  Central  Par     as 
one-  which  would  deprive  the  citi     ns 
of  the  use  of  land  for  building      im- 
poses which  could  not  be  Judiei.-    ly 
spared.  However,  the  American  ]     n- 
eiple   of   genernment   for   the   mn     (^^ 
was  eventually  dominant  for  Cei    ral 
Park  was  bought  and  built.   It      "^ 
ane>ther    thirty    years,    however,     or 
New  York  to  expand  its  conce]     ot 
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ni.iss  recreation  to  the  provision  of 
areas  where  active  exercise  as  dis- 
tinct from  ))assive  enjoyment  of 
open  space,  sun.  light,  air  and  grass 
could  be  eniove'd. 

One  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in 
tills  new  niove-ment  was  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Stover.  Mr.  Stover  was  be)rn  in 
Riege-lsville,  Montgomery  County, 
Pa. 

Mr.  Stover  in  1891  was  instru- 
mental, as  a  jirivate  citizen,  in  hav- 
ing established  at  91st  Street  and 
Second  Avenue  the  first  children's 
playground  in  New  York.  He  was 
also  instrumental  in  erecting  play 
•ire;  upon  the  roofs  of  public 
sclu  ,]s.  Thirty-five  years  aao,  in- 
(lec(  ,  Mr.  Stover  presented  to  the 
P"^  (•  a  ])lan  for  a  Rockaway  Dcvcl- 
'^pii  nt.  He  answered  objections  re- 
liiir.  ng  its  inaccessibility  by  pro- 
pos  g  that  a  draw  bridge  be  built 
''f't^    ,n  the  end  of  Flatbush  Avenue, 


Brooklyn,  anel  the  Rockaway  devel- 
opment I  The  development  is  now 
called  Jacob  Riis  Park  and  tiie 
Marine  Parkway  Bridge  >vas  o})eneel 
in  1937,  financed  by  a  toll  of  10c  per 
car.  Altliough  Mr.  Stover  in  1910 
was  appointed  by  Mayor  Gaynor  as 
Park  Commissioner  his  activities  il- 
lustrate just  how  desirable  it  is  that 
governmental  agencies  be  reinforced 
in  their  pursuit  of  mass  health  and 
welfare  by  enlightened,  interested, 
anel  active  ])rivate  organizations  and 
inelividuals.  Witliout  men  like  Mr. 
Stover  and  organizations  like  the 
Pennsylvania  Parks  Association, 
there  is  always  the  danger  that 
bureaucratic  efficiency  may  be  substi- 
tuteel  for  ])rogressive  attainment  of 
a    democratic  government's  goal. 

This  is  a  rich  lieritage  of  interest, 
effort,  and  achievement.  In  order  to 
carry  it  on,  of  course,  the  entire  city 
government   cooperates   to  a  greater 
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or  less  extent  witli  our  famous  park 
(knartment.    In    order    that    this    co- 
operation mav  })e  effective  and,  even 
more    fundamentally,    in    order    that 
anv  executive  action  in  any  proj^ram 
can  be  made  effective,  certain  tech- 
niques  of   mana^rement   are   resorted 
to    Usuallv  these  techniques  are  not 
consciouslv  realized;  but  in  a  plan- 
nin^^  connnission  they  must  be  real- 
ized. The  more  they  are  realized,  I 
am  convinced  ,  the  more  efficient  will 
government     action     become    to    the 
benefit  of  the  tax])ayer  as  well  as  the 
"consumer"  of  services! 

F.xecutive  action  implies  two  func- 
tions: 

(1)  The  establisliin^-  of  rational 
standards  and  of  annual  objectives. 

(2)  The  "direction"  of  action  in 
such  a  way  that  the  attainment  of 
these  objectives  under  the  ado])ted 
standards  is  reached. 

If  standards  cannot  be  determined 
in  a  logical  or  rational  way,  if  the 
problem  is  too  com])lex,  or  involves 
too  diverjrent  interests,  then  it  would 
appear  that  the  lej^islative  ajrency. 
wherever  it  ha])i)ens  to  be  found, 
must  make  the  vital  decision  based 
on  such  pressures  and  upon  such 
l)olitical  wisdom  as  are  present. 

But   first,  why   develop   standards 
or  criteria  for  establishing?  the  ade- 
quacy of  mass  recreation  in  a  metro- 
politan  region?    Katherine  Bauer  in 
"Modern  Housing"  gave  one  reason 
when  she  stated  that  the  formulation 
of    accepted    criteria    make    difiicult 
their    modification    in    deference    to 
class  or  income  distinctions.  "If  you 
start  with  sun  and  air  and  biological 
.      requirements,"  she  said,  "you  cannot 
say  that  because  this  family  has  only 
half    the    income    of    that    family,    it 
should  have  only  half  as  good  an  out- 
look or  half  as' big  a  playground  or 
half  as  much  water."  The  other  rea- 
son is  that  without  standards  the  re- 
lationship   between    various    govern- 
mental activities  cannot  be  adjusted 
so  as  to  produce  .  .  .  what? 


And  this  brings  us  to  our  first  an 
most  basic   objective   of   all,— a   cr; 
terion    which    perhaps    is    so    fund- 
mental    that    it    should    not    be   eve- 
discussed,   but   one    wliich    neverth. 
less   is    in   the   background   of   ever;- 
public   servant's   consciousness.    Tl.e 
very    title    of    this    paper    indieati  s 
what    I   have   in   mind— "mass"   rec- 
reation. Why  "mass"?   Why  are  %vc 
all    interested    primarily    in    "mass" 
recreation,  mass  transportation,  mass 
housing,  mass  health  and  welfare  in 
general?  In  this  country  much  more 
than   in  anv  other  country  has  gov- 
ernmental   interest    been    concerned 
with  the  "mass." 

Of  course  mass  recreation  is  an 
imi)ortant  element  in  both  the  tran- 
quillitv  and  excitement  of  those  who 
participate  in  it.  It  may  be  a  little 
bnld  of  me  to  stir  up  again  tliese 
cinders  of  the  ])ast.  I  would  not  do 
it  if  I  were  not  convinced  that  Amer- 
ican Ciovernment  by  its  own  recent 
works  has  shown  that  it  regards 
these  old  prineii)les  of  human  eon- 
duct  as  still  being  the  keystone  of  its 
])olicies. 

If  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  can  be  assumed   (and  I 
believe   that   is   one    of   the   assump- 
tions most  legislatures  have  permit- 
ted the   executive  branches   of  their 
governments  to  proceed  upon),  then 
what  next?   In  New  York  our  Com- 
mission   should    logically    have    pro- 
ceeded   with    the    determination    of 
more  detailed  criteria.    The  Charter, 
which    established   a    Commission   in 
1938    with    six    full-time   paid   Com- 
missioners,   contemplated    this,    lor 
the   Commission,   with   the   aid   ol   a 
staff  organized  into  a  Department  of 
City  Planning,  was  given  the  resp  >n- 
sibi'litv  of  creating  a  Master  Plan    or 
the  Citv  of  New  York.  This  Master 
Plan  was  to  include  of  course  fac  li- 
ties    for   mass   recreation   and   we  ih 
the  requirements  for  recreation  v  th 
those  for  health  or  education.    I  v  sli 
that  I  could  report  upon  this  ph  se 


0'    ;iur  Master  Plan.  Unfortunately, 
it     oes  not  exist.    The  entire  staff  of 
tl     Department  of  City  Planning  as- 
si     ed  to  general  planning  functions 
f      tlie  past  year  and  a  half  has  been 
e;     iged  on  the  highway,  rapid  tran- 
si'     nd  low  income  housing  phases  of 
til.    Master  Plan.    These  portions  of 
tli:    Master   Plan  have  been   studied 
b;     re  others  because  it  is  felt  that 
tl:   V   will    themselves   determine   the 
br.  id    outline    of    the    Master    Plan 
for  mass   recreation,  the  location  of 
governmental     buildings,     etc.     The 
Coaimission       has      not      developed, 
therefore,  any  rational  standards  for 
mass     recreation     although,     in     its 
studies  of  individual  school  and  park 
sites  that  are  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mitted  to   it,   it   has    ada])ted   to   the 
immediate    situation    such    standards 
as  those  of  the  Regional  Plan  or  the 
National     Recreational     Association. 
Under  the   New  York  City  Charter 
the  City  Planning  Commission  is  not 
only  responsible,  however,  for  devel- 
o))ing  a   Master   Plan   and   adequate 
standards  but   for  subsequent   direc- 
tion of  action  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Master  Plan  may  be  effected.    It  di- 
rects action  through   three  principal 
devices:  one,  the  capital  budget  and 
program;    two,    zoning    and,    three, 
maj)ping  and  subdivision  platting. 

Although  the  Commission  has  not 
yet  adopted  a  Master  Plan  for  mass 
recreation  it  had  to  prepare  in  1988, 
and  is  preparing  again,  an  annual 
capital  budget  and  a  five-year  capi- 
tal j)rogram  for  the  Department  of 
Parks.  This  means  that  in  realitv  it 
's  siinolv  being  forced  to  consider 
tinaneial  provisions  for  mass  recre- 
ation prior  to  the  development  of  a 
Master  Plan  for  such  recreation  as 
weighed  against  other  facilities.  The 
cart  is  again  before  the  horse.  That 
"lis  Is  undesirable  no  one  I  believe 
can  ('eny,  but  it  is  under  the  circum- 
stan(  s  unavoidable.  The  Commis- 
sion las  also  had,  under  the  Charter, 
to  d  ect  action  through  zoning  and 
■*uhci  vision  changes  from  the  date  of 
its  CI   ation.    These  also,  it  is  obvious. 


it  had  to  carry  out  without  the  bene- 
fit of  a  Master  Plan  for  recreation. 
In  other  words,  the  Commission  has 
had  to  direct  action  before  definite 
standards  and  objections  have  been 
developed.  This  situation  need  not 
be  stressed  too  greatly,  for  it  is  sure- 
ly the  customary  and  almost  accept- 
ed procedure  in  most  other  communi- 
ties as  well  as  New  York. 

Let  us  consider  the  tentative  Pro- 
posed Capital  Budget  for  1940.  The 
Department     of      Parks      requested 
$19,700,000     for     its     1940     capital 
budget   and  $2,430,000   for  such   in- 
stitutions as  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Zoo  and  the  Acquarium 
that  are  under   its  general  jurisdic- 
tion.    For   the   Program   from   1941- 
1945    the    Department   of    Parks    re- 
quested   $5,200,000    for    the    institu- 
tions  and   museums   under   its  juris- 
diction but  did  not  request  any  new 
j)rojects  of  its  own  since  it  itself  did 
not  feel  ready  to  ])resent  a  complete- 
ly  rounded   program   of  park  devel- 
opment.  The  $19,700,000   for  parks 
and  the  $2,430,000  for  its  allied  in- 
stitutions and  museum  had  to  be  re- 
duced   by   $11,000,000   and   by    $1,- 
500,000,  respectively,  in  order  to  fit 
into  a  total  amount  available  for  all 
departments    of    only    $124,000,000! 
It  might  be  interesting  to  point  out 
here  that  the  amount  tentatively  al- 
located  to   parks    and   allied   institu- 
tions of  $10,000,000  for  1940  is  ap- 
proximately 9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tentative   capital    budget   within    the 
debt  limit  of  the  City  of  New  York 
whereas    the    Department    of    Parks 
receives  annually  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately   29^     of    the    annual    expense 
budget  of  The  Citv  of  New  York.  An 
immediate  problem,  you  will  see,  was 
at  once  raised.  What  portion  of  the 
total  amount  available  for  capital  ex- 
penditures should  be  allocated  to  the 
Department    of    Parks    and    of    the 
amount   so   allocated  to  the   Depart- 
ment of  Parks  how  much  should  be 
allocated  to  each  park  project?  An- 
other   fundamental    ])roblem, — what 
percentage  of  the  city's  economic  in- 


'  ill'''^ 


come  should  be   diverted   to   capital 
expenditures,  whether   on   a   pay-as- 
vou-ffo  basis  or  through  interest  and 
;j,.ortiz.ntion     charges,  —  of     course 
preceeds  the  other  two  problems  just 
cited  in  importance  and  complexity. 
In   allocating    either    capital    or    ex- 
pense funds  this  triumvirate  of  ques- 
tions  faces   the   executive;   they   can 
be   resolved   bv    the   legislature    and 
are  so  finally  resolved.  But  they  can 
also  be   considered   on   the   basis    ot 
objective  standards  and  goals,  i.e.,  a 
Master  Plan,  if  such  a  plan  has  been 
developed. 

These  three  questions  constitute 
in  my  opinion  the  essence  of  logical 
planning. 

Since,  as  I  have  said.  New  York 
City  did  not  liave  a  Master  Plan  for 
recreation,  it  had  to  consider  the 
three  basic  questions,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  question  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  all  capital 
projects,  irrespective  of  purpose. 
This  amount  is  limited  by  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  by  the  amount 
certified  to  the  Commission  by  tlie 
Mavor. 


(2)  The  question  of  the  amount 
available  for  the  Park  Department, 
irrespective  of  individual  projects, 
had  to  be  answered  more  or  less  on 
tlie  basis  of  past  experience. 

(3)  The  question  of  the  amount 
available  for  each  project  had  to  be 
based  upon  the  Park  Department's 
indicated  order  of  priority,  modified 
by  such  general  consideration  as  the 
Commission  members  deemed  applic- 
able. 

Before  too  many  more  budget  pe- 
riods have  passed  The  Commission 
may  have  developed  a  Master  Plan 
for  mass  recreation.  This  master 
plan  will  have  to  consider  specifically 
what  standards  of  recreation  the 
City  should  adopt.  The  predecessor 
of  the  present  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Mayor's  Committee  on 
City  Planning,  approached  this  prob- 


lem in  two  important  reports  that  i. 
issued    in    the    fall    of     1938.    Th 
Mayor's    Committee    adopted,    wit 
slight    modifications,    the    standard 
for  playgrounds,  athictic   lields   ar. 
small  parks  proposed  by  the  Region 
al      Planning      Association.      Thes- 
standards  call  for  an  aggregate  arvi 
of    one    acre    of    small    playground 
and  athletic  fields  for  each  1,750  per- 
sons.   If   this   area   for  playgrounds, 
athletic  fields  and  small  parks  wer( 
to    be    obtained     and    developed    it 
would   cost   the    City    approximately 
425  million  dollars.  If  no  park  work 
were   done  through   assessables,  and 
hardly  anv  has  been  so  done  in  the 
last  five  or   six  years,  it  would   (on 
the  basis  of  the  program  provided  by 
the  Commission  for  the  Department 
of  Parks)  require  approximately  lOO 
years  to  carrv  out  this  program !  Are 
these  standards  therefore  wrong? 

In  developing  standards  and  ob- 
jectives for  recreation,  many  agen- 
cies have  already,  of  course,  assem- 
bled much  material— principally  the 
National  Recreation  Association. 
There  is  no  need  to  review  these  re- 
quirements of  so  many  square  feet  ot 
play  space  per  child  under  ten,  etc. 

Let  me  introduce  certain  figures, 
however,  to  illustrate  the  problem 
which  lies  behind  them: 

Where  do  the  metropolitan  areas 
of   New   York   City   and    Pittsburgh 
stand  today  in  their  actual  standards 
for  mass  recreation?   I   do  not  have 
comparative  figures  of  the  two  mt>tro- 
politan  regions,  but  New  York  Oty 
stands    very   close   to   Pittsburgh    m 
this  respect  if  bare  statistics  may  ^)e 
judged.  Pittsburgh  is  approximatt  y 
one-tenth  of  the  size  of  New  \  ork. 
Pittsburgh    has    almost   exactly   (vo- 
tenth  the  number  of  paid  perraan  nt 
recreation    leaders    that    New    \    vk 
has,    i.e.,    48    to    New    York's     '    <>• 
Pittsburgh's    Bureau    of    Recrea     )n 
has   a  budget  of  only   slightly  n    re 
than  one-tenth  that  of  the  New  \    >'k 
Department    of    Parks    allocated    to 
those  functions  for  which  the  Bu"    i« 
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Recreation  is  responsible.  The 
au  of  Recreation's  1938  budget 
.^305,000.  New  York's  Park  De- 
ment recreational  budget  for 
i-tO  was  approximately  $2,500,- 


ithough  New  York's  metropoli- 
t.i  region  with  its  average  of  one 
a  I  of  park  or  playground  to  every 
1  i  persons,  with  its  great  West- 
clh  iter  Park  developments,  with  its 
Long  Island  Recreational  improve- 
m(rits  along  the  South  Shore,  and 
with  its  unrivaled  opportunities  for 
recreation  in  the  Interstate  Palisades 
Park,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
initiative,  foresight  and  energy  of  its 
citizens,  as  well  as  to  their  organiza- 
tions and  their  governments,  many 
questions  must  still  be  considered  if 


an  adequate  Master  Plan  for  mass 
recreation  in  the  metropolitan  area 
is  to  be  developed.  It  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  consider  these 
problems,  particularly  in  so  far  as 
they  apply  to  New  York  City  itself, 
but  these  same  problems  must  be 
faced  by  any  executive  agent  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  rational  pro- 
gram. Master  Planning  and  Capital 
Budgeting  make  clear  the  demands 
for  scientific  management  which 
modern  government  requires  and 
which  a  democratic  government  like 
our  own,  particularly  in  connection 
with  mass  welfare  and  health,  must 
be  very  careful  to  follow  if  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  is 
to  be  attained. 


--»,t»i».»i.>/   wept,   toftiii   attu    »»  mers. 
SPRUCE  CREEK— COLERAIN    STATE   PARK 
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come    should   hv    diverted    to   cai>it.'il 
rxiunditurrs,  wlutlur   on    a   ])ay-a.s- 
vou-iro  basis  or  tl.rou-li  interest  and 
*  ,,^^*:.,..t;,,„     eliarir«'«. —  <'^     eourse 
preeeeds  the  other  two  problems  just 
eited   in  iniportanee  and  eomidexity. 
In    alloeatin^r    rither    eapital    or    ex- 
pense funds  this  triumvirate  ot  ques- 
tions   faees    the    txeeutive ;    they    ean 
h(.    resolved    hv    the    legislature    and 
are  so  finallv  resolved.   But  tiuy  ean 
also    be    considered    on    the    basis    oi 
ohjeetive  standards  and  ^roals,  i.*'.,  a 
Master  Plan,  if  sueh  a  plan  has  been 
(levelo])ed. 

These  three  questions  eonstitule 
in  my  opinicm  the  essenee  of  lo^neal 
planninji;. 

Sinee,  as  I  have  said.  New  York 
C'itv  did  not  have  a  Master  Plan  for 
recreation,  it  iiad  to  consider  th.- 
three  basic  questions,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  (juestion  of  tlu-  total 
amount  available  for  all  capital 
projects,  irrespective  of  ])urpose. 
This  amount  is  limited  by  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  by  the  amount 
certified  to  the  Couunission  by  the 
Mayor. 

(2)  The  (pu'stien  of  the  auu)unt 
available  for  the  Vnrk  Department. 
irres])ective  of  individual  ])rojects, 
had  to  be  answert-d  more  or  less  on 
the  basis  of  ])ast  expirieiu'c. 

(:})  The  (piestion  of  the  amount 
available  for  each  ])roject  had  to  l)e 
based  ui)on  the  Park  I)e])artnunt's 
indicated  order  of  priority,  modified 
hy  such  o-eneral  consideration  as  the 
Counuission  members  decuu-d  applic- 
able. 


Ik'fore  too  many  nu)re  budo-et  pe- 
riods have  ])assed  The  Counuission 
may  have  develo])ed  a  Master  Plan 
for  mass  recreation.  This  master 
])lan  will  have  to  consider  si)ecifically 
what  standards  of  recreation  the 
City  should  adopt.  The  ])redecessor 
of  the  present  City  Planninir  C(mi- 
mission.  the  Mayor's  Connnittee  on 
City  PlanninjT.  a])i)roached  this  prob- 


lem in  two  important  reports  that 
issued     in     the     fall     of     19^8.     Tl, 
Mayor's     Committee     ado])ted,    wit 
sliirht    modifications,    the     standari 
10^  plav^rounds,   athletic    fields   ai 
small  parks  i)roposed  by  the  Reji:ioi 
al       Planninjr      Association.      Tin 
standards  call  for  an  a<rjrrej.ate  ar. 
of    one    acre    of    small    idayf^roinu 
and  athletic  fields  for  each  1,750  ]). 
sons.    If   this   area    for   ])lay^rroun(l 
atidetic  Helds  and  small   parks  wei- 
to     1)1-     obtained     and     developed     : 
w,)uld    cost    the    City    a]>proximat.  ! 
125  million  dollars.  If  no  park  work 
were   done    through    assessables,  and 
hardlv   anv   has  been   so  done  in  tin 
last    five   or   six   years,   it    would    (on 
the  basis  of  the  program  ])rovided  by 
tlu-  Commission   for  the   Department 
of  Parks)  require  a])])roximately  KM) 
years  to  carrv  out  this  i)rooram  !  Arc 
these  standards  therefore  wron-? 

In  develoi)in«'-  standards  and  oh 
jcctives  for  recreation,  many  aotn- 
des  have  alreadv.  of  course,  assein- 
l,hd  much  material— l)rincii)ally  tin- 
National  Kecreation  Associatn.n. 
Tln-re  is  no  need  to  review  these  re 
(piirements  of  so  many  square  feet  ol 
play  space  ])er  child  under  ten,  etc. 

1  et  me  introduce  certain  fij^nires. 
however,  to  illustrate-  the  ])robl.-in 
which  lies  behind  them: 

Where-   do  the   metro])olitan   art  is 
of    New    York    City    and    Pittsburi:!. 
stand  todav  in  their  actual  standards 
for   mass    recreation?    1    do  "ot  have 
comparative  fi-ures  of  the  two  metro- 
politan regions,  but   New  ^  ork  (    '  v 
stands    verv    close    to    Pittsburgh    'U 
this  res])ect  if  bare  statistics  mav    .<■ 
jndged.  Pittsburgh  is  a])]>roxiui;i!    iV 
one-tenth   of  the  size  of   New  ^  '  •- 
Pittsburgh    has    almost   exactly    o    - 
tenth  tin-  number  of  ]>aid  permai     it 
recreation    leaders    that    New    ^      ^ 
has,    i.e.,    18    to    New    York's  >• 

Pittsburgh's  Bureau  of  Recrca  -n 
has  a  budget  of  only  slightly  r  ''"^ 
than  one-tenth  that  of  the  New  >  "I- 
I)ei)artment  of  Parks  allocatec  <' 
those  functions  fur  which  the  Bu       n 


,  Ucreation     is     responsible.     The 

J  lu  of  Recreation's   1988  budget 

V  ^:J05,0()0.  New  York's  Park  De- 

1,  itnt     recreational     budget     for 

J  K)  was  approximately  '1^2,500,- 
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tliough  New  York's  inetropoli- 
t,  region  with  its  average  of  one 
n  of  park  or  ])layground  to  every 
i  persons,  with  its  great  West- 
li  f(  r  Park  developments,  with  its 
I.,  ;•  Island  Recreational  improve- 
iii;  !>,  along  the  South  Shore,  and 
\vi  I  its  unrivaled  opportunities  for 
rcdcation  in  the  Interstate  Palisades 
Park,  stands  as  a  monument  to  the 
initi  itive.  foresight  and  energy  of  its 
citi/.(-ns,  as  well  as  to  their  organiza- 
tions and  their  governments,  many 
(]ucstions  must  still  be  considered  if 


an  adecjuate  Master  Plan  for  mas.s 
recreation  in  the  metropolitan  area 
is  to  be  devclo})ed.  It  is  a  respon.si- 
bility  of  the  New  York  City  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  consider  these 
problems,  ])articularly  in  so  far  as 
they  ap])ly  to  New  York  City  itself, 
but  these  same  ])roblems  must  be 
faced  by  any  executive  agent  at- 
tempting to  develop  a  rational  ])ro- 
gram.  Master  Planning  and  Capital 
Rudgeting  make  clear  tiie  demands 
for  scientific  management  which 
modern  government  rccpiircs  and 
which  a  democratic  government  like 
our  own,  ])articularly  in  connection 
with  mass  welfare  and  health,  must 
be-  ve-ry  care'ful  to  follow  if  the  great- 
est good  of  the'  greate'st  number  is 
to  be-  attained. 


-  -v.umi4>.>/    L^ipt,    tortiii    aiiu     tt  uicrs. 


SPRUCE    CREEK— COLERAIN    STATE    PARK 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


STATE  PARK  ASSOCIATIONS 

Ellwood    B.  Chapman,   President 

Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 

If  every  State  had  a  set-up  simiiar 
to  New  York,  regional  commissions, 
fairlv   free   from   political  affiliation, 
probably    there    would   be    little    ne- 
cessity  for  State  Park  Associations. 
With   these   regional   commissions, 
there  is  the  assurance  that  the  inter- 
ests of  each  section  will  be  guarded 
jealously   yet   that   when   the   repre- 
sentatives '  of     each     meet     together 
there  will  be  an  equitable  apportion- 
ment of  available  funds  based  on  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  each. 

Unfortunately  in  Pennsylvania 
years  ago  there  was  actual  opposi- 
tion to  the  too  general  use  of  State 
forest  lands  by  the  public,  hence 
there  was  a  crying  need  for  an  or- 
ganization to  represent  the  citizens 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  acquisition  of  rec- 
reational areas. 

Let  me  interpolate  here,  however, 
that  this  opposition  was  long  ago 
overcome,  and  that  under  recent  ad- 
ministrations, we  have  had  whole- 
hearted   cooperation    in    continually 


increasing   measure 


To  illustrate  the  necessity  for  a 
Park  Association,  let  me  review 
briefly  the  history  of  the  past  ten 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  this  pe- 
riod no  one  could  have  donated  to 
the  State  a  piece  of  forest  land  with 
any  assurance  that  its  trees  would 
not  be  felled  for  commercial  use. 

Our  first  step,  therefore,  was  to 
secure  the  passage  of  an  act  permit- 
ting the  State  to  accept  lands,  or 
monev  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  to 
be  held  in  perpetuity  for  recrea- 
tional use  by  its  citizens. 

The  so-called  State  Parks  of  years 
ago  were  principally  scenic  areas 
detached  from  forest  lands,  with  no 
provision  for  their  care  or  mainte- 
nance except  such  as  could  be  given 
by  the  district  foresters.  Therefore, 
the  next  step  was  to  secure  the  sep- 
aration of  forest  and  park  appropri- 


ations and  to  secure  a  modest  alio 
ment  for  the  latter  alone. 

Notwithstanding     the     constant! 
increasing  demand   for   parks,  the! 
was   no   definite   plan   nor  even  pn 
vision  for  recommendation  as  to  sui* 
able    sites.     Thus    followed    the    art 
providing    for    a     park     commission 
composed  of  State  officials  and  f out- 
private    citizens.    This    is   now  to  he 
superseded  by  regional  commissions, 
but  these  have  not  yet  been  appoint- 
ed.    The     former     Commission     has 
made  recommendations  from  time  to 
time,    but    unfortunately,    with    our 
late   start,  the  depression   was   upon 
us  before  we  got  under  way,  and  tlu- 
funds  at  our  disposal  have  been  very 
limited. 

One    act    of   the    Commission    that 
has  proven  of  value  was  the  reclassi- 
Hcation    of    State    Parks,    discarding 
those     that     were     merely     camping 
areas,    for    which    no    adequate    pro- 
vision could  be  made,  and  centering 
our    eiforts    on    the    principal    areas, 
which  gave  promise  of  development. 
Two  years  ago  a  complete  survey 
was    made    by    Markley    Stevenson, 
one    of    our    outstanding    authorities, 
of  the  entire  state,  its  needs,  its  dis- 
tribution  of   population   and  its   rec- 
reational possibilities.  Ten  years  ago 
this  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
value,    and    even    now,    in    years    to 
come  its  findings  will  be  most  hel])- 
ful,   but   regrettably    its    suggestions 
cannot   be    acted    upon    for    lack   ot 
funds. 

Among  the  impressive  findings  in 
the  State  survey,  we  read: 

"The  justifying  value  of  a  State 
Park  is  that  it  serves  a  great  social 
need  in  a  unique  way. 

"That  it  is  a  necessary  elem*  nt 
in  a  well  organized  social  system 

"That  it  is  particularly  necessary 
in  States  where  the  population  is 
dominantly  urban  in  character. 

"That       Pennsylvania       posses    'S 

ample  resources  for  State  Parks,  ;-  id 

"That   State   forest   land  and  1   ^- 

toric   and   scientific   monuments,  t   "• 


c  not,  generally  speaking,  adapted 
State  Park   use." 

One  of  our   far-sighted   neighbor- 

;   '^  States   has   purchased   lands   far 

advance    of   its    immediate    needs, 

mcipally  to  effect  a  saving,  thru 
*  avoidance  of  possible  price  in- 
V  ;ases.  When  the  time  came  for 
;  rernment  aid  thru  C.C.C.,  W.P.A., 
i:  id  other  agencies,  our  neighbors 
,  re  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
t^ery  opportunity  and  to  utilize  free 
]a])or  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, while  we  were  caught  unpre-- 
))ared.  Much  work  was  done  in  our 
forests,  but  not  a  large  amount  in 
our  parks. 

In  our  earlv  davs,  we  were  faced 
with  one  almost  insurmountable 
handicap.  Thru  an  antiquated  law 
all  receipts  from  forests  were  turned 
over  to  the  scliools,  so  that  the 
greater  our  })ark  activities,  the  worse 
our  financial  ])liglit  became.  We 
pleaded  for  the  retention  of  these 
receipts,  but  found  that  there  was 
nuich  ci)position  to  "revolving 
funds,"  even  on  tlie  part  of  some  of 
those  who  were  symj)athetic  with  our 
aims.  Manv  wearv  months  of  effort 
were  required  to  break  down  this 
opposition  and  to  secure  the  passage 
of  an  act  converting  these  receipts 
into  a  fund  for  the  use  of  the  De- 
])artment  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Thru  tactful  work  we  were  enabled 
to  secure  the  sui)port  of  the  schools 
themselves ;  for,  though  it  meant  a 
loss  to  them,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Department  of  Education  real- 
ized that  it  was  manifestly  unfair  to 
th('  Parks  to  take  from  them  these 
funds,  without  which  they  could  not 
be  maintained. 

With  the  rapidly  increasing  de- 
mand for  facilities  for  outdoor  life 
the  sum  that  is  needed,  even  though 
juriciously  expended,  is  stupendous; 
mi  ;'h  greater  than  the  average  State 
CO!  Id  appropriate.  Additional  aid 
mi  st  come  from  private  sources,  and 
it    -i  in  this  field  that  the  services  of 


the   State   Park   Association   may  be 
invaluable. 

Such  an  organization  can  provide 
the  connecting  link  between  the 
State  and  its  citizens,  appraising  the 
former  of  the  requirements  for  rec- 
reational purposes,  obtaining  the 
much  needed  appropriations  and 
supplementing  these,  wherever  pos- 
sible, with  gifts  from  private 
sources. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  func- 
tion of  a  park  association  is  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  those  who  are  in- 
fluential in  the  many  sections  of  the 
State.  It  is  often  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  a  small  group  in  one 
district,  working  alone,  to  secure 
favorable  action  bv  the  legislature, 
even  though  their  project  has  much 
merit ;  whereas  a  State  association 
can  coordinate  the  efforts  of  its  mem- 
bers in  various  locations  and  direct 
attention  to  the  measures  that  it  ad- 
vocates. 

Thus  it  can  not  only  obtain  the 
passage  of  general  legislation  affect- 
ing the  entire  State,  as  we  have  done 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  it  can  secure 
the  consideration  of  the  various 
))rojects  that  have  sufficient  merit  to 
gain  its  endorsement. 

This  brief  recital  of  the  possibil- 
ities of  State  Park  work,  may  enable 
the  re])resentatives  of  other  Com- 
monwealths to  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  place  for  organized  effort 
in  their  own  localities. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
work  is  purely  altruistic.  The  trade 
association  expects  to  benefit  pecuni- 
arily thru  its  legislation,  the  sports- 
man's club  looks  for  better  hunting 
and  fishing,  but  we  seldom  expect  to 
reap  any  personal  benefits  from  our 
parks ;  we  are  seeking  only  to  give 
opportunities  to  others  who  have 
been  denied  the  benefits  of  life  in 
the  open. 

P.  S.  This  article  was  presented 
at  the  Eastern  Regional  Meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  September,  1939. 
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RECREATION— UNDER  PRESENT 
WORLD   CONDITIONS 

The    place    of    recreation    under 
ll    pri  sent    world    conditions    must    be 
fac  d    carefully,    cooperatively,    and 
with    the    spirit    of    all    strviiig    to- 
getlier. 

In  1917  the  recreation  movement 
united  placed  all  its  strength  at  the 
conuiiand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  national  service.  The  Gov- 
ernment called  upon  the  recreation 
movement  to  help  to  build  and  main- 
tain morale.  This  contribution  during 
the  first  World  War  was  called  by 
leaders  in  our  Government  one  of 
the  outstanding  social  achievements 
in  United  States  history. 

After  the  World  War  the  recre- 
ation movement  redoubled  its  efforts 
through  recreation  leadership  to 
biiihl  human  and  spiritual  values. 
Substantial  progress  in  the  art  of 
Hving  took  place.  Local  governments 
under  a  united  national  leadership 
worked  to  build  a  better  civilization 
where  music,  drama,  arts,  sport  had 
a  vital  place. 

Wlien  the  economic  boom  collapsed 
and  tile  dark  days  of  the  depression 
weighed  heavily  upon  children  and 
adults  alike,  recreation  again  played 
its  part,  this  time  helping  men 
courageously  to  face  economic  de- 
feat, to  keep  the  inner,  spirit  strong, 
to  maintain  balance,  through  activity 
to  keep  a  measure  of  joy  even  in 
great  adversity.  Recreation  has  ever 
been  an  ally  of  religion  in  troubled 
and  difficult  times  in  keeping  men 
from  accepting  defeat.  Surface 
"keei)ing  smiling"  does  not  mean 
much,  but  to  keep  smiling  deep  down 
in  the  center  of  one's  being  wlien  all 
seems  wrong  and  when  all  one's 
forces  are  being  mobilized  is  a  real 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit.  Recre- 
ation increasingly  has  been  recog- 
nized and  interpreted  as  the  name 
for  a  vital  program  meeting  great 
human  needs. 
The    strength    of    this    phase    of 


American  life,  known  as  the  national 
recreation  movement,  is  based  upon 
its  universal  appeal,  the  sound  dem- 
ocratic administration  of  its  local 
program  by  lay  leaders,  the  growing 
efficiency  of  its  trained  professional 
personnel,  and  the  sustained  interest 
of  generous  Americans  wlio  stand 
behind  it. 

And  now,  with  a  condition  in  the 
world  which  threatens  the  very 
essence  of  American  life,  vou  are 
called  together  as  on  twenty-four 
other  different  occasions  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  The  Recrea- 
tion Congress  in  1940  faces  the  ques- 
tion of  making  it  clear  that  life  can 
be  kept  beautiful  and  attractive,  that 
our  civilization  is  worth  giving  most 
of  what  we  have  and  are  to  preserve 
it. 


MANY  TOURISTS  IN 
STATE'S  FORESTS 

A  larger  number  of  people  this 
summer  than  ever  before  used  the 
State  Forests  for  recreational  pur- 
poses stated  John  R.  Williams,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Parks,  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters. 

"Pennsylvania,  highly  fortunate 
in  possessing  areas  of  natural 
beautv,  has  set  aside  a  number  of 
selected  places  known  as  recreational 
areas  and  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters," 
Williams  said.  "They  provide  nat- 
ural playgrounds  for  recreation  and 
education  of  the  public.  Many  of 
them  hav^e  historic  associations  as 
well  as  scenic  charm.  Here  Nature 
is  at  her  best  and  provides  a  wel- 
come and  comfortable  svlvan  en- 
vironment. 

"There  are  ten  historical  parks  in 
Pennsylvania  each  of  which  has 
been  created  by  an  Act  of  Legisla- 
ture, either  through  a  gift  to  the 
Commonwealth  or  by  the  appropri- 
ation of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
park  areas.  Each  has  a  distinct  his- 
torical reason  for  its  existence. 


"Recreation  parks  are  those  areas 
which    in    most    cases    possess    some 
scenic  distinction  and  supply  an  op- 
portunity     for      active      recreation. 
Twenty-eight    of    these    recreational 
areas    are    scattered    throughout   the 
State  and  each  one  is  provided  with 
slielters,    tables,    benches,    fireplaces 
and  pure  spring  water.  Throughout 
these  areas  are  direction  signs  which 
point     the     way     to     roads,     trails, 
streams,    historic    sites,    picturesque 
views,  scenic  drives,  fire  observation 
towers,    interesting    tree    plantations 
and  individual  trees. 

"Places  within  the  State  Forests 
of  unusual  scenic  beauty,  having  his- 
torical associations  and  unique  geo- 
logical and  botanical  distinctions  are 
set  aside  as  State  Forest  Monuments. 
Thirty-five  sites  suitable  for  tempo- 
rary camping  and  picnicking  have 
been  set  aside  within  the  State  For- 
ests. 

"The  State  Forests  provide  a 
peerless  playground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  tlie  people  at  all 
times." 


HAPPY  HUNTING.  FISHING 
FOUND  IN  STATE'S  FORESTS 

Although  the  1,650,000  acres  of 
State-owned  forest  land  represent 
only  one-eighth  of  the  entire  forest 
area  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  For- 
ests last  year  supplied  more  than 
one-half  of  the  bear  and  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  deer  shot  by  hunters 
in  the  Commonwealth,  according  to 
G.  Albert  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Available  information  indicates 
571  bear  were  killed  last  year,  254 
having  been  killed  on  State-owned 
land.  The  deer  kill  is  now  estimated 
at  approximately  60,000,  with  over 
10,500  of  these  killed  on  State-own- 
ed land. 


"A  contributing  factor  to  the  o;l- 
vantages   to  sportsmen   in   the   State 
Forests  is  the  fact  that  within  th*  se 
forests,   and   under   tlie   managem  at 
of  the  Game  Commission,  are  local,  d 
79  game  refuges,  the  combined  ar.  a 
of  which   is    59,903   acres,"    Stew  at 
said.  "In  these  refuges  game  breeds 
and  multiplies  rapidly  and  unmolest- 
ed. Each  year  the  opportunities  for 
sportsmen    using    the    State    Forests 
are  being  improved.  More  than  3,000 
miles    of    State     Forest    roads    and 
4,000    miles    of    State    Forest    trails 
open  vast  areas   of   forest  land  that 
formerly    were     not     accessible     for 
Imnting. 

"Streams  within  the  State  Forests 
are  being  stocked  with  fish,  and  an 
extensive  program  of  stream  im- 
provement is  being  carried  forward 
through  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Cami)s. 
Within  the  better  protected  forests, 
both  game  and  fish  constantly  be- 
come more  abundant.  During  the 
past  year,  approximately  600,000 
fish  were  planted  in  the  State  For- 
ests, of  which  150,000  were  brook 
trout." 

"Sportsmen  are  welcome  in  the 
State  Forests,  and  a  special  permit 
to  hunt  in  them  is  not  necessary.  All 
that  is  asked  of  visitors  in  the  State 
Forests  is  that  they  obey  the  ganie, 
fish  and  forest  laws,  and  be  careful 
with  fire  in  the  woods." 


DELAWARE    RIVER 

FROM 

BOWMANS  HILL 


BOWMANS  HILL  STATE 

WILDFLOWER   PRESERVE 

Anna  K.  Bewley 

Bowman's  Hill  State  Wildflower 
Preserve  is  attracting  tlie  attention 
of  people  in  other  states  than  Penn- 
sylvania and  rapidly  becoming  pop- 
ul.ir  with  a  large  number  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  its  historical 
as     well     as     its     floral     and     scenic 

btautv. 

Located  high  above  the  Preserve 
and  the  Delaware  River,  Bowman's 
Hill  tower  nearbv  offers  an  enchant- 
ing  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Tlje  tower  built  of  stone  125  feet  in 
height  marks  the  place  where  Wash- 
ington's lookouts  were  ])osted  Christ- 
mas night  1776  when  his  surprise 
attack  en  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
turned  the  tide  of  America's  struggle 
for  independence. 

Under  the  able  guidance  of  W. 
Wilson  Heinitsh,  Chestnut  Hill,  Di- 
rector of  the  Preserve,  and  one  of 
its  founders  when  it  was  started  in 
1931.  the  trails  have  grown  in  ruim- 
ber  and  beauty.  Being  extended  into 
the  wooded  side  of  the  hill,  from 
various  places  along  the  roadway 
leading  to  the  tower,  they  are  read- 
ily accessible,  and  a  large  parking 
space  half  way  down  the  hill  makes 
it  possible  to  visit  nearly  all  of  them 
with  only  a  short  walk. 

Ccnstruction  and  planning  work 
has  been  done  by  W.P.A.  workers 
and  volunteers  representing  many 
organizations  interested  in  conserva- 
tion and  gardening.  Among  these  are 
the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of 
Natural  Beauty  in  Pennsylvania, 
Garden  Club  of  America,  The  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, The  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  The  Wildflower  Preser- 
vation Society,  The  D.  A.  R.,  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  and 
other  organizations  representing  a 
coml)ined  interest  of  some  80,000 
people.  The  work  is  sponsored  by 
the     Department     of     P'orests     and 


Waters    as    an    educational    feature, 
of  Washington  Crossing  Park. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Magill,  Superintendent 
of  the  Washington  Crossing  Park  at 
the  present  time,  has  shown  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Preserve  by  contribut- 
ing  both  time  and  money  as  well  as 
going  afield  to  collect  rare  plants  for 
the  trails. 


ACID  SOIL  FERNS 
WHERRY  TRAIL 

One  of  the  most  interesting  trails 
is  the  Edgar  T.  Wherry  trail  named 
for   Dr.    E.   T.   Wherry*  of  the   Uni- 
versitv     of     Pennsylvania,     a     well 
known  authority  on  ferns,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Preserve  Committee.  Dr. 
Wherry   has    placed   along   this   trail 
many  rare  ferns,  all  native  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  hopes  to  have  when 
completed  a   living  herbarium   of  all 
ferns  and  fern  allies  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, growing  as  nearly  as   pos- 
sible   in    their    native    surroundings. 
For     example      the     Walking      fern 
Brownstem    Spleenwort   which    unite 
to  form  the  rare  hybrid  cross  known 
as  Scotts  Spleenwort  require  a  lime- 
stone   habitat,    which    was    built    for 
their    accommodation.      The    special 
sand    stone    habitat    constructed    by 
Dr.     Wherry     himself    contains    the 
rare       Mountain       Spleenwort      and 
Lobed     Spleenwort     both     becoming 
established.    In    all    more    than    fifty 
varieties  of  ferns  have  become  estab- 
lished on  this  trail,  since  it  extends 
into   a   low    wet   area   that   makes   it 


"Recreation  i)arks  are  those  areas 
wliich    in    most    cases    possess    some 
scenic  distinction  and  supply  an  op- 
portunity     for      active      recreation. 
Twenty-eight    of    these    recreational 
areas    are    scattered    tlirouj;iu)ut    tlie 
State  and  eacli  one  is  provided  witli 
shelters,    tables,    benches,    fireplaces 
and   pure   spring  water.   Tiiroughout 
tiiese  areas  are  direction  signs  wiiich 
])oint     the     way     to     roads,     trails, 
streams,    historic    sites,    i)icturesque 
views,  scenic  drives,  lire  observation 
towers,    interesting    tree    i)lantations 
and  individual  trees. 

"Places  within  the  State  Forests 
of  unusual  scenic  beauty,  having  his- 
torical associations  and  unique  geo- 
logical and  botanical  distinctions  are 
set  aside  as  State  Forest  Monuments. 
Thirty-five  sites  suitable  for  tempo- 
rary *cami)ing  and  ])icnicking  have 
been  set  aside  within  the  State  For- 
ests. 

"The  State  Forests  ])rovide  a 
peerless  playground  for  the  benefit 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  at  all 
times." 


"A  contributing  factor  to  the  ,  .- 
vantages  to  s])ortsmen  in  the  St  ,  c 
Forests  is  the  fact  that  within  th.  u; 
forests,  and  under  the  managem  it 
of  the  (iame  Commission,  are  loc ;.      1 


;i       1 


HAPPY  HUNTING.  FISHING 
FOUND   IN  STATE'S  FORESTS 

Although  the  1,()5(),()0()  acres  of 
State-owned  forest  land  represent 
only  one-eighth  of  the  entire  forest 
area  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State  For- 
ests last  year  supplied  more  than 
one-half  of  the  bear  and  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  deer  shot  by  hunters 
in  the  Connnonwealth,  according  to 
(;.  Albert  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the 
l)ei)artment  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

Available  information  indicates 
571  bear  were  killed  last  year,  25 i 
having  been  killed  on  State-owned 
land.  The  deer  kill  is  now  estimated 
at  approximately  (>0,00(),  with  over 
10,500  of  these  killed  on  State-own- 
ed land. 


71)  game  refuges,  the  combined 
of   which    is    51),1)0:J    acres,"    Ste\\    ,t 
said.  "In  these  refuges  game  bn  -  U 
and  multiplies  rapidly  and  unmoh    t 
fd.   Each  year  the  opportunities      or 
sportsmen    using    the    State    Forcts 
are  being  improved.  More  than  :i.(>iiO 
miles     of     State     Forest     roads     aiul 
1,000    miles    of    State    Forest    trails 
open   vast  areas   of   forest  land   that 
formerly     were     not     accessible     lor 
hunting. 

"Streams  within  the  State  Fort  ^ts 
are  being  stocked   with   fish,  and  ;m 
extensive     program     of     stream    im- 
provement  is   being  carried   forward 
through    cooperation    on   the   part   ot 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps. 
Within  the  better   protected   forests, 
both    game    and    fish    constantly    In- 
come    more    abundant.     During    tlif 
])ast     year,     ap})roximately     (iOO.OOO 
fish   were  ])lanted   in  the   State   For- 
ests,   of    which    150,000    were    brook 
trout." 

"Sportsmen  are  welcome  in  Hit 
State  Forests,  and  a  special  permit 
to  hunt  in  them  is  not  necessary.  All 
that  is  asked  of  visitors  in  the  Statr 
Forests  is  that  they  obey  the  gaiiu-. 
fish  and  forest  laws,  and  be  cart  tul 
with  fire  in  the  woods." 


DELAWARE     RIVER 

FROM 

BOWMANS  HILL 


BOWMANS  HILL  STATE 

WILDFLOWER   PRESERVE 

Anna  K.  Bewley 

!()winan's  Hill  State  Wildflower 
J  ,irve  is  attracting  the  attention 
o!  people  in  other  states  than  Penn- 
),\l\ania  and  rapidly  becoming  |)op- 
ti!  1'  with  a  large  number  of  ))eople 
\\ :  II  are  interested  in  its  historical 
a>  well  as  its  flcral  and  seenie 
heantv. 

Located  high  above  the  Preserve 
;!ii(l  the  Delaware  River.  Hownian's 
Hill  tower  nearby  ofl'ers  an  enchant- 
ing view  from  the  to))  of  tlu'  liill. 
Till-  tower  i)uilt  of  stoni-  125  feet  in 
height  marks  the  place  where  Wash- 
ington's lookouts  were  posted  Christ- 
m.is  night  177(5  when  his  surprise 
attack  en  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
turned  the  tide  of  America's  strugo-]c 
for  independence. 

I  iider  the  able  guidance  of  W. 
Wilson  Heinitsh,  Ciiestnut  Hill.  Di- 
reet:  r  of  the  Preserve,  and  one  of 
its  founders  when  it  was  started  in 
1J)'{I,  the  trails  have  grown  in  num- 
l)er  and  beautv.  lieini>-  extended  into 
the  wooded  side  of  the  hill,  from 
various  ])laces  along  the  roadway 
Itading  to  tlie  tower,  they  are  read- 
ily accessible,  and  a  large  ])arking 
sp.uf  half  wav  down  the  hill  makes 
it  possible  to  visit  nearly  all  of  theui 
witli  only  a  short  walk. 

('instruction  and  planning  work 
has  hctn  done  by  W.P.A.  workers 
•Hid  volunteers  representing  many 
organizations  interested  in  conserva- 
timi  and  gardening.  Among  these  are 
tlie  Council  for  the  Preservation  of 
Natural  Beauty  in  Pennsylvania. 
Garden  Club  of  America.  The  Fed- 
erated Women's  Clubs  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men. Clubs,  The  Wildflower  Preser- 
vati,,,,  Society.  The  I).  A.  R..  the 
Girl  Scouts  and  Boy  Scouts  and 
otht  .  organizations  re|)resenting  a 
coinl.  ned  interest  of  some  80.000 
peopl'.  The  work  is  s})onsored  by 
t!<t'      department      of      Forests      and 


Waters    as    an    educational     feature, 
of  Washington  Crossing  Park. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Magill.  Superintendent 
of  the  Wasliingt(m  Crossing  Park  at 
tile  present  time,  lias  shown  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Preserve  by  contribut- 
ing l)oth  time  and  nnmev  as  well  as 
going  afield  to  collect  rare  plants  for 
the  trails. 


ACID   SOIL    FERNS 
WHERRY   TRAIL 

One  (if  the  most   interesting  trails 
is  the  Kdgar  T.  Wherry  trail  named 
for    Dr.    K.    T.    Wherry   of   the   Uni- 
versitv      of      Pennsvlvania.      a      well 
kn;)wn  autlioritv  on  ferns,  and  Cliair- 
man  of  the   Preserve  Committee.  Dr. 
Wherry    has    ))laced    along   this   trail 
many  rare  ferns,  all   native  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  he  lio|)es  to  have  when 
completed   a    living   herbarium   of  all 
ferns  and  fern  allies  found  in   Penn- 
sylvania, growing  as   nearly   as   ])os- 
sible     in    their    native    surroundina-s. 
For      examj>le      the      Walking      fern 
Brownstem    S))leenwort    which    unite 
to  form  the  rare  hybrid  cross  known 
as  Scotts  S])leenw()rt  recpiire  a  lime- 
stone   habitat,    which    was    built    for 
their     accommodation.      The     special 
sand     stone     habitat     constructed    by 
Dr.     Wherry     himself    contains     tin- 
rare       Mountain       Spleenwort       and 
F'jbed     S))leenw()rt     both      becoming 
established.    In    all    more    than    fifty 
varieties  of  ferns  have  become  estab- 
lished  on  this   trail,   since   it  extends 
into   a    low    wet    area    that    makes    it 
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possible  to  grow  ferns  requiring  this 
kind  of  soil  as  well. 

The  Pidcoek  trail  placed  as  a  me- 
morial to  John  Pidcoek  and  his  wife 
is  located  a  short  distance  down  the 
hill  from  the  tower.  He  was  the  first 
white  settler  and  built  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  and  established  a  trading 
post  with  the  Indians  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  1684. 

The      Evergreen      trail      passing 
through    a   beautiful   stand   of   hem- 
locks above  the  Pidcoek  creek,  was 
built    in    memory    of    Mrs.    Horatio 
Gates   Lloyd  a  prominent   Philadel- 
phia horticulturist.  It  has  a  special 
habitat     constructed     for     Partridge 
berries,    by    Joseph    Adams    of    the 
Morris    Arboretum.   Mr.   Adams   did 
such  careful  placing  of  the  rocks  and 
blended  it  so  well  with  the  surround" 
ings  that  most  people  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  a  habitat  and  also  fail  to 
note   the   dainty   little   orchid   good- 
yera  repens  growing  there. 

Each  trail  has  its  distinguishing 
features,  one  dedicated  to  Dr.  John 
Harshberger  the  well  known  botan- 
ist, has  tulip  poplars  planted  at  the 
entrance  because  before  his  death 
Dr.  Harshberger  worked  very  hard 
to  have  this  made  the  Pennsylvania 
State  tree. 


The    Azalea    trail    beside    its    fine 
display    of    azaleas    and    arbutus    in 
early    spring,   has   two    plantings   of 
Box'      Huckleberry,       (Gaylussacia 
brachycera)   this  rare  plant  is  ever- 
green' and   does   not   bear   fruit   that 
produces  seed  fertile  enough  to  grow. 
It  was   estimated  that   spreading   as 
it  does  only  from  root  shcots  it  has 
taken    the    plant    between    five    and 
twelve   thousand  years   to   cover  the 
area     it     now     occupies     in      Perry 
County. 

The  Parry  Educational  trail  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Clubs  of 
Bucks  County  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cooperation  and  leadership  of 
Mrs.    Henry    C.    Parry    in    Garden 


Club  and  Conservation  activities,  is 
so  arranged  that  children  and  others 
not  familiar  with  common  wild- 
flowers  mav  learn  their  names  f ro  n 
stones  upon  which  they  are  painted, 
the  stones  being  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  plants  named. 

Part   of  this   trail   winds   over   an 
old  copper  mine,  said  to  be  so  old 
that  no  record  can  be   found  of  its 
origin.    A    chamber    twenty    feet   or 
more  in   circumference  with   a  deep 
well  of  ice  cold  water  in  one  corner 
and  the  roof  covered  with  stalactites 
is   no  longer   accessible   because   the 
passage  leading  to  it  is  covered  with 
earth  and  stones.  Fairly  good  speci- 
mens   of   copper    pyrites    or    "fool's 
gold"  have  been  obtained  there. 

Trillium   trail,   with    its    hundreds 
of  blooms  is  much  admired  in  early 
spring.     Bluebell     trail,     blue     with 
Mertensia,  as  it  winds  along  Pidcoek 
creek  is  not  only  beautiful  in  Mer- 
tensia time  but  also  in  the  fall  when 
Joe  Pye,  Golden  Sunflowers  and  Iron 
weed 'are   in  bloom.   This   trail  is  a 
memorial   to   Miss   Fanny   Chapman. 
Probablv  the  most  gorgeous  color 
displav  in' the  Preserve  is  produced 
by  the  brilliant  red  Cardinal  flowers 
a'nd   fringed   Gentians   on   an   island 
in  the  pond.    These  charming  flowers 
were    placed    on    an    island    because 
this  seemed  a   safe   retreat  for  such 
rare     and     attractive     plants.     The 
pond  was  built  as  a  habitat  for  water 
lilies   spatter  dock,  lizard's   tail   and 
other    aquatic    plants    by    diverting 
water  from  a  stream  in  the  Preserve. 
Among   the    interesting    trails    yet 


.0  be  developed  are  the  Medicinal 
Herb  trail  and  memorial  plantings 
iilong  the  race  bank,  which  is  suited 
to  a  large  variety  of  native  flora. 
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TOHICKON  CREEK 
RALPH  STOVER  STATE  PARK 


THE  SCENIC  CIRCLE— A  TRIP 
THROUGH  EASTERN  PENNA. 

(Approximately    650    Miles) 

Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox 
From  Philadelphia  follow  U.  S. 
Route  1,  out  past  the  fish  hatcheries 
at  Torresdale  to  Morrisville,  so 
called  because  at  one  time  Robert 
Morris  made  his  home  here. 

Turn  left  along  the  Delaware 
River  onto  Route  32,  and  go  to 
Washington  Crossing,  where  Wash- 
ington crossed  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  night,  1776.  The  original 
ferrv  is  part  of  the  Inn.  See  the  old 
Mill'. 

New  Hope  is  on  the  Canal,  and  is 
a  beautiful  spot,  a  center  for  artists, 
and  for  art  schools.  The  scenery  is 

lovely. 

On  to  Point  Pleasant,  where 
Ralph  Stover  State  Park,  created 
in  memory  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
early  settlers,  affords  fine  picnic 
ground  and  cabins  and  shelters.  See 
Sunset  Rock,  Soapstone  Rock,  Blue 
Rock,  and  the  Devil's  Tea  Table. 

Keep  on  into  U.  S.  Route  611, 
tlirough  Kintnersville,  and  on  to 
Easton,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Delaware  Indian  town, 
called  "The  Forks  of  the  Delaware," 
Easton  was  an  important  settlement 
in  Colonial  Days. 

Keep  straight  on  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  Appalachian  Trail, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  passes  here. 
The  Delaware  Water  Gap  is  formed 
by  a  break  in  the  Kittatinny  Range 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and 
theve  the  Delaware  River  passes 
thnnigh  a  magnificent  gorge.  At 
thi^  point  the  Delaware  River  is  60 
feec   deep.   Lake  Lenape  is  situated 


half-way  up  the  mountain  side.  Fine 
fishing,  good  hotels,  three  golf 
courses.  Good  bathing. 

Now  continue  along  the  Delaware 
on  U.  S.  Route  209,  to  Echo  Lake, 
and  then  to  Bushkill.  Bushkill  Falls 
is  called  the  Niagara  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  upper  Delaware  valley  is 
famous  for  its  beauty.  Deer  and 
small  game  hunting  good,  excellent 
bass  and  trout  fishing.  All  through 
this  region  good  year-round  sports 
and  facilities  for  enjoying  them. 

On  through  Egypt  Mills  and  to 
Dingmans  Ferry.  Dingmans  Falls 
and  Silver  Thread  Falls  on  Ding- 
mans Creek  are  both  higher  than 
Niagara,  though  not  in  one  sheer 
drop. 

Turn  left  on  road  to  Edgemere 
and  then  to  Porter's  Lake,  and  turn 
right  onto  Route  402.  We  are  now 
in  the  George  W.  Child's  State  Park, 
and  we  go  past  High  Knob  Tower 
and  through  Promised  Land  State 
Park.  Both  Parks  afford  fine  picnic 
grounds  and  Promised  Land  Park 
has  a  number  of  cabins  for  rent,  also 
boating,  swimming,  and  tenting  fa- 
cilities. 

We  go  past  Bruce  Lake,  to  Route 
6,  the  U.  S.  Route  known  as  the 
Roosevelt  Highway,  where  we  con- 
tinue to  Hawley,  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Poconos,  through  which 
we  have  been  traveling.  Deer  are 
plentiful  here.  Just  south  of  Hawley 
is  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  which  is  the 
largest  artificial  lake  within  the 
state.  The  shore  line  is  fifty-three 
miles.  Made  in  1926  by  damming 
Wallenpaupack  Creek  for  hydraulic 
power.  Excellent  vacation  spot. 

On  to  Honesdale,  where,  on  Aug- 
ust 8,  1828  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
first  locomotive  to  turn  a  wheel  by 
steam  on  a  track,  made  its  initial  run 
from  Honesdale  to  Seelyville,  on  a 
railroad  which  was  built  primarily 
to  transport  coal. 


possible  to  grow  ftrns  rcqiiirino-  tliis 
kind  of  soil  as  well. 

The  Pideoek  trail  placed  as  a  me- 
morial to  John  Pideoek  and  his  wife 
is  located  a  short  distance  down  the 
hill  from  the  tower.  He  was  the  first 
white  settler  and  built  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  and  established  a  trading 
post  with  the  Indians  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill  in  Hi8i. 

The      Evergreen      trail      passing 
through    a    beautiful    stand    of    hem- 
locks above   the   Pideoek   creek,  was 
built    in    memory    of    Mrs.    Horatio 
Gates   Lloyd   a   prominent    Philadel- 
phia horticulturist.   It  has  a   special 
habitat     constructed     for     Partridge 
berries,    by    Joseph     Adams    of    the 
Morris    Arboretum.    Mr.   Adams   did 
such  careful  placing  of  the  rocks  and 
blended  it  so  well  with  the  surround- 
ings that  most  ])eople  do  not  recog- 
nize it  as  a  habitat  and  also  fail  to 
note   the   dainty    little    orchid    good- 
vera  repens  growing  there. 

Each  trail  has  its  distinguishing 
features,  one  dedicated  to  Dr.  John 
Harshberger  the  well  known  botan- 
ist, has  tulip  poi)lars  i)lanted  at  the 
entrance  because  before  liis  death 
Dr.  Harshberger  worked  very  hard 
to  have  this  made  the  Pennsylvania 
State  tree. 


The    Azalea    trail    beside    its    fine 
display    of    azaleas    and    arbutus    in 
earlv    spring,    has    two    i)lantings    of 
Box*       Huckleberry,        ((Jaylussaeia 
brachvcera)   this   rare   i)lant   is  ever- 
green* and   does    not   bear    fruit    that 
produces  seed  fertile  enough  to  grow. 
It  was   estimated   that    s])reading   as 
it  does  only  from  root  shcots  it  has 
taken    the    plant    between    five    and 
twelve   thousand   years   to   cover   the 
area      it     now     oecu])ies     in      Perry 
County. 

The  Parry  Educational  trail  spon- 
sored by  the  Women's  Clubs  of 
Bucks  County  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  cooperation  and  leadership  of 
Mrs.     Henrv    C.    Parry    in    (iarden 


Club   and   Conservation   activities, 
so  arranged  that  children  and  otlu 
not     familiar     with     common     wil 
riowers  mav  learn  their  names  fr.    , 
stones  upon  which  they  are  paint.    . 
the  stones  being  placed  in  the  mi.    ; 
of  the  plants  named. 

Part   of   this   trail   winds   over   .m 
old   copper   mine,   said   to  be   so  ..hi 
that   no   record   can  be   found  of   its 
origin.    A    chamber    twenty    feet    r,r 
more   in    circumference   with    a  de.  ]) 
well  of  ice  cold  water  in  one  cornrr 
and  the  roof  covered  with  stalactit.  s 
is    no   longer    accessible    because    tlie 
],assage  leading  to  it  is  covered  with 
earth  and  stones.  Fairly  good  speci- 
mens   of    co])per    pyrites    or    "fool's 
gold"  have  been  obtained  there. 

Trillium   trail,    with    its    hundreds 
of  blooms  is  much   admired  in  early 
spring.      Bluebell     trail,     blue     with 
Mertensia,  as  it  winds  along  Pideoek 
creek   is   not  only   beautiful    in   Mer- 
tensia time  but  a*lso  in  the  fall  when 
Joe  Pye,  (Jolden  Sunflowers  and  Iron 
weed'are   in   bloom.   This   trail   is  a 
memorial    to   Miss    Fanny   Chapm.m. 
Probablv  the  most  gorgeous  color 
display   in"  the   Preserve  is   produced 
by  the  brilliant  red  Cardinal  flow.rs 
and    fringed    Gentians    on    an   island 
in  the  pond.    These  charming  flowers 
were    placed    on    an    island    because 
this   seemed   a   safe   retreat   for   such 
rare     and     attractive      plants.     Tlie 
])ond  was  built  as  a  habitat  for  water 
lilies   spatter   dock,  lizard's   tail   and 
other     aquatic    plants    by     diverting 
water  from  a  stream  in  the  Preserve. 
Among   the    interesting    trails    yet 


)   be   developed   are    the    Medicinal 
•  Icrb   trail   and    memorial    plantings 
,  long  the  race  bank,  wliich  is  suited 
a  large  variety  of  native  flora. 


TOHICKON    CREEK 
RALPH    STOVER    STATE    PARK 


THE  SCENIC  CIRCLE— A  TRIP 
THROUGH  EASTERN  PENNA. 

(Approximafely    650    Miles) 

Mrs.  Cyril  G.  Fox 
From  Philadelphia  follow  U.  S. 
Ht)ute  1,  out  past  the  fish  hatcheries 
a  I  Torresdale  to  Morris  ville,  so 
called  because  at  one  time  Robert 
Morris  made  his  home  here. 

Turn  left  along  the  Delaware 
River  onto  Route  32,  and  go  to 
Washington  Crossing,  where  Wash- 
ijigton  crossed  the  Delaware  on 
Christmas  night,  1776.  The  original 
ferrv  is  part  of  the  Inn.  See  the  old 
Mill". 

New  Hope  is  on  the  Canal,  and  is 
a  htautiful  spot,  a  center  for  artists, 
and  for  art  schools.   The  scenery   is 

lovely. 

» 

On  to  Point  Pleasant,  where 
R.ilj)h  Stover  State  Park,  created 
in  memory  of  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
early  settlers,  affords  fine  picnic 
ground  and  cabins  and  shelters.  See 
Sunset  Rock,  Soapstone  Rock,  Blue 
Rock,  and  the  Devil's  Tea  Table. 

Keep  on  into  U.  S.  Route  Gil, 
through  Kintnersville,  and  on  to 
Easton,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  Delaware  Indian  town, 
calhd  "The  Forks  of  the  Delaware." 
Kaston  was  an  important  settlement 
in  Colonial  Days. 

Keep  straight  on  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap.  The  Appalachian  Trail, 
^To^n  Maine  to  Georgia,  passes  here. 
Th'  Delaw^are  Water  Gap  is  formed 
by  :i  break  in  the  Kittatinny  Range 
of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and 
th(  •  the  Delaware  River  passes 
tin  !i(rh  a  magnificent  gorge.  At 
thi  point  the  Delaware  River  is  60 
ft«:    deep.   Lake  Lenape   is  situated 


half-way  up  the  mountain  side.  Fine 
fishing,  good  hotels,  three  golf 
courses,  (iood  bathing. 

Now  continue  along  the  Delaware 
on  U.  S.  Route  209,  to  Echo  Lake, 
and  then  to  Bushkill.  Bushkill  Falls 
is  called  the  Niagara  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  upper  Delaware  valley  is 
famous  for  its  beauty.  Deer  and 
small  game  hunting  good,  excellent 
bass  and  trout  fishing.  All  through 
this  region  good  year-round  sports 
and  facilities  for  enjoying  them. 

On  through  Egypt  Mills  and  to 
Dingmans  Ferry.  Dingmans  Falls 
and  Silver  Thread  Falls  on  Ding- 
mans Creek  are  both  iiigher  than 
Niagara,  though  not  in  one  sheer 
drop. 

Turn  left  on  road  to  Edgemere 
and  then  to  Porter's  Lake,  and  turn 
right  onto  Route  402.  We  are  now 
in  the  George  W.  Child's  State  Park, 
and  we  go  past  High  Knob  Tower 
and  through  Promised  Land  State 
Park.  Both  Parks  afford  fine  picnic 
grounds  and  Promised  Land  Park 
has  a  number  of  cabins  for  rent,  also 
boating,  swinmiing,  and  tenting  fa- 
cilities. 

We  go  past  Bruce  Lake,  to  Route 
6,  the  U.  S.  Route  known  as  the 
Roosevelt  Highway,  where  we  con- 
tinue to  Hawley,  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Poconos,  through  which 
we  have  been  traveling.  Deer  are 
])lentiful  here.  Just  south  of  Hawley 
is  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  whieli  is  the 
largest  artificial  lake  within  tlie 
state.  The  shore  line  is  fifty-three 
miles.  Made  in  1926  by  damming 
Wallenpaupack  Creek  for  liydraulic 
])ower.   Excellent  vacation  spot. 

On  to  Honesdale.  where,  on  Aug- 
ust 8.  1828  the  Stourbridge  Lion, 
first  locomotive  to  turn  a  wheel  by 
steam  on  a  track,  made  its  initial  run 
from  Honesdale  to  Seelvville,  on  a 
railroad  which  was  built  primarily 
to  transport  coal. 
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And  now  we  come  into  the  An- 
tliracite  Region. 

Carbondale,  where,  in  the  early 
davs,  coal  was  taken  by  sled  and 
shipped  on  rafts  to  Philadelphia. 

We  continue  on  to  Archbald, 
which  lies  in  a  region  of  geological 
interest  because  of  numerous  pot- 
holes, especially  the  Archbald  pot- 
hole, formed  by  a  glacial  action  ami 
claimed    to    be    the    largest    in    the 

world. 

And    now    we    come    to   Scranton, 

which  is  the  North  Gateway  to  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Belt.  Scranton  is 
the  third  largest  city  in  the  state, 
and  is  a  center  for  education,  for  in- 
dustry, and  for  beautiful  scenery. 

Take  Route  6  out  of  Scranton  and 
wind  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 
At  Tunkhannock  you  will  find  a 
picturesque  spot,  situated  between 
two  hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tunkhannock  and  the  Susquehanna 
Rivers.  North  of  Tunkhannock  is 
Lake  Carey,  a  charming  mountain 
lake  at  an  elevation  of  about   1,000 

feet. 

Wyalusing  is  a  place  to  stop,  and 
see  'Wvalusing  and  Rock  Mount, 
which  afford  fine  views,  among  which 
is  a  marvelous  panorama  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Wyalusing  Hills  are 
popular  with  vacationists  and  sports- 
men,   and   afford   good   hunting    and 

fishing. 

Wysox,  which  is  two  miles  north 
of  Lake  Wesauking,  a  popular  sum- 
mer resort,  which  aifords  all  summer 

sports. 

Towanda  is  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  and  is  situated  where  three 
valleys  converge. 

Continue  on  Route  6  and  you  will 
come  to  Troy,  one  of  the  greatest 
dairy  centers  in  America.  Of  inter- 
est are  Cease's  Glenn,  views  from 
Armenia  Mountain,  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  some  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  good  fishing  as  well 
as  deer  hunting  on  Armenia  and 
South   Mountains. 


At  Mansfield  turn  left  and  con- 
tinue on  Route  6.  Mansfield  is  .-. 
shipping  point  for  dairy  products. 
Of  interest,  Smythe  Park. 

Wellsboro,      The      Annual      Stat. 
Laurel   Festival   is  the  last  week   in 
June    Wellsboro  has  good  tourist  ac 
eommodations,  and  has  fifty  miles  ot 
mountain  drives,  radiating  from  the 
town.    Good  hunting  and  fishing. 

From  Wellsboro   take   Route   r>()(). 
which    leads    directly    to    the    Grand 
Canvon  of  Pennsylvania,  whicli  may 
be  viewed  from  look-out  in  Leonard 
Harrison     State     Park,     which     has 
crood  i)icnic  facilities  and  fine  roads. 
The  Grand  Canyon,  which  has  been 
known   for  many  years,  as  the  Pine 
Creek  Gorge,  is  fifty  miles  long,  and 
at    one    point    has    a    depth    of    two 
thousand  feet.    Very  beautiful,  very 
inspiring,  and  totally  unexpected  in 
its   extent    and    size— don't   miss    it. 
It  is  an  outstanding  scenic  spectacle. 
Colton  Point  Park  is  across  the  Can- 
yon from  Harrison  State  Park.  Deer 
Very  plentiful,  and  very  tame. 

Continue  west  on  Pennsylvania 
Route  44  from  Wellsboro  to  Gale- 
ton,  which  is  the  main  point  of  entry 
to  the  famous  Black  Forest,  Penn- 
svlvania's  wildest  hunting  and  fisli^ 
ing  area,  containing  700,000  acrrs 
of  State  Forest  Lands,  and  700  mih  s 
of  trout  streams,  a  sportsman's  para- 
dise. 

Go  from  Sweden  Valley  to  Cou- 
dersport.  Four  miles  east  of  Couders- 
port  is  the  Coudersport  Ice  Mine,  a 
remarkable  freak  of  nature.  A 
vertical  shaft  of  40  feet,  in  whuh 
beautiful  and  fantastic  ice  forma- 
tions appear  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  disappear  in  the  winter  I 

Back  on  Route  6  to  Sweden  V;'i- 
ley,  turn  right  on  Route  44,  travers- 
ing the  Tiadaghton  and  Susquehyn- 
nock  State  Forests  to  Jersey  Shoe 
Cherry  Springs,  and  the  beautiMl 
Cherry  Springs  Drive. 


Game  refuges  all  along  the  Cou- 
dersport-Jersey  Shore  Pike  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  great  increase  in 
leer.  Bear  and  grouse  are  plentiful 
iid  the  bass  and  trout  fishing  is 
famous. 

At  Oleona  turn  right  and  continue 
past  Ole  Bull  Castle,  in  Ole  Bull 
State  Park,  named  for  the  famous 
violinist.  Good  picnic  grounds. 

Then  through  Dyer  Farm  State 
Park,  which  has  cabins,  tenting  and 
j)icnic  facilities,  and  where  the 
seenerv  is  especially  lovely. 

From  Pump  Station  continue  on 
Route  44  to  Jersey  Shore,  which  is 
two  miles  west  of  Pine  Creek,  on 
which  is  the  Tiadaghton  Elm,  where 
the  Fair  Play  men  signed  a  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  on  July  4, 
1776,  not  knowing  another  was  being 
.signed  the  same  day  in  Philadelphia. 

Left  on  U.  S.  Route  220  to  Wil- 
liamsport,  known  as  the  Scenic 
Capital  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  In 
its  early  days  the  city  was  one  of  the 
foremost  lumbering  centers  of  the 
world,  today  Williamsport  has  a 
ifreat  diversity  of  industry.  The 
Susquehanna  River,  Loyalsock  and 
Lycoming  Creeks  offer  facilities  for 
boating  and  bathing,  and  Williams- 
])ort  is  a  great  headquarters  for 
fishermen  and  hunters,  as  game  and 
Hsh  abound  nearby. 

Go  straight  through  onto  U.  S. 
Route  15  to  Harrisburg  following 
the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
Trail. 

Montoursville  lies  in  the  center  of 
magnificent  scenery,  and  it  is  claim- 
ed that  this  land  is  the  finest  known 
for  the  growing  of  celery. 

Muncy — the  Money  valley  is 
lovely. 

Milton  is  the  center  of  a  vast 
scenic  region. 

Northumberland.  Here  Dr.  Jos. 
Priestly,  distinguished  scientist  and 
di  coverer  of  oxygen,  made  his  home 
for  years  until  his  death  in  1804. 


Sunbury  stands  on  the  site  of  Fort 
Augusta,  which  was  built  in  1756, 
and  was  an  important  outpost  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  Thomas  A. 
Edison  conducted  experiments  in 
Sunbury,  and  the  city  is  properly 
known  as  "the  birthplace  of  the  elec- 
tric light."  The  city  hotel  was  the 
first  building  in  the  world  to  be  elec- 
trically lighted.  Sunbury  is  a  rail- 
road and  industrial  center.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent.  Sunbury  is  a 
popular  place  for  vacationists. 

Millersburg  is  the  western  term- 
inal of  the  Lykens  Valley  Trail. 
Going  west  is  a  ferry  across  the 
Susquehanna. 

Rockville.  Of  great  interest  is  the 
Fort  Hunter  Museum,  built  in  1814 
on  the  site  of  the  old   F'ort  Hunter. 

And  en  to  Harrisburg,  the  cap- 
ital of  Pennsylvania,  and  no  Penn- 
sylvanian  should  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  the  city  and  its 
many  wonderful  buildings,  as  well 
as  its  museums,  parks  and  fine  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Make  a  special 
tour  through  the  capital  and  its 
many  buildings,  a  guide  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Follow  Route  230  from  Harris- 
burg to  Lancaster,  passing  through 
country  settled  by  the  Germans, 
Swiss  and  today  made  picturesque 
by  the  quaint  customs  of  the  Amish, 
the  plain-people,  the  Mennonites 
and  many  other  sects,  but  also  made 
prosperous  by  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  these  people. 

Lancaster  is  such  an  interesting 
city  it  deserves  enough  time  for  a 
real  tour.  See  Thaddeus  Stevens 
(the  "great  commoner")  tomb. 
"Wheatland"  the  home  of  President 
Buchanan's  old  age;  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College;  the  Witness  Tree 
at  Donegal  Church  and  many  more 
places,  all  of  interest,  industrially, 
historically,  culturally,  or  from  the 
religious  standpoint. 


Through  Lancaster  to  Coatesville, 
via  the  Lincoln  Highway,  Route  30. 
This  drive  is  unusual  in  its  extensive 
views  and  beautiful  scenery. 

Coatesville,  which  was  once  fa- 
mous as  a  trading  post.  It  was  here 
the  first  rolling  mill  in  America  was 
built.  One  of  Pennsylvania's  im- 
portant industrial  cities  since  1793. 
Through  Downingtown,  charming 
and  Colonial  in  effect,  with  its 
Quaker  background  stamped  on 
every  street,  and  on  to  Paoli. 

Continue  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
through  Philadelphia's  suburbs,  and 
on  into  Philadelphia. 


PARKS  AND   RECREATIONAL 

FACILITIES 

T.  G.  Norris,  Forester  District  No.  I 


The  Michaux  Forest  District, 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  the 
South  Mountain  area  mostly  North 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  has  three 
recreational  areas,  namely  Caledonia 
State  Park,  Pine  Grove  Furnace 
and  Laurel  Forge. 

All    of    these    areas     are    in    the 
process    of   development    to    provide 
larger    facilities    to    accomodate    the 
growing     patronage     they     receive. 
These   were    originally    scenic    areas 
more  or  less  detached  from  the  for- 
est land.  The  increased  use  of  these 
areas  is  due  to  the  extensive  use  of 
the  automobile  and  to  improved  for- 
est roads,  and  all  of  these  areas  re- 
ceive  greater   use   each   year.   When 
the  CCC  Camps  were  established  in 
the   State   Forests,  material   aid  was 
given  the  Department  in  developing 
all  of  the  recreational  areas.    Many 
needed  improvements  were  installed, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  planning  or 
being  built. 

Laurel  Forge  recreational  area  is 
nearing    completion.     This     area    is 


built  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Dam,  and 
includes    a    sand    beach,    bathhouse, 
parking    area,    and    other    necessary 
park    facilities.    This   area,   together 
with  a  picnic  area  near  the  head  of 
the    Dam,    received    a    greatly    in- 
creased  patronage    during   the    past 
summer,    notwithstanding    that    the 
Highway    Department    was    relocat- 
ing a  road  around  this  beach  area. 
It  is  too  early  to  make  a  prediction, 
but    when    the    development    of    the 
area   is  completed  it  should  receive 
twice  to  three  times  the  patronage  in 
1941  than  it  received  during  the  past 
summer. 

The  Pine  Grove  Furnace  area  lias 
long  been  a  recreational  area  as  well 
as  a  point  of  historical  interest,  due 
to  the  presence  of  the   old  charcoal 
iron    furnace    at   this    place.    Recre- 
ational  development  here   has    been 
curtailed   due   to   the   presence    of  a 
branch    of    the    Reading    Railroad, 
which    passed    along    the    shore    of 
Fuller  Lake.  The  "Fuller  Lake"  is 
an  old  ore  hole,  now  filled  with  clear, 
sparkling   water,   that   makes    swim- 
ming  a   pleasure.   The    railroad   was 
abandoned    in    the    late    summer    of 
191.0,  and  plans  for  the  development 
of   this    area    are   in   the   process   of 
being    made    which    will    provide    a 
parking   area,  picnic  grounds,  batli- 
house     and     safe     swimming     area, 
swimming  dock,  tourist  tenting  area, 
and  relocation  of  some  of  the  roads 
for    greater    convenience.     It    is   ex- 
pected   that    this    area    will    be    de- 
veloped    at    the    beginning    of    the 
spring  season  in   1941. 

The  Caledonia  State  Forest  Park, 
located  along  the  Lincoln  Highway, 
has  been  improved  by  various 
agencies.  State  Park  Camp  SP-1^^ 
spent  several  years  in  developin  : 
parking  areas,  play  field  and  picnu 
areas  in  the  Park.  The  WPA  erectc  d 
an  administration  building,  restort  I 


JOHN   R.   WILLIAMS    (foreground) 
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the  old  Thaddeus  Stevens  Black- 
smith Shop,  and  built  a  modern 
swimming  pool  and  bathhouse.  The 
National  Youth  Administration  have 
built  a  Conservation  Museum,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  process  of 
building  a  nature  trail,  and  are  put- 
ting the  water  supply  line  into 
usable  condition.  The  Chambersburg 
Garden  Club,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Sharpe,  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  developing  the 
nature  trail  to  a  point  where  it  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  section. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  train- 
ing program  of  the  N.  Y.  A.,  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  additional  develop- 
ments and  improvements  at  all  these 
recreational  areas. 
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Throu^li  Lancastrr  to  CoattsvilU", 
via  tlu'  Lincoln  Hifiliway.  Route  :J0. 
This  drive  is  unusual  in  its  extensive 
views  and  iRaiitifnl  scenery. 

Coatesville.  wlucli  was  once  fa- 
mous as  a  tradinji-  post.  It  was  here 
tiie  first  rolling,-  mill  in  America  was 
built.  One  of  Pennsylvania's  im- 
portant industrial  cities  since  17i):i. 
Tlirouj»h  Downinji'town.  charming- 
aiul  Colonial  in  effect,  with  its 
Quaker  background  stamped  on 
everv  street,  and  on  to  Paoli. 

Continue  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
through  Philadeli)hia's  suburbs,  and 
on  into  rhiladeli)hia. 
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PARKS  AND    RECREATIONAL 

FACILITIES 

T.  G.  Norris,  Forester  District  No.   I 

The  Michaux  Forest  District, 
which  comprises  a  i)ortion  of  the 
South  Mountain  area  mostly  North 
of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  has  three 
recreational  areas,  namely  Caledcmia 
Statt>  Park.  Pine  (irove  Furnace 
and  Laurel  Forge. 

All     (.f     these     areas     are     in     the 
])rocess    of    develo])ment    to    ])rovide 
larger     facilities    to    accomodate    tiie 
<rrowing      ])atronage      they      receive. 
These    were    originally    scenic    areas 
more  or  less  detached  from  the   for- 
est land.  The   increased  use  of   these 
areas   is  due   to   tiie   extensive    use   ot 
the  automobile  and  to  imi)roved   for- 
est  roads,  and  all  of  these   areas  re- 
ceive   greater    use    each    year.    When 
the  ("('('   Caujps   were  established   in 
the   State    Forests,   material    aid   was 
given  the   Department   in  develoi)ing 
all  of  tlu    recreational  areas.     Many 
needed  in>})rovements  were  installed, 
or  are  in  the  process  of  ])lanning  or 
being  built. 

Laurel    I'orge   recreational    area    is 
nearing     eompleticm.     This     area     is 


built  on  the  side  of  Laurel  Dam,  an(! 
includes    a    sand    beach,    bathhous. 
parking    area,    and    other    necessary 
park    facilities.    This    area,    togetlu 
with  a  picnic  area  near  the  head  o 
the     Dam,     received     a     greatly     in 
creased    i)atronage    during    the    i)a> 
summer,     notwithstanding    that     tlu 
Highway    Department    was    relocat 
ing'^a    road   around   this   beach   area 
It  is  too  early  to  make  a  prediction 
but    when    the    development    of    tl. 
area    is    completed    it    should    receiv. 
twice  to  three  times  the  patronage  ii, 
H)tl  than  it  received  during  the  i)as* 
sunnner. 

The  Pine  (irove  Furnace  area  lia^ 
bmg  been  a  recreational  area  as  well 
as  a  point  of  historical  interest,  du. 
to   the   presence   of   the   old   charcoal 
iron    furnace    at    this    place.    Keer. 
ational    develoimient    here    has    been 
eurtailed    due    to    the    presence    ot    a 
branch     of     the     Heading     Railroad, 
which     passed    along     the     shore     ot 
Fuller   Lake.    The    "Fuller    Lake'    .s 
an  old  ore  hole,  now  Hlled  with  clear, 
sparkling    water,    that    make>    swnn 
mino-    a    jdeasure.    The    railroad    ua. 
abandoned    in     the    late    sunnner    nt 
n)K).  and  idans  for  the  developni. nt 
of   this    area    are    in    the    ])rocess    r, 
being    ma(h>     which     will     provide    a 
parking   area,   picnic   grounds,    batli 
bouse      and      safe      swiunning     area. 
swimming  dock,  tourist  tenting  area. 
and  relocation  of  some  of  the  roads 
for    greater    convenience.      It    is    in 
])eeted    that    this    area    will    be    (I 
veloi)ed     at     the     beginning     t»f     tli 
s))ring  season  in    11>H. 

The  Caledonia  State  Forest  Pari 
located  along  the  Lincoln  Highwa.v 
has  been  improved  by  varioi 
agencies.  State  Park  Cam])  SP-! 
si)ent  several  years  in  developi' 
])arking  areas.  i)lay  Held  and  pier 
areas  in  the  Park.  The  WPA  erect, 
an   administration   building,   restor 
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the  old  Thaddeus  .Stevens  Hlack- 
smitli  Shop,  and  l)uilt  a  modern 
swimming  pool  and  bathhouse.  The 
National  Youth  Acbninistration  have 
built  a  C<mservation  Museum,  and 
are  at  present  in  the  |)rocess  of 
building  a  nature  trail,  and  are  })ut- 
ting  the  water  su|)ply  line  into 
usable  condition.  The  Chambersburg 
Ciarden  Club,  under  the  leadirship 
of  Mrs.  Walter  K.  Sharpe.  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  develoj)ing  the 
nature  trail  to  a  point  where  it  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  section. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  train- 
ing |)rogram  of  the  X.  Y.  A.,  it  is 
hoped  to  secure  additional  develoj)- 
ments  and  improvements  at  all  these 
recreational  anas. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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—Picture    Courtesy    Miss    Myra    Lloyd    Dock 
LINCOLN    HIGHWAY.    1897,    EAST    FROM    GRAFFENBURG    INN 


KETTLE  CREEK  — IN   THE 
BUCKTAIL  MOUNTAINS 

Joseph    R.    Kendig 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Bucktail   Trad   Association 

The  Allegheny  Plateaus,  renamed 
the  Bucktail  Mountains,  comprise 
6,000  square  miles  of  the  drainage 
area  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  west  of  Williams- 
port  and  consist  of  forest  covered 
mountain  slopes,  points  and  ravine 
like  valleys,  highly  scenic  and  alto- 
gether, recreational. 

During  the  hunting  and  fishing 
seasons  many  thousands  of  big  game 
hunters  and  fisherman  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  annually  invade  this 
region.  Summertime  camping  in  de- 
lightful spots  and  auto  touring  over 
an  almost  completed  system  of  hard 
surfaced  State  highways  are  becomr 
ing  more  and  more  popular  in  the 
Bucktail  Mountains. 

These  embrace  the  Pine  Creek, 
Bald  Eagle,  Moshannon,  Kettle 
Creek  and  Sinnamahoning  regions 
of  which  much  can  be  told.  Let's  be- 


come more  specific  and  tell  some- 
tliing  cf  Kettle  Creek  with  its  nu- 
merous branches  heading  in  Potter 
County  to  the  north. 

The  State  Highways,  penetrating 
this  region  are  the  Coudersport  Pike, 
route  4-4.,  approached  from  route  120 
at  Jersey  Shore  by  way  of  Watcr- 
viUe  and  bv  connecting  roads  from 
Lock  Haven,  Renovo  and  Westi)ort 
and  State  Highway  route  14-4  ex- 
tending from  Moshannon  in  Centre 
County  route  54,  through  Renovo 
to  Gaieton,  en  route  6. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  through  its  district  head- 
quarters located  at  Renovo  and 
Coudersport,  are  opening  up  mag- 
nificent forest  vistas,  otherwise  hid- 
den bv  roadside  timber  growth. 

Though  a  traveler,  in  passing, 
may  quench  his  thirst  from  welc<  me 
mountain  springs,  his  soul  is  uplift- 
ed as  he  gazes  upon  natures  wond-r- 
ful  scenes. 

In  this  region  you  will  find  'wo 
State  Forest  Parks,  tlie  mecca  of 
manv  visitors. 


) 


Ole  Bull  State  Forest  Park  is 
iK-ar  the  farming  section  of  Ger- 
niania  and  Yokum  Hill  in  the  upper 
rt  aches  of  Kettle  Creek  and  Kettle 
(reek  State  Forest  Park  is  near 
Hammersleys  Forks  in  the  lower 
)i  aehes.  Both  parks  will  accommo- 
date 1.000  visitors  and  the  day  will 
eoine,  when  greater  facilities  will  be 
needed. 

A  touring  drive  through  the  Buck- 
tail  Mountains  is  a  good  vacation 
idea.  Friendly  people  in  nearby 
towns  and  cities  will  serve  you  and 
liel])  make  your  trip  an  enjoyable 
affair. 

Wiiy  not  j)lan  a  trip  on  or  before 
tlie  15th  of  October,  when  the 
autumn  leaves  are  in  the  height  of 
tlieir  coloring.^ 


MANY  TOURISTS  AT 
PRESQUE  ISLE 

During  June  (56,300  cars  carrying 
208.500  visitors  entered  Presque  Isle, 
also  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Park  at  Erie,  Superintendent 
Millard  L.  Davis  reports. 

This  is  an  increase  of  19  per  cent 
over  June,  1939,  and  an  increase  of 
36  per  cent  over  June,  1938. 

The  average  attendance  for  June 
Mas  2,210  cars  daily.  On  only  one 
day  was  the  number  of  cars  less 
than  1,000  and  on  that  day  the  count 
showed  992  cars.  The  largest  attend- 
ance on  any  one  day  during  June 
was  on  the  16th,  when  there  were 
25. 24-2  visitors. 

Presque  Isle  State  Park,  which  is 
under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Erie  State  Park  and  Harbor  Com- 
mission, a  unit  of  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  has  an  historic 
background.  The  triangle  in  which 
Pri  sque  Isle  is  located  was  original- 
ly claimed  by  no  less  than  four 
states.  Largely  through   the   persist- 


IN  KETTLE  CREEK 
STATE  PARK 


ence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  the  tri- 
angle was  sold  to  Pennsylvania  for 
$157,000.  Subsequent  claims  by  the 
Indians  were  settled  by  the  payment 
of  jf<32.000. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Park  at 
Erie  comprises  3,200  acres  and  has 
been  developed  as  a  recreational 
area.  Improved  highways,  trails  for 
nature  study,  hiking  horseback  riding 
and  other  improvements,  together 
with  bathing  facilities,  have  been 
provided  until  today  it  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  recreational  areas  in 
Northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

* 

In  addition  to  the  recreational 
features  provided,  this  park  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  study  of 
Pennsylvania  flora  and  fauna  and 
is  visited  by  students  for  special 
study  from  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  There  are  ample  provisions 
for  parking  but  no  camp  sites  are 
provided.  There  are  no  entrance  fees 
or  parking  charges. 


KANE.  PA. 

Kane,  Penna.,  is  making  a  strong 
bid  for  recreationists  in  all  seasons 
of  the  year  and  the  Kane  Rotary 
Club  will  be  glad  to  mail  to  such  as 
are  interested  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive folder  chuck  full  of  all  that 
Kane  has  to  offer.  Kane,  the  Ice  Box 
of  the  State  is  2,200  feet  above  the 
sea    and   offers   longer   days   of   sun- 
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KETTLE  CREEK  — IN  THE 
BUCKTAIL  MOUNTAINS 


JosKiMi    R.    Kkndk; 

Secretarif-Trcasurcr, 

BucktaU    Trail    Association 

Thr  AlU'crluny  Plateaus,  rtnanu-d 
the  BiK'ktail  Mountains,  (•()nii)risf 
(>,000  square  miles  of  the  drainage 
area  of  the  West  Braneh  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  west  of  Williams- 
port  and  eonsist  of  forest  eovered 
mountain  slo])es,  points  and  ravine 
like  valleys,  highly  scenie  and  alto- 
•rctlier,  recreational. 

During  the  hunting  and  fisliing 
seasons  many  thousands  of  big  game 
hunters  and  fisherman  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  annually  invade  this 
region.  Sunnnertime  camping  in  de- 
lightful spots  and  auto  touring  over 
an  almost  com])leted  system  of  hard 
surfaced  State  highways  are  beconir 
ing  more  and  more  ])oi)ular  in  the 
Hucktail   Mountains. 

These  embrace  the  Pine  Creek, 
Bald  Eagle,  Moshannon.  Kettle 
Creek  and  Sinnamahoning  regions 
of  which  nuich  can  be  told.  Let's  be- 
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come  more  si)eeifie  and  tell  sonu- 
thing  of  Kettle  Creek  with  its  nu- 
merous   branches    heading    in    Pott,  r 


Countv  to  the  north 

The  State  Highways,  i)enetrati..g 
tiiis  region  are  the  Coudersport  Pike, 
route  H.  approached  from  route  l-'O 
at  .Jersey  Shore  by  way  of  Watcr- 
ville  and  by  connecting  roads  fr  mh 
Lock  Haven.  Renovo  and  Westixivt 
and  State  Highway  route  lit  <'^- 
tending  from  Moshannon  in  Centvf 
County  route  5L  through  Renovo 
to  (iaieton,  en  route  (J. 

The  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters,  through  its  district  hend- 
(piarters  located  at  Renovo  and 
Coudersport,  are  opening  up  m.ig- 
niticent  forest  vistas,  otherwise  hid- 
den bv   roadside  timber  growth. 

Though  a  traveler,  in  ])assii!g. 
may  (piencii  his  thirst  from  wele  tie 
mountain  springs,  his  soul  is  up]  t- 
cd  as  he  gazes  upon  natures  won<l  r- 
ful  scenes. 

In  this  region  you  will  find  vo 
State  Forest  Parks,  the  mecca  of 
manv  visitors. 


Ok-     Bull     State     Forest     Park     is 

ir    the    farming    section    of    (ier- 

iiiia  and  Vokum  Hill   in  the  upper 

irhes   of    Kettle    Creek   and    Kettle 

(  k     State     Forest     Park     is     near 

i  iuninersleys     Fcrks     in     the     lower 

iT.jches.     Both    ])arks   will   accommo- 

<;  itc   LOOO  visitors  and  the  day  will 

((,  lit  .  wiien  greater   facilities  will   be 

l;.  Ctil'd. 

A  touring  drive  through  the  Buck- 
t.il  Mountains  is  a  good  vacation 
idt  a.  Friendly  jX'ople  in  neari)y 
towns  and  cities  will  serve  you  and 
lit  I))  make  your  trip  an  enjoyable 
.irt'air. 

Why  not  ))lan  a  trip  on  or  before 
tilt  15th  of  October,  when  the 
.•uituinn  leaves  are  in  the  heiglit  of 
tilt  ir  coloring.' 


MANY  TOURISTS  AT 
PRESQUE  ISLE 

During  .Line  ()(>.. *J00  cars  carrving 
2(58. oOO  visitors  entered  Presque  Lsle, 
also  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Park  at  Erie,  Superintendent 
Millard  L.  Davis  reports. 

This  is  an  increase  of  19  ])er  cent 
over  June.  H).*}}).  and  an  increase  of 
•{*)  ))er  cent  over  June.   19:JS. 

The  average  attendance  for  June 
WIS  2.210  cars  daily.  On  only  one 
(i.iy  was  the  number  of  cars  less 
tli.in  1.000  and  on  that  day  the  count 
showed  992  cars.  The  largest  attend- 
ance on  any  one  day  during  June 
w.is  on  the  KJth,  when  there  were 
2.'). 2 1-2  visitors. 

Presque  Isle  State  Park,  which  is 
under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Hric  State  Park  and  Harbor  Com- 
mission, a  unit  of  the  Department  of 
^^!lests  and  Waters,  has  an  historic 
l)a<  kground.  The  triangle  in  which 
Pit  sque  Lsle  is  located  was  original- 
l.v  claimed  by  no  less  than  four 
statf's.  Largely    through    the   ])ersist- 
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ence  of  Benjamin  P'ranklin  the  tri- 
angle was  sold  to  Pennsylvania  for 
?i^  157. 000.  Subseciueiit  claims  by  the 
Indians  were  settled  by  the  ))ayinent 
of  .t-J2.()0(). 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Park  at 
Erie  comprises  3.200  acres  and  has 
been  develo])ed  as  a  recreational 
area.  Improved  highways,  trails  for 
nature  studv.  hiking  horseback  ridina; 
and  other  imj)rovements,  together 
with  bathing  facilities,  have  been 
|)r;;vided  until  todav  it  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  recreational  areas  in 
Nortli western  Pennsvlvania. 

In  addition  to  the  recreational 
features  provided,  this  park  offers 
unlimited  opportunity  for  study  of 
Pennsylvania  flora  and  fauna  and 
is  visited  by  students  for  s])ecial 
studv  from  universities  and  colleges 
throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  There  are  ample  })rovisions 
for  parking  but  no  camp  sites  are 
j)r(>vided.  There  are  no  entrance  fees 
or   parking  charges. 


KANE.  PA. 

Kane,  Penna.,  is  making  a  strong 
bid  for  recreationists  in  all  seasons 
of  the  vear  and  the  Kane  Rotarv 
Club  will  be  glad  to  mail  to  such  as 
are  interested  an  interesting  and  in- 
structive folder  chuck  full  of  all  that 
Kane  has  to  offer.  Kane,  the  Ice  Box 
of  the  State  is  2,200  feet  above  the 
sea    and    offers    longer    days    of   sun- 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


shine,  cool,  exhilirating  nights,  un- 
limited recreational  facilities,  and 
fishing  and  hunting  utopias. 

REST  AND  RELAXATION 

Winter    sports    wonderland,    posi- 
tive    relief     from     hay     fever     and 
asthma.     It  is  the  "Gateway  to  the 
Allegheny     National     Forest     which 
contains   the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent    stand     of     virgin     hemlock 
timber,    over    4,000    acres    of    trees 
hundreds  of  years  old.   In  this  area 
there   are    sa'id   to   be    50,000    deer, 
many    bear,    and    even    a    pack    of 
wolves    or    coyotes.    Black    squirrels 
fairlv  swarm  in  the  dark  depths  of 
the   forest. 

Near  the  middle  of  October  the 
foliage  is  often  at  its  best  and  the 
gorgeous  colors  of  the  hardwoods 
mingled  with  the  pines  and  hemlocks 
is  a  sight  to  behold  and  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

Not  many  months  hence  the  Al- 
legheny Forest  Ski  contests  will  be 
on  again  and  there  will  also  be 
abundant  skating,  snow  shoeing  and 
tobogganing  if  weather  repeats  in 
the  "Ice  Box." 


sands  of  people  annually.  Here  ont- 
may   indulge   in   swimming,   picnick 
ing,  camping  and  the  enjoyment  of 
out-door  life.  The   District  Forester 
is    Ralph    C.   Wible,   with   headquai 
ters  at  Bloomsburg. 

This  map  also  shows  the  northern 
section  of  the  Tiadaghton  State  For- 
est,   located    in    Lycoming    County. 
This  forest  is  known  for  its  excellent 
hunting  and  fishing.  Sportsmen  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  other  states, 
come    here    to    hunt   bear,   deer    and 
small   game.     Well   stocked   streams, 
containing  trout,  pickerel   and  bass, 
flow    through    the    forest    which    is 
readily    accessible    by    an    extensive 
road  and  trail  system.   The   District 
Forester    of    the    Tiadaghton    State- 
Forest    is    Homer    S.    Metzger,    28 
East  Third  Street,  Williamsport. 

The  map  shows  highways,  roads, 
trails,  streams,  lakes,  swamps,  rec- 
reational areas  and  forest  lire  ob- 
servational stations. 


WASHINGTON.   PA. 

This  city  boasts  of  80  acres  of 
park  area  including  an  athletic  field 
and  swimming  pool. 


TIADAGHTON  AND  WYOMING 
FOREST  MAP  PUBLISHED 

A  new  Public  Use  Map  of  the 
Wyoming  and  Tiadaghton  State 
Forests,  located  in  Sullivan  and  Ly- 
coming Counties,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

The  Wyoming  State  Forest,  in 
Sullivan  County,  comprises  40,000 
acres.  Whirl's  *  End  State  Forest 
Park,  one  of  the  State's  outstanding 
recreational  areas,  is  visited  by  thou- 


SUSQUEHANNOCK.    SPROUL 
FOREST  MAP  PUBLISHED 

The  Susquehannock  and  Sproul 
Forest  Districts  located  in  Potter 
and  Clinton  and  Centre  Counties, 
two  of  the  largest  forest  districts  in 
the  State  with  a  combined  area  of 
nearly  500,000  acres,  are  displayed 
in  a  new  Public  Use  Map  recently 
made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters. 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

The  Scranton  metropolitan  area 
has  a  population  of  over  600,000 
and  perhaps  next  to  Philadelpliia 
and  Pittsburgh  is  in  the  great,  st 
need  of  State  Park  areas  of  large 
size.  Lacking  such  she  is  indeed  for- 
tunate in  being  located  near  the  lake 
district  of  the  Commonwealth.  With- 
in a  two  hour  ride  of  the  city  re 
more  than  150  natural  lakes. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 

A  city  which  with  its  immediate 
si;  • 'oundings  has  a  population  of 
over  100,000  is  fortunate  in  having 
forr  beautiful  parks,  three  public 
goli  courses,  numerous  tennis  courts 
and  other  recreational  facilities.  But 
her  citizens  like  those  of  the  many 
other  large  and  densely  populated 
areas  are  greatly  in  need  of  the 
lar<^e  State  Forest  Parks  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  away  from  the  busy 
throngs  and  camp  a  while. 


HERSHEY,  PA. 

Hershey  Park — aptly  called  "The 
Summer     Playground     of     Pennsyl- 
vania." An  ideal  picnic  and  pleasure 
ground  of  1,000  acres,  offering  clean 
and  wholesome   entertainment  everv 
day  of  the  week  in  the  summer  sea- 
son. Free  band  concerts  on  Wednes- 
days,  Saturdays,    and    Sundays.     It 
contains:   A   Zoo,    Museum,   Outdoor 
Swimming   Pools,    Ballroom,   Sports 
Arena,     Public     Golf     Course      (18 
holes).    Golf    Club     Dining    Room, 
Boating  and  Canoeing,  Cafeteria  and 
Dining     Veranda      (capacity     1,500 
people).    Modern    Creamery,    Water 
Toboggan,      "The      Bug,"  '  Pretzel, 
Whip,  Giant  Roller  Coaster,  Merry- 
Go-Round,    Death    Valley,    Kiddies' 
Aeroplane      Ride,      Kiddies'      Ferris 
Wheel,  Children's  Motor  Boat  Ride 
and   Motor    Cars,    and    Playground, 
Whoops,    Custer    Ride,    Mill    Chute, 
Penny    Arcade,    Souvenir    Building, 
Miniature    Railway,    Baseball    Dia- 
mond, Tennis   Courts    (asphalt   sur- 
faced). Shooting  Gallery,  Skee  Ball, 
Sunken    Garden,    Electric    Fountain 
(illuminated      at      night)      Sanitary 
Drinking  Fountains — filtered  water, 
picnie  tables  and  benches   for  5,000 
peopir,  and  ample  rain  shelters.    It 
is  delightfully  landscaped  and  there 
are  fiowers  in  profusion  that  bloom 
in   s].ring,    summer    and    fall.     The 


Park  has  groves  of  shade  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs — all  combining  to 
create  a  sense  of  rest,  relaxation, 
and  ease. 

Ballroom — where  the  popular  or- 
chestras of  national  reputation  play 
for  dancing  on  Wednesday,  Satur- 
day, and  holiday  nights  during  the 
Park  season. 

The  Pool  —  outdoor  swimming 
pools  containing  1,500,000  gallons 
of  filtered  water  where  cleanliness  is 
paramount.  Pool  number  one,  for 
swimmers,  is  210  feet  long  and  60 
feet  wide;  pool  number  two,  for  non- 
swimmers,  200  feet  long,  180  feet 
wide;  pool  number  three,  where  the 
kiddies  can  wade  and  splash  with 
safety.  The  Sunken  Garden  is  open 
to  the  sun-bather. 

Hershey  Museum  —  containing 
Colonial  and  Pennsylvana  "Dutch" 
objects,  gathered  by  George  H. 
Danner,  of  Manheim;  and  the  Indian 
collections  of  David  H.  Landis,  of 
Manor  Township,  Lancaster  County, 
and  Colonel  John  G.  Worth,  from 
the  West.  Open  daily  from  1:00  to 
8:00  p.m. 

Hershey  Stadium — covering  10 
acres  with  a  present  seating  capacity 
of  15,360,  which  can  be  enlarged  to 
a  horseshoe  efTect  with  a  seating 
capacity  oif  27,000.  Its  eight  towers, 
each  98  feet  high,  contain  25  lights 
each  of  1,000  to  1,500  watts — flood- 
lighting the  field  with  from  200,000 
to  250,000  wattage  for  night  enter- 
tainments. Used  for  football,  midget 
auto  racing  (quarter  mile  macadam 
track),  and  other  sports. 

Hershey  Park  Zoo — 40  acres.  A 
large  collection  of  healthy  animals 
is  exhibited  in  modern  buildings  and 
enclosures.  Each  cage  and  den  has 
been  constructed  for  the  comfort  and 
liealth     of    the     specimen    enclosed. 


Glass  cage  fronts  aid  materially  in 
the   ease   of   viewing   the   specimens. 
There    are    eight    public    buildings, 
namelv:    Entrance   Building,   Reptile 
HousJ,     Bird     Hall,     Hospital     and 
Quarantine   Station,   Small   Mammal 
and      Antelope      House,      Carnivora 
House,   Primate    House   and   Aquar- 
ium. They  are  designed  to  afford  the 
maximum   of   comfort   and   safety   to 
visitors.  The  Zoo  is  open  from  10:00 
a.m.  to  6:00  p.m.  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Sports     Arena— the    largest    con- 
crete   span    monolithic    structure    in 
America.    In   it   are   comfortable    in- 
dividual   seats    for    7,200    spectators 
for    hockey    and     10,000     for     other 
sports  or  events  not  requiring  a  large 
floor.  It  is  rectangular  in  shape,  232 
feet  wide  and  362  feet  long,  and  the 
height   from   the   ice    surface   to   the 
roof  is  100  feet.  There  are  no  pillars 
or    columns    anywhere    visible.     The 
Arena    is    steam-heated   and   is    used 
for  ice  skating,  ice  hockey,  ice  carni- 
vals, basketball,  tennis,  rodeos,  track 
meets,  and  other  sporting  events. 

Golf 


^Vo[/_Hershey,  aptly  called  "The 
Golf    Capital    of    America,"    a    com- 
munity of  3,000  people,  has   4  golf 
courses   containing   54  holes.    These 
golf  courses  are  known  as  the  Her- 
shey    Country   Club,    Hershey    Park 
Golf   Course    (open    to   the    public), 
the  Hotel  Hershey  Golf  Course  (for 
Hotel     Hershey     guests),     and     the 
Juvenile    Golf    Club,    for    boys    and 
girls,  the  only  golf  club  of  its  kind 
Tn  America.    The  latter   courses   are 
of   nine   holes   each,   the   former    18 
holes  each.  To  the  public  the  fee  to 
play    at    the    Hershey     Park     Golf 
Course  is  $1   a  day;  $1.50  on  Satur- 
days,   Sundays,   and  holidays.     This 
includes  admission  to  the  Swimming 
Pool   and   Sunken   Garden.   The    fee 


for  Hotel  Hershey  Golf  Course  is  1 
a  day,  $1.50  on  Saturdays,  Sundays 
and  holidays,  or  $6  a  week.  Hersl.  y 
Park  (iolf  Course  has  accommoda- 
tions for  overnight   (maiC;  guests. 

Community    Building 

Community    Building — the    social 
and    recreation    centre    of    Herslu  y. 
Its  function  is  to  aid  the  educational, 
moral  and  civic  activities  of  the  com- 
munity.   In    this    beautiful    six-story 
building,    with    nearly    six    acres    of 
floor     space,     are     the     Community 
Theatre,     Little     Theatre,     Library, 
Dining    Room,    Cafeteria,    Hersliey 
.Junior  College   (to  aid  young  people 
and   adults),   gymnasium,   swimming 
pool,    bowling    alleys,    handball    and 
squash  courts,  game  room,  dormitory 
for  single  young  men,  and  Hospital. 
The   membership   fee  is    from  $3  to 
$12  a  year,  depending  on  age.    The 
fee  paid  by  a  married  man  includes 
his   wife    as   a    member    of   the   Wo- 
men's Club,  which  is  directly  across 
the  street.   (There  is  a  reduction  in 
price  for  Hershey  employees.) 

Community  Theatre — seating  1,- 
904  people,  presents  Broadway  re- 
vues, vaudeville  and  motion  pictures. 
In  it  is  a  very  fine  Aeolian-Skinner 
concert  organ,  permitting  organ  re- 
citals bv  the  world's  greatest  recital- 
ists. 


Little  Theatre — designed  for  and 
used  by  Little  Theatre  groups,  re- 
citals, and  meetings  where  intimacy 
is  particularly  desirable. 


HARRISBURG.  PA. 
Park  System 

Fourteen  hundred  acres  of  mrdci- 
pal  parks  provide  golf,  picnic  ing. 
fishing,  boating,  hiking,  riding,  y'^- 
ming. 


]\'iralleling  River  Park  is  a  unique, 
four-mile  promenade  with  steps  lead- 
in-  into  the  river.  A  dance  boat  plies 
ui)  and  down  the  stream  on  warm 
sunimer  nights. 

Lovely  gardens  are  maintained  in 
Rivrr  Park,  Italian  Lake  Park  and 
Reservoir  Park.  Wildwood  and 
Cameron  Parks  are  sylvan  spots 
with  streams  and  a  lake.  A  munici- 
pal   rose    garden    was    dedicated    in 


ALTOONA,  PA. 

Scenic  attractions  and  natural  recre- 
ational areas  abound  in  the  Altoona 
District 

Horseshoe  Curve — This  national- 
ly-known beauty  spot  is  situated  on 
tile  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  6  miles  west  of  Altoona. 
Can  be  reached  bv  hard-surfaced 
highway  from  Altoona. 

Chimney  Rocks — Famous  natural 
wonder  can  be  seen  from  main  high- 
way leading  into  Hollidaysburg,  7 
miles  south  of  Altoona.  Indian  ob- 
servation post  in  pioneer  days. 

Prince  Gallitzin  Spring — Named 
in  honor  of  a  representative  of 
rovaltv  who  renounced  all  to  become 
a  priest  in  the  nearby  mountains. 

Blue  Knob  Recreational  Project — 
On  5,000  acre  tract  of  land,  being 
developed  for  use  of  people  by  Fed- 
eral Government.  Twenty-five  miles 
from  Altoona. 

Yingling's  Knob — Fifteen  miles 
from  Altoona,  highest  point  in  coun- 
ty. Blue  Knob,  Bedford  county,  sec- 
ond highest  point  in  state,  3,136 
feet  above  sea  level. 

Wopsononock  Tableland  —  Six 
miles  northwest  of  Altoona,  2,580 
feet.  Famous  view  over  city  and  50 
•nile  ])anorama  into  six  counties  on 
clear  day.  Charming  moonlight  view. 


Ivy  side  Park — Large  recreational, 
amusement  and  picnicking  centre. 
Swimming  pool  3,000,000  gallons 
capacity,  185x620  feet.  Reached  by 
bus  or  motor   car. 

Lakemont  Park — A  113-acre  pub- 
lic recreational  centre.  Amusements, 
dancing,  large  lake,  swimming. 
Beautiful  natural  setting.  Reached 
bv  trolley  car  or  motor  car. 

Fort  Roberdeau — In  Sinking  Val- 
ley 9  miles  east  of  Altoona.  Built 
in  1778  to  protect  settlers,  mining 
lead  for  Revolutionary  soldiers,  from 
Indians.  Half  of  lead  used  by  Conti- 
nental army  mined  here. 

I^ost  and  Found  Creek — One  of 
wonders  of  America,  12  miles  east  of 
Altoona.  Stream  disappears  into 
ground  and  then  out,  flowing  under  a 
natural  bridge  and  on  for  500  yards 
to  disappear  again  in  a  swirl-hole, 
coming  out  in  Rock  Canyon  to  once 
again  disappear  in  a  cave  to  reap- 
pear at  Arch  Spring — and  thence  is 
finally  lost. 

Stone  Canyon — Worth  seeing,  15 
miles  east  of  Altoona.  About  90  feet 
deep,  300  yards  long,  with  Lost  and 
Found  Creek  in  bottom. 

Arch  Spring  —  Where  stream 
rushes  out  from  under  a  ridge 
througli  an  arch  of  solid  rock.  15 
miles  east  of  Altoona. 

Morrison's  Cove,  Sinking  Valley, 
Tuckahoe  Valley,  all  these  offer  their 
best  to  the  tourist  and  vacationist 
out  to  see  scenic  wonders. 


ALTOONA'S  FAMOUS  HORSE- 
SHOE CURVE  HAS  TOURIST  UNIT 

Construction  of  a  stone  lodge, 
rest  room  and  tourist  headquarters 
at  the  Horseshoe  Curve,  five  miles 
west  of  Altoona,  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  visitors  and  tourists  who 


go  there  for  the  scenic  view  was  an- 
nounced recently  by  Coucilman  Earl 
E.  Stall  in  a  communication  to  the 
State  Departnient  of  Commerce. 

Stall  is  director  of  parks  and 
public  property  for  the  City  of  Al- 
toona. 

Ever  since  railroad  engineering 
skill  laid  out  the  route  and  con- 
structed the  rail  lines  over  the  Al- 
leghenies  at  this  point  in  1852  the 
Horseshoe  Curve  has  been  consider- 
ed one  of  the  outstanding  feats  of 
transportation  engineering.  Even  in 
these  days  of  modern  ingenuity  it 
still  is  a  marvel  of  the  engineering 
world. 

Horseshoe  Curve  may  be  reached 
from  Altoona  over  a  macadam  sur- 
faced highway  or  from  points  west 
over  routes  22,  36  and  53. 

The  length  of  the  curve  is  2,375 
feet,  the  curvature  is  9.15  degrees, 
the  central  angle  is  220  degrees  and 
the  elevation  at  the  east  end  is  1,594 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  grade  is 
91  feet  per  mile. 

Within  the  "horseshoe"  lies  the 
major  reservoirs  of  Altoona's  water 
supply.  The  elevation  of  these  bodies 
of  water  is  between  1,300  and  1,500 
feet  while  the  mountain  to  the  west- 
ward rises  to  a  height  of  2,480  feet, 
a  rise  of  approximately  1,000  feet 
in  a  half  mile. 

During  the  past  several  years  the 
City  of  Altoona  lias  engaged  in  a 
large  reservoir  improvement  and 
ground  beautification  program  at 
this  point.  Shrubbery,  flowers,  vines 
and  thousands  of  evergreen  trees 
add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot 
nestled  within  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains from  which  point  tourists  may 
enjoy  splendid  views  of  trains  round- 
ing the  curve. 

Several  stone  observation  plat- 
forms also  have  been  built  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  From  these 
platforms^    which    rise    toward    the 


level   of   the   tracks,   a   much  better 
view  can  be  obtained. 

The  Kittanning  Indian  Trail,  u.s(  d 
by  the  Indians  and  early  settlers  in 
crossing  the  state  from  east  to  west, 
passed  directly  over  the  Horeshoe 
Curve  and  crossed  the  summit  of  the 
AUeghenies  about  three  miles  to  the 
westward.  Traces  of  this  old  trail 
are  still  visible. 


MANY  TOURISTS  GO  TO 
SOUTH  CENTRAL  PARKS 

South-central  Pennsylvania  is  get- 
ting its  share  of  the  1940  tourist 
business,  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce  reported  recently. 

Numerous  inquiries  received  by 
the  Waynesboro  Motor  Club  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  City  as 
to  tourist  accommodations  indicate 
increasing  interest  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Summit  and  Pen  Mar  sections,  south 
of  Waynesboro  along  Route  16. 

Three  state  forest  parks  are  in 
this  region.  They  are:  Mount  Alto, 
easily  accessible  from  Waynesboro 
and  Chambersburg;  Caledonia,  on 
U.  S.  Route  30  between  Gettysburg 
and  Chambersburg,  where  there  is 
swimming,  picnicking  and  tenting; 
and  the  historical  park,  James  Bu- 
chanan Birthplace,  southeast  of  Mc- 
Connellsburg  on  Route  16,  and  just 
west  of  Mercersburg. 


THE  HORSESHOE  TRAIL 

The  youth  hostels  along  the 
Horseshoe  Trail  from  Manada  Gap 
to  Valley  Forge  report  more  than 
twice  as  many  overnights  so  far  this 
year.  More  and  more  of  those  vho 
"hit  the  trail"  are  bicycle  rii'trs. 
Persons  interested  in  going  over  the 
trail  by  horse,  afoot  or  on  a  bi(  cle 
should  get  in  touch  with  the  H  'se- 
shoe  Trail  Club,  1523  N.  26th  St., 
Phila.,  Pa. 


The  map  will  serve  as  a  valuable 
giiide  to  hunters,  fishermen  and  tour- 
ists, as  it  shows  State  forest  land, 
gume  refuges,  recreational  areas, 
hi'xhways.  roads,  trails,  streams  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  Susquehannock  State  Forest 
derives  its  name  from  the  Susque- 
hannock Indian  Tribe,  which  at  one 
tinie  claimed  practically  all  the  land 
in  this  region.  The  Ole  Bull  recre- 
ational area  lies  within  the  heart  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the 
Black  Forest  of  Pennsylvania.  Near- 
bv  are  the  ruins  of  Ole  Bull's  castle, 
world-famous  Norwegian  violinist, 
who  came  to  this  site  in  1852,  with 
about  800  colonists  to  establish  a 
"New  Norway." 

The  Sproul  State  Forest  was 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Wil- 
liam C.  Sproul.  Within  this  area  are 
some  of  the  most  rugged  and  se- 
cluded wooded  areas  remaining  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Private  individuals  have  leased 
more  than  three  hundred  camp  sites 
in  this  forest,  which  are  used  chiefly 
for  hunting,  fishing,  and  general  rec- 
reation. What  is  considered  bv  tour- 
ists  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
scenic  drives  in  Pennsvlvania  is  the 
Biicktail  Trail  which  parallels  the 
Susquehanna  River  and  the  Sinne- 
mahoning  Creek  between  Lock 
Haven   and   Emporium. 


NEW  TUSCARORA.   ROTHROCK 
FOREST  MAP  IS  PUBLISHED 

A  new  Public  Use  Map  has  been 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  for  the  Tuscarora  and 
Rothrock  State  Forests  located  in 
Perry,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Mif- 
flin, and  Juniata  Counties. 

The  map  was  compiled  for  actual 
sur^eys  under  the  direction  of  E.  T. 
Zacharias.  Chief  Draftsman  of  the 
£>epartment  of  Forests  and  Waters, 


and  shows  county  lines,  forest  dis- 
trict lines,  streams,  highways,  roads, 
trails,  game  refuges,  fire  observation 
towers,  recreational  areas  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

Within  the  Tuscarora  Forest  are 
many  spots  of  scenic  beauty.  Vistas 
are  provided  along  forest  roads 
which  afford  excellent  views. 

The  Rothrock  Forest  was  named 
in  honor  of  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock, 
the  Father  of  Pennsylvania  Fores- 
try. This  forest  is  well  traversed  by 
a  good  system  of  roads  and  trails. 
The  Licking  Creek  drive  traverses  a 
valley  clothed  in  stately  oaks,  pines 
and  hemlocks,  together  with  a  suc- 
cession of  beautiful  vistas. 

The  mountain  streams  are  annu- 
ally stocked  with  trout  and  the  for.- 
est  area  provides  excellent  hunting 
for  wild  turkey,  squirrel,  raccoon, 
grouse  and  deer. 


The  foregoing  maps  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Montgomery,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forest  Management,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


GROUP   RECREATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES  POPULAR 

Group  recreational  activities  are 
being  sponsored  by  the  Allegheny 
County  Park  Department,  the  tour- 
ist and  recreation  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  tells 
vacationers  who  expect  to  be  in  west- 
ern Pennsvlvania. 

Guides  will  conduct  parties  of 
horseback  riders  over  the  park  trails 
in  "dude  ranch"  style,  and  beginners 
are  as  welcome  as  experts.  Group 
rides  are  scheduled  every  Saturday 
afternoon  starting  at  2  P.  M.  from 
the  Round  Barn  in  the  Fairgrounds 
at  South  Park. 


HERMAN    COPH 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  NEWS 
Ellwood  B.  Chapman 

For   the   past   two   months    I   have 
heen    kept    busy    explaining    to    iny 
friends  that  I   had  no  knowledge  of 
the  intended  publieation  of  the  some- 
what   laudatory     artiele     whieli     ap- 
peared   in    the    last    issue    of    Park 
News;  so,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
accused     of     vindictiveness,     I     am 
taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  tell  all  I  know  about  Editor  Cope. 
The  article  was  the  result  of  a  real 
conspiracy,  in  which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family  and  even  my  own 
secretary  figured. 

Herman  Cope  is  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals possessing  the  happy 
faculty  of  going  along  quietly  and 
unostentatiously  while  accomplishing 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work.  As 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  our  Associ- 
ation he  has  conducted  its  internal 
affairs   ever   since   it   was   organized, 


a    task    for    which    proper    credit    is 
seldom  given. 

He  assumed,  too,  without  hesit.i 
tion  the  duties  of  editor-in-chiet, 
and  upon  his  shoulders  has  develop- 
ed the  burden  of  keei)ing  our  mem- 
bers informed  of  the  growtli  of  tlu' 
park  system  within  our  state.  He 
has  kept  in  communication  with 
other  states,  too,  as  is  evidenced  hy 
his      column,     "What     Others      Arc 

oi  ng. 

He  has  the  rather  remarkabli' 
record  of  being  associated  for  forty 
years  (thirty  years  as  sales  mau- 
atJ-er)  with  the  second  oldest  firm  in 
the  United  States,  J.  E.  Rhoad.  .V 
Sons,  organized  in  1702.  The  hand- 
ling of  funds  seems  to  be  an  obli- 
o-ation  frequently  entrusted  to  him; 
he  is  Treasurer  of  several  activities 
of    Friends    including   an    Old    Folks 

Home. 

As  a  typical  out-of-doors  man  he 
lias  long  been  associated  with  tin- 
Pennsylvania  and  American  Fores- 
try Associations.  When  a  committee 
of  the  former  worked  long  and  as- 
siduously to  induce  the  Federal 
(Government  to  purchase  the  Tio- 
nesta  Forest,  it  was  he  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  the 
project  to  a  successful  conclusion; 
the  securing  of  a  magnificent  t.OOO 
acre  tract  of  virgin  hemlock  timhir 
to  be  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Still  further  along  altruistic  lines 
he  was  for  four  depression  years 
President  of  the  Media  Barter  Ex- 
change and  is  now  Chairman  of  the 
Credit  Committee  of  the  Media  Co- 
operative Federal  Credit  Union. 

A  true  nature  lover,  he  delights  in 
sharing  his  pleasures  with  others. 
On  the  hillside  sloping  away  from 
Indian  Orchards  Farm  he  has  plant- 
ed hundreds  of  evergreens,  and  in 
the  wooded  valley  below  he  l';i« 
established  a  wild-life  sanctuary  and 
wild-flower  preserve.  Day  after  d  iv 
through  the  long  summer  Ci.rl 
Scout  troops  come  to  have  their  d  ">' 


camps  and  to  enjoy  life  in  the  open 
ill  this  favored  spot. 

When  time  is  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands  he  collects  stamps  and 
niincrals,  or  whiles  awav  a  few 
hoars  on  the  tennis  court.  The  re- 
maining idle  hours  are  spent  among 
hi^  apple-trees  and  his  dahlias. 


I  LOVE  A  TREE 
By  Samuel  N.  Baxter 

Arboriculturist — Fairmonnt  Park 
When  I  pass  on  to  my  reward, 

Whatever  that  may  be, 
Id  like  my  friends  to  think  of  me 

As  one  who  loved  a  tree. 

I  may  not  have  a  statesman's  poise, 
Nor  thrill  a  crowd  with  speech. 

But  I  can  benefit  mankind 
If  I  set  out  a  beech. 

If  I  transplant  a  sapling  oak 

To  rear  its  mighty  head, 
'Twill  shade  and  shelter  those  who 
come 

Long  after  I  am  dead. 

If  in  the  park  I  plant  an  elm, 
Where  children  come  to  play, 

To  them  'twill  be  a  childhood  slirine 
That  will  not  soon  decay. 

Or  if  I  plant  a  tree  with  fruit. 
On  which  the  birds  may  feed, 

I've     helped     to      foster     feathered 
friends. 
And  that's  a  worthy  deed. 

For    winter,    when    the    days    grow 
short 

And  spirits  may  run  low, 
I'd  plant  a  pine  upon  the  'scape, 

Twould  lend  a  cheering  glow. 

I'd  like  a  tree  to  mark  the  spot 

Where  I  am  laid  to  rest. 
To  me  'twould  be  the  epitapli 

That  I  would  love  the  best. 

And  though  not  carved  upon  a  stone 
For  those  who  come  to  see, 

%  friends  would  know  that  resting 
here 
Is  one  who  loved  a  tree. 


PENNA.  OPENS  NEW 
RECREATIONAL  AREAS 

Two  improved  recreation  areas  in 
Allegheny  National  Forest  have 
been  added  to  Pennsylvana's  tourist 
attractions,  according  to  the  State 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Twin  Lakes  Recreation  Area,  3 
miles  south  of  Kane,  which  is  on 
U.  S.  Route  6,  features  a  7V>-acre 
artificial  lake  in  its  75  acres  of  for- 
est land.  There  are  bathhouses  and 
a  sand  beach  under  lifeguard  con- 
trol. Picnic  facilities  include  fire- 
places, shelters  and  drinking  water. 

At  the  Loleta  Recreation  area,  six 
miles  south  of  Marienville  in  Forest 
County,  there  is  a  half-acre  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  creek.  Improved 
picnic  facilities  are  also  available 
here. 


HARRISON  STATE  PARK 
MECCA   FOR  TOURISTS 

Attendance  at  Harrison  State 
Forest  Park,  near  Wellsboro,  this 
year  has  passed  the  25,000  mark, 
according  to  information  received  by 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce. 

On  one  Sunday  in  July  there  were 
800  more  people  at  the  park  than 
on  the  same  day  last  year.  Visitors 
represent  every  State  in  the  United 
States  and  several  Canadian  prov- 
inces. 

The  Bureau  of  Parks  in  the  State 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
reports  an  expected  attendance  in- 
crease in  all  State  recreational  areas 
during  the  warm  summer  months. 


PARK  ATTENDANCE  UP 

G.  Albert  Stewart,  Secretary  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  estimated  that 
attendance  in  the  State  Parks  and 
recreation  areas  is  20  per  cent 
greater  this  year  than  last  season. 
"Improvements  are  going  forward 
steadily  in  these  parks,"  he  said. 
"We  keep  drilling  wells  and  adding 
picnic  tables  and  bathhouses  for  the 
public  convenience." 


Historical  Parks  or  Areas  Mrnuainhl-Natural 

Recreational    Parks   or    Areas  ^'  .   ,,   ,. 

As  Approved    i  l-i4 

HISTORICAL  AREAS  OR  PARKS   (10) 
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District 
2         Buchanan  Birthplace 

1()&13  Bucktail 


22 
17 
14 
22 
17 
14 
17 
17 

9 

1 
24 

5 
16 
24 

2 
15 
19 

5 

7 
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22 
16 
22 

8 

15 

9 
1 
6 

19 

24 
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6 

12 

13 
9 

20 

16 
6 
2 
3 
2 
16 
15 
3 

20 
7 

16 
2 

10 
1 
6 

22 


County 

Franklin 

Clinton  &  Cameron 

Westmoreland 

Berks 

Venango 

Fayette 

Montgomery 

Erie 

Montgomery 

Bucks 

RECREATION  AREAS  OR 

Moshannon  Centre 

Franklin 
Jefferson 
Huntingdon 

Tioga 

Clarion 


Bushy  Run 
Conrad   Weiser 
Drake  Well 
Fort  Necessity 
Fort  Washington 
Presque  Isle 
Valley    Forge 
Washington  Crossing 


Black 
Caledonia 
Clear  Creek 
Colerain 
Colton    Point 
Cook    Forest 
Cowans   Gap 
Dyer  Farm 
George  W.  Childs 
Greenwood 
Halfway 

Kettle   Creek 

Kooser  Lake 

Leonard  Harrison 

Linn  Run 

Mont  Alto 

Ole  Bull 

Parker  Dam 

Pine  Grove  Furnace 

Poe  Paddy 

Promised  Land 

Pymatuning 

Ralph  Stover 

Reeds  Gap 

Ravensburg 

Sizerville 

Smith-Elliott 

Whirl's  End 

Asaph  Run 
Bear  Gap 
Bear  Valley 
Big  Spring 
Blankley 
Bradley  Wales 
Cherry  Springs 
Doubling  Gap 
(Col.  Denning) 
Dry  Run 
Eastville  Gap 
Fahneystock 
Jerry   Springs 
Jesse   Hall 
Laurel  Lake 
Laurel  Ruin 
Laurel  Summit 


Forest  & 

Fulton 

Potter 

Pike 

Huntingdon 

Union 

Clinton 

Somerset 

Tioga 

Westmoreland 

Franklin 

Potter 

Clearfield 

Cumberland 

Centre 

Pike 

Crawford 

Bucks 

Mifflin 

Clinton 

Cameron 

Clearfield 

Sullivan 

PICNIC  AREAS 

Tioga 

Mifflin 

Franklin 

Perry 

Bedford 

Tioga 

Potter 

Cumberland 

Sullivan 

Clinton 

Tioga 

Fulton 

Clinton 

Cumberland 

Mifflin 

Somerset 


Township 
Peters 

Penn 

Heidelberg 
Cherry  Tree 
Wharton 
Whitemarsh 
Mill  Creek 
Upper  Merion 
Upper   Makefield 

PARKS    (28) 
Rush 
Greene 

Heath-Barnett 
Franklin 
Shippen 

Todd 

Stewardson 

Delaware 

Jackson 

Hartley 

Leidy 

Jefferson 

Shippen 

Cook 

Quincy 

Stewardson 

Huston 

Cooke 

Haines 

Green  &  Palmyra 

West  Shenango 

Plumstead 

Armagh 

Crawford 

Portage 


Pine 
Forks 

Shippen 

Armagh 

Letterkenny 

Toboyne 

Colerain 

Elk 

West  Branch 

Lower  Mifflin 

Hillsgrove 

Greene 

Elk 

Brush  Creek 

Noyes 

Cooke 

Armagh 

Lincoln 


V: 

STRICT 

County 

*^ 

Licking  Creek 

Mifflin 

ILi 

Little  Pine 

Lycoming 

/ 

Long  Run 

Clinton 

McCall    Dam 

Centre 

1  ■  , 
J 

Morris 

Tioga 

Old  Town  Tower 

Clrarfielu 

2^ 

Mount  Davis 

Somerset 

Id 

Owego 

Pike 

15 

Patterson 

Potter 

i;i 

Pecks  Lake 

Pike 

6 

Penn-Roosevelt 

Centre 

Sideling  Hill 

Fulton 

19 

Snow  Hill 

Monroe 

16 

Stony   Fork 

Tioga 

4 

Trough  Creek 

Huntingdon 

7 

Voneida 
(Hairy  John) 

Centre 

5 

Whipple 

Huntingdon 

12 

Upper  Pine  Bottom 

Lycoming 

8 

Old   Forge 

Franklin 

4 

County   Line 

Mifflin,  et  al 

7 

Sand  Bridge 

Unicm 

6 

McClure 

Snyder 

16 

Darling   Run 

Tioga 

3 

Hemlocks 

Perry 

20 

High  Knob 

Sullivan 

20 

Hogeland    Branch 

Sullivan 

17 

Hopewell  Tower 

Berks 

15 

Little  Cherry  Springs 

Potter 

16 

Mine   Hole 

Tioga 

11 

Minich's  Springs 

Dauphin 

22 

Negro  Mountain 

Somerset 

1          8 

Old  Locust 

Centre 

15 

Prouty   Place 

Potter 

11 

Rowland 

Dauphin 

13 

Tuscarora   Tower 

Franklin 

MONUMENTS— NATURAL 

5 

Alan  Seegar 

Huntingdon 

5 

Bear   Meadows 

Centre 

19 

Bruce  Lake 

Pike 

5 

Detweiler 

Huntingdon 

7 

Joyce    Kilmer 

Union 

2 

Martin  Hill 

Bedford 

7 

McConnells   Narrows 

Union 

7 

Mount  Logan 

Clinton 

7 

Mount  Riansares 

Clinton 

7 

Snyder-Middleswarth 

Snvder 

HOPING  FOR  STATE  TO  OWN 
OLD  CANAL 

Tlie  Delaware  Valley  Protection 
Association  announces  its  eighth 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Sep- 
tember, the  exact  date  to  be  set 
later,  at  the  Phillips  Mill  Commun- 
ity building  near  New  Hope. 

This  meeting  is  expected  to  be  a 
joyfi;!  one,  as  the  long  desired  State 
owntrship  of  the  entire  Delaware 
Division  Canal  will  probably  be  an- 
noun  ed  at  this  meeting  as  an  acr- 
comp limbed  fact. 


TOWXSHIP 

Wayne 

Cummings 

Lamar 

Miles 

Morris 

Lawrence 

Elk  Lick 

Blooming  Grove 

Summit 

Porter 

Potter 

Brush  Creek 

Price 

Morris 

Todd 

Haines 

Jackson 

Cummings 

Quincy 

Lewis 

West  Beaver 
Shippen 
Toboyne 
Hillsgrove 
Fox 
Union 
Summit 
Elk 

Jackson 
Elk  Lick 
Potter 
Summit 
Jackson 
Peters 
(10) 
Jackson 
Harris 

Blooming  Grove 
Jackson 
Hartley 
Southampton 
Hartley 
Wayne 
Lamar 
Sj)ring 


The  directors  of  the  Association, 
at  their  recent  meeting,  were  in- 
formed of  a  number  of  recent  de- 
velopments pointing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  transfer  of  the  prop- 
erty from  the  Delaware  Division 
Canal  Company  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  State  Department  of  High- 
ways has  completed  the  building  of 
a  road  and  canal  retaining  wall  of 
the  river  road,  Route  32.  The  Canal 
Company  is  at  work  deepening  the 
canal  at  this  and  other  points. 
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^ennssi'lbania  larfeg  gs(*!ociation 
$l)ilabelpf)ia.  Pa. 


President— Hllwood  B.  Chapman,  Swarthmobe,   Pa 
Honorary  V.ce-Pres.dent-Ph.l.p  M.  Sharples,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Honorary  Vice-Pbes.dent-Thomas   Liggett,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
V.ce-President-Dr.  J.   Horace  McFarland  Harr.sburg.  Pa. 
Secretary-Treasurer— Herman   Cope,   Mkdia,  Pa. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  J.  F.  BoGARDUs,  Swarthmore 
A.   M.  CusTtK.  Johnstown 
Ralph  E.  Griswold,  Pittburgh 
Thomas  M.   Hartman,  Newcastle 
Mrs.   J.   EuGAR   Hires,  Ardmore 
Daniel  K.  Hoch,  Reading 
Jos.   R.   Kenuig,  Renovo 


Col.  Robert  W.  McKnight,  Sewickley 

John   M.    Phillips,   Pittsburgh 

\Vm.    J.   Serrill,   Haverford 

Col.    Henry  W.   Shoemaker,   McElhatian 

Col.   Ernest  G.  Smith,  Wilkes-Barre 

Mrs.   R.   W.  Stadden,   Dartonsville,   Pa. 

Edward   Woolman,    Haverford 


ORGANIZED   OCTOBER,    1930 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP  ?3.00    j 

CLUB   MEMBERSHIP  5510.00    T    PAYABLE 

CONTRIBUTING  310.00    C  ANNUALLY 

SLJSTAINING  -  -  5^25.00    ) 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP        •  ^100.00 

25c    of    Fee    for    subscription    to    "Pennsylvania 
Park   News" 

Anv   resident  of   the   State   of    Pennsylvania  shall   be   eligible   for   .e.bership    in   the    Association   upon  application  . 
writing  to  the   Secretary   and  payment   of   the  stipulated  dues. 
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Published   monthly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association,   35  N.   6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PUBLICATION    COMMITTEE 
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Mrs.   J.   Edgar  Hires 

H.  S.  Shimwell 

Dr.    J.    Horace   McFarland 


Wm.   J.   Serrill 
Col.   Henry   W.   Shoemakfp 
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I  .)ARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

Die  following  members  of  your 
J  ard  met  at  Harrisburg  on  Sept- 
,  Mer  14th,  194-0:  Ellwood  B.  Cliaj)- 
]  11,  pre.sidcnt;  Dr.  J.  Horace  Me 
1  rland,  Dr.  J.  F.  Bogardus,  Mrs. 
,i  F.dgar  Hires,  Joseph  R.  Kendig, 
(  ,)1.  Robert  W.  McKniolit,  William 
.!  Serrill,  Col.  Henry  W.  Slioe- 
1.  iker,  Edward  Woolman  and  Her- 
man Cope,  secretary. 

Air.  Chapman  referred  to  the 
great  need  for  State  Parks  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  compared  our  lack  with 
other  .states   large   acreages. 

Dr.  Bogardus  also  spoke  along  the 
same  line  and  deplored  especially 
the  great  need  for  parks  near  Pliila- 
delphia,     Pittsburgh     and     Seranton. 

He  informed  that  the  Revolving 
Fund,  now  over  $77,000  in  the  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters,  is 
li('I))in":  nieelv  witli  maintenance. 
Some  State  Parks  are  50%  to  75  /q 
self   supporting. 

It  was  Dr.  Bogardus'  suggestion 
that  we  concentrate  our  efforts  upon 
the  securing  of  one  park  area  at  a 
time,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  first 
to  get  the  State  to  go  tlirough  with 
its  agreement  to  purchase  the  Rick- 
etts  Glen  project  of  13,000  to  14,000 
acres,  the  beautv  of  which  is  now 
seriously  endangered  by  lumbering 
ojxrations.  Time  to  save  this  most 
beautiful  of  all  waterfall  areas  in 
the  state  is  growing  sliort  and  it  be- 
hooves our  membership  and  friends 
to  contact  tlieir  representatives  at 
Harrisburg  and  endeavor  to  get  them 
to  vote  funds  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Legislature  so  that  tlie  Glen  and 
it.s  priceless  possessions  can  be 
sa\-d  for  all  time. 

'^f  late  years  the  Federal  Govern- 

nit  t  has  been  far  more  active  than 

lia  been  our  own  Commonwealth  in 

th<  acquisition   of   Primeaval    Forest 

an  Recreational     areas,     but    it   is 

Ih)  d    that     our     State     autliorities 

»ia  soon  do  an  even  better  job  by 

pr  iding    the    needed    thousands   of 


acres      adjacent      to      Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh    and   Seranton. 

Your  Board  gave  consideration  to 
several  other  promising  areas  and 
later  will  doubtless  turn  tlieir  atten- 
tion to  acquiring  such  as  seem  to 
meet  the  standards. 

One  member  of  the  Board  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  donate  to 
the  State  for  park  purposes  a  tract 
of  some  1100  acres  on  the  Clarion 
River.  No  doubt  in  due  time  this 
will  be  followed  up  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion. 

Up  in  the  Buck  Tail  State  Park 
area  Mr.  Kendig  is  doing  an  excellent 
job  on  the  elimination  of  bill  boards 
along  the  highway  traversing  the 
full  length  of  this  most  scenic 
stretch. 

The  need  for  a  larger  and  much 
more  influential  membership  was 
stressed  and  as  a  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, directors  are  to  make  personal 
appeals  to  some  of  the  best  known 
prospects  and  if  necessary  secure, 
on  the  installment  plan,  life  mem- 
berships. 

The  president  was  authorized  to 
appoint  an  Endowment  or  Finance 
Committee  to  raise  funds  in  large 
amounts  for  the  advancement  of  our 
cause. 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council  were 
set   forth  and  duly  endorsed. 

Many  subjects  not  on  the  agenda 
also  claimed  consideration,  as  for 
instance — 

The  need  for  stopping  stream  pol- 
lution; The  lack  of  first  class  hotel 
facilities  in  the  Park  and  Rural 
areas;  The  necessities  for  State 
Parks,  especially  in  the  strenuous 
times  through  which  we  are  passing; 
The  need  for  parks  films  for  use  by 
women's  clubs,  movie  houses  and 
other  groups ;  The  tremendous  finan- 
cial aid  we  are  passing  up  because 
our  State  authorities  will  not  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Federal  agen- 
cies. 


THE  NATIONAL  RECREATION 
CONGRESS 

The  National  Recreation  Con- 
gress, held  in  October,  1940,  in 
Cleveland,  struck  a  serious  note. 
The  importance  of  world  conditions 
and  the  National  Defense  Program 
to  the  Recreation  Movement  were 
much  in  evidence.  The  need  for 
maintaining  the  morale  of  our  people 
and  the  important  place  of  Recrea- 
tion, not  only  for  mobilized  men,  but 
for  community  life  as  a  whole,  was 
highly  emphasized.  The  Congress 
was  again  attended  by  over  1,000 
representatives  from  throughout  the 
States  as  well  as  Canada  and  several 
Possessions. 

STATE  PARKS  PROGRESS 

John    R.  Williams 

Director 

In  response  to  your  request  of  the 
7tli,  I  am  giving  you  the  facts  in 
connection  with  Roosevelt  Park  and 
information  on  our  State  Parks. 

The  secretary  of  this  department, 
with   tlie   approval  of  the  Governor, 
was  authorized  by  the  last  Legisla- 
ture   to   accept    such  a   gift    as   the 
Delaware   Division   Canal   property. 
The  secretary  has  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  and  accordingly  the 
owners   of  the    property     have   sub- 
mitted a  deed  to  the  Commonwealtli 
covering  the  canal  right-of-way  from 
Easton,     Pennsylvania,     to     Bristol, 
Pennsylvania.    This  deed  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  and  may  very  soon 
be  submitted  to  Governor  James  for 
his  acceptance.    The  actual   acquisi- 
tion,    however,     has    not    yet    taken 
place.     The    Commonwealth    has    no 
,plans    for    the    immediate     improve- 
ment or  development  of  this  proper- 
ty,    and   this     department's    willing- 
ness to  receive  the  property  at  tliis 
time  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  from  falling  into   private 
hands,  which  undoubtedly  would  re- 
sult in  its  being  cut  up  into  separate 
parcels,   and   in  its   being  destroyed 
as    an    historical    asset    of    Pennsyl- 
vania. 


During   the  last   recreational   sc 
son,    sanitation   in   the    State   Par'  s 
has     received    much     attention.         i 
effort  has  been  made  to  extend  sa 
tary    facilities    in    the   parks   and    a) 
correct  errors  where  found.    Ccrl;  ,n 
sanitary    policies    have     been   est  o- 
lished   and   it   can   be    said   that   t'le 
matter  of  sanitation  is  under  beU.  r 
control    now    than    a    year    ago.     In 
many    of    the    parks    existing    wairr 
supplies   have   been   improved   wlille 
in  other  areas  wells  have  been  drillrd 
and  the  existing  supplies  have  been 
abandoned.     The    well    drilling   pro- 
gram has  been  progressing  satisfac- 
torily and  at  present  is  by  no  means 
completed.       On       completion,      the 
patrons   of   the   State    Parks   will   he 
assured    of    an    adequate    supi)ly    of 
safe  drinking  water. 

The  Pymatuning  area  during  the 
past  season  continued  to  otter  ex- 
cellent fishing  and  boating  facilities. 
In  this  area,  a  Geodetic  survey  is 
being  made.  Many  old  vacant  biiihl- 
ings  in  this  area  have  been  remodeled 
and  since  completion  of  that  work 
have  been  inhabited. 

Additional  sanitary  facilities  were 
installed  in  the  Inn  at  Cook  Forest 
Park.  Additional  fireplaces  and 
tables  have  been  erected  in  the  tent- 
ing area.  A  new  picnic  area  is  l)e- 
ing  developed  to  take  care  of  tlie 
ever    increasing   number   of   visitors. 

The  beauty   of   Whirl's   End   area 
has  been  increased  by  virtue  of  the 
tree    and     shrub    planting     program 
which  is  being  carried  out.    During 
the     recreational    season,     the   avail- 
able cabins  in  this  area  are  usually 
rented.    This    success   has   continiud 
and  the  cabins,  during  the  deer  hunt- 
ing  season,   have   all   been   occup  ed 
by  hunters.    In  one  day,  fifteen  d- er 
were  seen  hanging  in  front  of  tli-  se 
cabins — the  result  of  one  day's  luiit- 
ing.      The     concession     building    at 
mirl's    End     has    been     complet  d. 
The  tenting  area  has  also  been  c(  n- 
pleted.     Further     improvements     to 
tlie  batliing  beach  will  be  complc  cd 
next  spring. 


A  new  tenting  area  is  being  plan- 
j  d  for  the  Promised  Land  State 
j  irk  and,  when  completed,  will  offer 
(  .rything  for  which  the  tenting 
II   nded  person  is  seeking.    The  area 

V  11  consist  of  about  seventy-five 
t  lit     sites,     an     adequate     drinking 

V  iter  supply,  fireplaces,  tables  and 
bi  nches,  room  for  recreational  ac- 
tivity, and  adequate  sanitary  facil- 
ities. An  addition  to  the  Pickerel 
Pfunt  tenting  area  was  completed 
la^t  spring.  A  large  shelter  has  been 
erected  in  the  Promised  Land  Picnic 
Area. 

A  picnic  area  is  tentatively  plan- 
ned for  the  Trough  Creek  area.  This 
area  provides  an  abundance  of  scenic 
beauty,  all  of  which  will  be  utilized 
in  the  picnic  area  by  providing  vistas 
and  overlooks.  The  nature  trail  in 
this  area  has  been  completed.  A 
terrace  and  stone  steps  in  front  of 
the  bath-house  and  leading  to  the 
beach  have  been  completed  and,  at 
present,  the  beach  is  being  improved. 

The  lake  at  Cowans  Gap  was 
dredged  and  cleaned  out  and  the 
bathing  facilities  improved.  A  new 
boat  house  in  this  area  has  been 
ce.nipleted. 

The  lake  at  Halfway  Dam  is  be- 
ini^  dredged  and  a  new  beach  will 
be  provided.  Upon  completion,  the 
bather  will  find  a  well  sanded  beach 
tiiree  hundred  feet  long  with  stone 
st:ej)s  and  terrace  leading  from  the 
beaeli   to  the  bath-house. 

Automobile  parking  facilities  in 
the  State  Parks  have  been  improved 
by  the  completion  of  parking  areas 
in  V^ineida,  Halfway,  Colton  Point. 
Patterson  Place,  Colonel  Denning 
Anas  and  the  Burnt  House  Day 
Us.  Area.  Many  plans  are  com- 
pleted for  new  parking  areas  in 
many  other  State  Parks. 

riie  Area  Control  Office  and  Tech- 
nie.l  Quarters  buildings  have  been 
con  pleted  at  the  Blue  Knob  Recre- 
atii  'lal  Dam  Area. 

•  ' 1;  Hickory  Run,  soda  ash  treat- 
me;  ^  of  the  bathing  water  has  been 
ins'  lied.  A  water  distribution  svs- 
ten.    has   also  been   installed   in   this 


area.    A  water   system   was  also  in- 
stalled  at    Raccoon    Creek. 

At  Drake  Well,  the  grounds  were 
cleaned  up  and  a  planting  project 
started  which  has  progressed  satis- 
factorily. 

In  most  of  the  State  Parks,  in- 
cinerators have  been  erected  as  a 
means  of  disposal  of  trash  and  gar- 
bage. In  a  few  remaining  parks, 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  incinerators  which  are 
lacking. 

The  beach  improvement  work  in 
,the  Ole  Bull  State  Park  has  been 
completed. 

At  Laurel  Lake,  the  parking  lot, 
beach  and  bath-house  have  been 
completed.  Landscaping  is  being 
.carried  out  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  bath-house. 

A  tenting  area  at  Washington 
Crossing  has  been  completed.  Many 
additions  to  the  Wild  Flower  Pre- 
serve on  Bowman's  Hill  have  been 
made. 

During  the  last  season,  the  recon- 
struction of  Parker  Dam  was  com- 
pleted, as  was  the  construction  of  a 
new  dam  gate  and  foot  bridge  below 
the  dam  at  Kettle  Creek. 

The  completion  of  tlie  road  into 
the  Colton  Point  area  has  given 
many  people  access  to  the  overlooks 
})rovided  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Canyon  Country. 

At  Hyner  View,  near  Renovo,  an 
overlook  is  provided  for  those  peo- 
,ple  who  wish  to  admire  the  scenic 
beauty  of  that  part  of  the  State. 
From  this  spot,  it  is  possible  on  a 
clear  day  to  count  fiftv-two  different 
mountain  tops. 

Other  overlooks  which  have  been 
improved  are  those  known  as  High 
Knob  from  which  one  may  see  the 
Bald  Eagle  Mountains  and  the  Poe 
Paddy  drive  to  Penn's  V^iew. 

» 

During  the  last  season,  the  State 
Parks  were  visited  by  nearly  five 
million  people.  This  shows  that  the 
State  Parks  are  appreciated  by  some 
people  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
patronage  will  grow  year  to  year. 


APPROACH   TO    RICKETTS   GLEN 


RICKETT'S  GLEN 
Joseph  F.  Ingham 
It  has  become  trite  and  almost 
meaningless  to  speak  of  "The  Forest 
Primeval."  This  intriguing  picture, 
so  often  met  in  song  and  story,  and 
so  rarely,  if  ever,  actually  found, 
means  to  the  average  person  only  a 
beautiful  myth,  a  good  example  of 
poetic  license. 

If  you  were  to  tell  anyone  living 
in   New   York,   Philadelphia,   Wash- 
ington or  Baltimore,  that  he  or  she 
could  experience  the  thrill  of  actual- 
ly walking  about  in   the   cool,  quiet 
fastnesses  of  a  section  of  real  virgin 
forest,    within    less    than    five    hours 
driving  time,  would  you  be  believed? 
Would  not  that  person  put  you  down 
as  either  a  mild  form  of  idiot,  or  a 
plain     prevaricator?  If    your    state- 
ment  found  even  the   slightest   sem- 
blance of  belief  in  your  hearer,  you 
would  at  once  be  challenged  to  con- 
vince  a   doubter,   disillusioned   prob- 
ably by  thousands  of  miles  of  driv- 
ing about  through  once  lovely  wood- 
land, now  desolated  by  fire  and  axe. 
If   you    would    like    to    meet    that 
challenge,  let  yourself  be  the  doubt- 


er and  me  your  guide,  while  we  walk 
a  little  way  together  on  a  rare  June 
day.  Just  park  your  car  here  by  the 
side  of  this  splendid  highway  tliat 
carries  so  many  hundreds  of  people 
.swiftly  past,  all  unconscious  of  the 
enchanting  experience  that  wouhl 
reward  an  hour's  stroll  up  this  wind- 
ing pathway  along  a  mountain 
stream. 

But  this  is  no  ordinary  stream,  as 
you    will   notice    at    once.     It   has   a 
different  atmosphere,  a  kind  of  busy 
briskness   that   speaks    of    important 
things     done,    and    more    important 
tasks   ahead,   even   if   it   has   paused 
and  lingered  herein  the  shallows  ior 
a  brief  moment's   rest.    Let  us   first 
walk   downstream   a    hundred    yards 
from  the  highway.    Around  a  sudden 
bend,   the   stream,   whose   speed   las 
been     increasing     almost     unnotied 
over  the  sloping  flat  rocks,  now  dr-  ps 
off  into  space  and  disappears.    'J  l»e 
woods   ahead   all  looked   much   al  ke 
as  we  approached,  yet  here  is  a  1  id- 
den  and  unsuspected  gorge   appt  ir- 
ing  at  our  left.    We  follow  the  p  ch, 
now  descending  steeply  by   a   fl;  ht 
of  flat   stone   steps,  and  althoug     it 


I 


w  Iiigh  noon  on  the  highway,  it  is 
tw  ight  in  the  gorge  under  the  inter- 
la*  (I  boughs  of  hemlocks  standing 
as    hickly  as  the  rocky  ground  per- 

III    '. 

Vs  we  descend  the  steps  to  the 
j\i  .  bench  and  look  back,  we  see  the 
sti  am  that  just  now  pinched  in  and 
disappeared  into  a  narrow  crevice, 
ha.  changed  its  garb  and  gone  to 
woik.  Gone  is  the  quiet  brown  hue, 
borrowed  from  the  rocks  of  its  bed, 
ami  now  we  see  a  surging,  powerful 
jet  of  white  water  cutting  and  carv- 
ing the  rock  wall  into  fantastic 
slia})es.  As  diamond  cuts  diamond, 
so  the  rock  also  cuts  and  distorts  the 
stream  into  new  shapes  and  forms ; 
here  a  misty  veil,  embroidered  with 
diamonds  by  stray  sunbeams;  there 
a  lil'e-sized  white  robed  ghost,  twist- 
ing and  writhing  between  the  im- 
prisoning rock  walls  of  its  chamber. 
We  stand  silent  as  we  realize 
that  we  are  seeing  the  eternal  strug- 
gle of  Nature's  great  forces,  the 
water  and  the  rock,  that  has  gone  on 
ceaselesslv  for  untold  centuries.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  the  soft,  clear 
water,  yielding  so  readily  to  our 
touch,  can  cut  away  the  stubborn 
rock  that  feels  not  our  mightiest 
blows ! 

But  look  behind  you,  see  how  the 
stream,  gathering  itself  in  a  short 
swift  dash  down  this  sloping  rock, 
shoots  off  into  space;  leaping  clear 
a  good  twenty  feet  down  into  that 
deep,  dark  looking  pool  below. 
There,  foam  flecked  and  still,  it 
pauses  to  rest  after  its  labors,  then 
starts  again  on  its  never-ending 
journey  to  the  sea,  rippling  over 
shallow  bars  and  gliding  past  quiet 
eddiis. 

'Vnit  say,  we  came  here  to  see 
som.  virgin  forest,"  you  remark,  "so 
let  us  profit  by  the  stream's  example, 
and  iret  along  with  our  business." 
♦»e  limb  back  up  the  steps,  cross 
the  ighway  and  saunter  up  along 
the  tream.  We  follow  a  winding 
pat'     crossing  the  stream  again  and 


again,  on  logs  felled  lengthwise  to 
;span  its  breadth.  If  you  look  closely 
in  that  quiet  pool,  taking  care  not 
to  let  yourself  be  seen,  you  can  see 

IX    iicAii.    \.iOdt\^Il    lIJiCI^    UluOK- trout,    cnuugU 

to  gladden  the  heart  and  quicken  the 
pulse  of  anv  fisherman.  Thev  are 
not  easy  to  distinguish,  as  their  pro- 
tective coloring  blends  so  perfectly 
with  the  bottom  beneath  them  and 
the  waters  around  them,  that  a 
casual  observer  would  mistake  them 
(for  another  sunken  stick,  or  a  shadow 
that  darts  across  the  pool,  if  he  gets 
too  close. 

There  are  the  trees !  That  tower- 
ing hemlock,  whose  top  you  cannot 
even  see  through  the  branches,  seems 
so  natural  and  proper  in  these  sur- 
roundings, that  we  almost  passed  it 
unnoticed.  The  rough,  shaggy  bark 
on  the  lower  trunk  is  seamed  with 
the  characteristic  deep  crevices  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  looking  as 
though  the  bark  had  to  split  to  let 
the  tree  grow  so  large.  It  /'*  a  big 
tree,  when  vou  stand  off  and  look. 
You  find  that  you  can  hardly  span 
half  its  girth  with  your  arms.  A 
tree  of  that  size  would  probably  be 
three  hundred  years  old  at  least. 

There  are  some  others  a  short 
distance  away.  They  don't  stand  as 
.close  together  as  you  may  have  ex- 
j)ected,  as  a  tree  of  that  size  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  space  for  its  root 
system,  and  it  uses  up  so  much 
water  and  absorbs  so  much  of  the 
life-giving  sunlight,  that  other  vege- 
tation finds  difiiculty  in  growing  near 
at  'hand.  You  will  notice  that  the 
usual  underbrush  is  almost  entirely 
lacking,  except  for  a  few  shrubs  that 
like  the  shade,  and  of  course,  the 
lacy  green  ferns  that  dress  up 
the  forest  floor.  Here  are  some  big 
.beeches,  their  grayish  green  trunks 
looking  like  marble  columns  support- 
ing the  leafy  roof  over  our  heads; 
and  so  they  are,  for  they  spread  out 
much  wider  and  their  leaves  and 
branches  fill  a  surprising  area  about 
the  massive  trunks. 
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APPROACH    TO    RICKETTS   GLEN 


RICKETT'S  GLEN 

JOSKIMI     F.     IxCillAM 

It  lias  bccoine  trite  and  almost 
nu-anin^U'ss  to  speak  of  "The  Forest 
Frimeval."  This  intriguing  pieture. 
so  often  met  in  song  and  story,  and 
so  rarelv,  if  ever,  aetiially  found, 
means  to  the  average  person  only  a 
beautiful  myth,  a  good  example  ot 
poetie  lieense. 

If   vou   were  to  tell   anyone  living 
in    New    York,    Philadeli)hia.   Wash- 
ington or   Baltimore,  that  he  or   she 
could  ex])erience  the  thrill  of  actual- 
ly  walking  about    in   the   cool,  (juiet 
fastnesses  of  a  secticm  of  real  virgin 
forest,    within    less    than    five    hours 
driving  time,  would  you  be  believed? 
Woullnot  that  ])erson  put  you  down 
as  either  a  mild   form  of  idiot,  or  a 
plain     ])revaricator?  If    your    state- 
ment   found   even   the    slightest   sem- 
blance of  belief  in  your  hearer,  you 
would  at  once  be  challenged  to  con- 
vince  a    doubter,    disillusioned    prob- 
ably bv  thousands  of  miles  of  driv- 
ing about  through  once  h)vely  wood- 
land, now  desolated  by  fire  and  axe. 
If    you    would    like    to    meet    that 
cliallenge.  let  yourself  be  the  doubt- 


er and  me  your  guide,  while  we  walk 
a  little  wav  together  on  a  rare  June 
day.  Just  park  your  car  here  by  t!,e 
side  of  this  splendid  highway  tliat 
carries  so  many  hundreds  of  peoi)le 
swiftlv  past,  all  unconscious  of  tht' 
enchanting  ex])erience  that  would 
reward  an  hour's  stroll  up  this  wiud- 
in<.-  i)athwav  along  a  mountain 
stream. 

But  this  is  no  ordinary  stream,   i^ 
you    will    notice    at    once.      It    ha^    a 
different  atmosphere,  a  kind  of  busy 
briskness    that    speaks    of    important 
things     done,     and     more     import   .it 
tasks    ahead,    even    if    it    has    pai:    d 
and  lingered  herein  the  shallows      >r 
a    brief   moment's    rest.     Let   us    <    ^t 
walk    downstream    a    hundred    ya    Is 
from  the  highway.    Around  a  sud   'H 
bend,    the    stream,    whose    speed      as 
been     increasing     almost     unnot    ed 
over  the  sloping  flat  rocks,  now  dv  ps 
off  into   s])ace  and  disai)i)ears.       lie 
woods    ahead   all    looked   much    a    ke 
as  we  a])])roaclied.  yet  here  is  a      d- 
den   and   unsuspected   gorge   a])]'    t- 
ing  at  our  left.    We  follow  the  V    '^'' 
now   descending   steeply  by   a    f     I't 
of   Hat   stone   steps,   and   altlioui:      it 


V  high  noon  on  the  highway,  it  is 

t  !iiht  in  tlie  gorge  under  the  inter- 

1  1   boughs   of   hemlocks     standing 

;i  ,'iickly  as  the  rocky  ground  per- 

I  i 

,  we  descend  the  steps  to  tlie 
fi  hencii  and  look  back,  we  see  the 
si  am  that  just  now  ])inched  in  and 
(i  ppeared  into  a  narrow  crevice. 
Ji  changed  its  garb  and  gone  to 
w  ..  Cione  is  the  quiet  brown  hue, 
1)(  owed  from  tlie  rocks  of  its  bed. 
an  now  we  see  a  surging,  ])()werful 
jt  1  of  white  water  cutting  and  carv- 
iii:  the  rock  wall  into  fantastic 
sill  DCS.  As  diamond  cuts  diamond. 
s(i  liii'  rock  also  cuts  and  distorts  the 
stn  tin  into  new  shaj)es  and  forms; 
lit !'(  a  misty  veil,  embroidered  with 
(liamcnds  by  stray  sun])eams:  there 
a  lilt-sized  white  robed  giiost.  twist- 
ing and  writhing  between  the  iin- 
pii  I  tiing  rock  walls  of  its  chamber. 
Wi  stand  silent  as  we  realize 
that  we  are  seeing  the  eternal  strug- 
gle of  Nature's  great  forces,  the 
wall  r  and  the  rock,  that  has  gone  on 
ceaselessly  for  untold  centuries.  How 
strange  it  seems  that  the  soft,  clear 
watt  r,  yielding  so  readily  to  our 
toiicli,  can  cut  away  the  stubborn 
rock  that  feels  not  our  mightiest 
hlowsl 

Hilt  look  behind  you.  see  iiow  the 
stri  nil.  gatliering  itself  in  a  short 
swift  dash  down  this  sloping  rock, 
slicdU  off  into  s})ace;  leaping  clear 
a  g(U)(I  twenty  feet  down  into  that 
tltt  1  dark  looking  })ool  below. 
Tlieif,  foam  flecked  and  still,  it 
l)''iii  s  to  rest  after  its  labors,  then 
star;  ,  again  on  its  never-ending 
jouii  ty  to  the  sea,  ri))})ling  over 
slial    w  bars   and  gliding  past   quiet 

"J  it    say,    we   came     here   to   see 

soni  \  irgin  forest,"  you  remark,  "so 

Jt't  t  ))rofit  by  the  stream's  example, 

and  t   along     with    our     business." 

"i  'inb   back    up   the    ste})s.   cross 

t'lf  ;hway    and    saunter    uj)    along 

t'l''  ream.     We    follow    a    winding 

pati  'Tossing  the  stream  again  and 


again,  on  logs  felled  lengthwise  to 
,span  its  breadth.  If  vou  look  closely 
in  that  (piiet  pool,  taking  care  not 
to  let  yourself  be  seen,  vou  can  see 
a  half  dozen  nice  brook  trout,  enough 
to  gladden  the  heart  and  (piicken  the 
pulse  of  any  fisherman.  Tliev  are 
.not  easy  to  distinguish,  as  their  ])ro- 
tective  coloring  blends  so  j)erfectly 
with  tile  bottom  l>eneatli  tliem  and 
the  waters  around  them,  that  a 
casual  observer  would  mistake  them 
for  another  sunken  stick,  or  a  shadow 
that  darts  across  the  ))()()1.  if  lie  gets 
too  close. 

There  are  the  trees  !  That  tower- 
ing liemlock.  whose  top  you  cannot 
even  see  through  the  branches,  seems 
so  natural  and  pro})er  in  these  sur- 
roundings, that  we  almost  passed  it 
unnoticed.  Tlie  rough,  shaggy  bark 
on  the  lower  trunk  is  seamed  with 
the  characteristic  deep  crevices  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  looking  as 
though  the  bark  had  to  split  to  let 
the  tree  grow  so  large.  It  /'.v  a  big 
tree,  when  you  stand  off  and  look. 
You  find  that  vou  can  hardly  si)an 
half  its  girth  with  your  arms.  A 
tree  of  that  size  would  probably  be 
three  hundred  years  old  at  least. 

There  are  some  others  a  short 
distance  away.  They  don't  stand  as 
close  together  as  you  may  have  ex- 
^pected,  as  a  tree  of  that  size  takes 
up  a  great  deal  of  space  for  its  root 
system,  and  it  uses  up  so  much 
water  and  absorbs  so  much  of  the 
life-giving  sunlight,  that  other  vege- 
tation finds  difficulty  in  growing  near 
at  hand.  You  will  notice  that  the 
usual  underbrush  is  almost  entirely 
lacking,  except  for  a  few  shrubs  that 
like  the  shade,  and  of  course,  the 
lacy  green  ferns  that  dress  up 
the  forest  floor.  Here  are  some  big 
beeches,  their  grayish  green  trunks 
looking  like  marble  colunms  su})j)ort- 
ing  the  leafy  roof  over  our  heads; 
and  so  they  are,  for  they  si)read  out 
UHicli  wider  and  their  leaves  and 
branches  fill  a  surprising  area  about 
the  massive  trunks. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


IN   RICKETTS  GLEN 


Photo   by   J.    Horace  hUFarlani 


The  valley  floor  has  been  quite 
level,  and  our  path  has  meandered 
back  and  forth  companionably  with 
the  stream,  neither  one  seeming  in 
any  haste  to  get  where  they  are  go- 
ing, if  indeed,  they  are  going  any- 
where. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  they 
are  not,  they  are  just  loitering  there 
enjoying  the  quiet  solitude  that  has 
reigned  in  this  lovely  spot  for  cen- 
turies. Somehow  the  road,  with  the 
cars  racing  past  on  it,  seems  to  have 
slipped  entirely  out  of  our  conscious- 
ness somewhere  back  around  one  of 
those   bends,   and   strangely   enough, 


we  feel  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  for  the 
time.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  absorb 
the  brooding  peace  of  this  agtless 
place,  where  these  same  living  tvees 
were  sifting  the  long  slanting  v  lys 
of  sunlight  sparingly  through  to 
these  self-same  spots,  long  be  ore 
the  first  white  man  ever  wa'ked 
among  their  trunks. 

We  have  loitered  long  and  pi  ;is- 
antly,  but  there  must  be  new  ntl 
wondrous  sights  ahead,  or  that  ^  ext 
turn  in  the  path  would  not  bei  ^on 
us  on  so  strongly.  As  we  roun.  it. 
we  find  that  the  valley  has  sudd    ilv 


(  sed  in  upon  us,  and  we  must  pick 
(  r  way  carefullv  along  a  narrow 
s  If  at  the  foot  of  a  jutting  cliff. 
']  ie    stream    is    very    close    and    we 

.in  sense  a  busv  note  in  its  mur- 
1  ring.  The  wall  of  the  cliff  cov- 
t  (I  with  moss  and  lichen,  hides 
s  iR'thing  from  our  view,  and  we 
1  .  .ss  on,  foregoing  the  delicate  beau- 
t  s  it  reveals,  in  our  curiosity  to 
f  itliom  the  secret  it  withholds. 

At  last  we  see  it.  No  wonder  the 
clitf  tried  to  bar  our  way.  A  per- 
fect jewel  of  a  waterfall  tumbles 
musically  down  a  thirty-foot  drop; 
its   misty    breath    cooling    our    faces 


while  it  decks  our  clothing  with  tiny 
sparkling  beads.  Surely  this  must 
be  the  end  of  this  series  of  natural 
beauties,  and  indeed  it  was  more 
than  worth  the  trip.  But  stay — why 
does  the  path  continue  up  another 
flight  of  steps  beside  this  waterfall? 
Of  course  we  must  find  out,  so  on  we 
,ofo,  only  to  learn  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning rather  than  the  end.  The 
way  is  steep  and  rocky,  but  the  path 
is  good,  and  it  leads  up  and  ever  up, 
along  the  most  amazing  series  of 
waterfalls,  twenty-five  in  all,  and 
one  of  them  more  than  a  hundred 
feet     high.     We    see     them    in    such 
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ANOTHER  WATER  FALL  IN  RICKETTS  GLEN 
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IN   RICKETTS  GLEN 


Photo    by    J.    Hor.u 


Tlu-    valU  y     Hoor    lias     been    (iiiitf 
h-vcl.    and    our    i)atli    has    nu'andcivd 
hack   and    forth    c'onii)ani()nahly    with 
tin'    striam.    ntithtr    one    sicniini!,-   in 
any  haste  to  get  where  tliey  are  go- 
ing,  if   indeed,  tliey    are   going   any- 
where.   It  is  easy  to  believe  tliat  they 
are  not.  they  are  just  h)itering  there 
enjoying  the   (juiet   solitude  that  has 
reigned   in   this   lovely   s])ot    for   cen- 
turies.    Somehow   the   road,  with   the 
cars  racing  ])ast  on  it.  seems  to  have 
slii)])ed  entirely  out  of  our  conscious- 
ness  somewhere  back  around  one  of 
those    bends,   and    strangely    enough. 


we  feel  glad  to  be  rid  of  it  for  'i^ 
time.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  ah  rb 
the  brooding  i)eace  of  this  ag.  >s 
))lace.  where  these  same  living  t  rs 
were  sifting  the  hmg  slanting 
of  sunlight  si)aringly  throng 
these  self-same  s])ots.  long  h 
tlie  first  white  man  ever 
among  their   trunks. 

We   have  loitered  long  and   )> 
.intly.    l)ut    there    nnist    be    new 
wondrous  sights  ahead,  or  that 
turn   in    the    i)ath    would   not   bt 
us   on   so  strongly.     As    we    roun 
we  find  that  the  valley  has  sudd 
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i'd  in  upon  us,  an.l  we  must  pick 
wav    carefullv     along    a    narr  )w 
if   at    the    foot   of   a    jutting   clitf. 
stream    is    very    close    and    we 
n   sense  a   busy   note   in   its   mur- 
ing.    The    wall    of    the    clitf   cov- 
i    with     moss    and     liciien.     hides 
i(  thing     from    our    view,     and    we 
^  on.  foregoing  the  delicate  beau- 
it    reveals,    in    our    curiosity    to 
Him  the  secret  it  withholds. 
\t  last  we  see  it.     No  wonder  the 
>'   tried    to   bar   our    way.     A    })er- 
jewel    of    a    waterfall     tumbles 
ieallv    down    a    thirtv-foot    droi); 
nustv    breath    cooling    our    faces 


while  it  decks  our  clothing  with  tiny 
sparkling  beads.  Surely  this  nuist 
be  the  end  of  this  series  of  natural 
beauties,  and  indi'cd  it  was  more 
than  worth  the  trip.  But  stay — why 
dot's  the  ))ath  continue  u})  another 
flight  of  steps  beside  this  waterfall? 
Of  course  we  must  find  out.  so  on  we 
<>-o.  onlv  to  learn  tliat  this  is  the  be- 
ginning  rather  than  the  end.  The 
way  is  stecj)  and  rocky,  but  the  path 
is  good,  and  it  leads  u))  and  ever  u]), 
along  the  most  amazing  series  of 
waterfalls,  twenty-five  in  all.  and 
one  of  them  more  than  a  hundred 
feet      high.     We    see      tliem    in    such 


ANOTHER   WATER  FALL  IN  RICKETTS  GLEN 
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rapid  succession  that  we  can  scarce- 
ly distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
until  at  last  we  reach  the  top,  two 
miles  from  where  we  started.  The 
spectacle  hegjjars  description.  We 
try  to  find  words,  hut  there  are  none 
tliat  measure   up  to  the  task. 

Now,    when   at   last    we   have   re- 
turned   and   are   threading    our    way 
again  through  the  peaceful  valley  of 
the     towering    trees   and    the    quiet 
brook,    we   begin    to    understand    the 
charm  this  place  must  have  held  for 
Colonel  Robert  Bruce  Ricketts,  when 
he  found  it  and  bought  the  land,  at 
the   end   of  the   strenuous   and   soul- 
sickening     four   years    of   battles    in 
the  Civil  War.   We  can  easily  under- 
stand  why,     after   buying     the    first 
two     tracts    of    four   hundred     acres 
each,  in  the  latter  part  of   1864,  he 
felt    its    captivating   charm    growing 
upon  him  and  kept  on  buying  more 
and     more   land    until   his     holdings 
were  numbered  by  the  thousands  of 

acres. 

The  deed  by  which  in  1864  he 
acquired  the  first  of  his  vast  estate 
in  Sullivan  County,  is  unique  in  that 
it  gives  his  residence  as  "The  Army 
of  the  Potomac."  And  so  it  had 
been  throughout  the  long,  weary, 
bitter  years  of  fraternal  strife,  when 
,his  regiment  of  artillery  came 
through     such    soul    searing     experi- 


ences as  holding  their  position  t 
the  "Bloody  Angle"  against  Pi(  .- 
ett's  desperate  charge  at  Gettysbu  2;. 
It  is  no  wonder  tliat  he  loved  t  is 
place  more  and  more,  spending  mi  "h 
of  his  time  at  the  beautiful  Iiouk  iie 
built  along  the  lake  at  the  head  of 
the  waterfalls;  bringing  real  Scoich 
heather  from  Scotland  to  plant  tli«  re, 
where  it  grows  to  this  day ;  and  final- 
ly directing  that  his  last  resting 
place  be  beneath  one  of  those  tower- 
ing giant  hemlocks,  where  the  wind 
whispers  softly  through  the  braiuli- 
€S,  telling  again  the  secrets  of  cen- 
turies ago. 

Truly  this  is  a  peaceful  place  for 
a    soldier,    who    found  healing   halm 
for  a  soul  sickened  by  four  years  of 
brutal     and     bloody    war.     Here   at 
dawn   no   cannons   roar,   no   men  go 
forth  with  false  hate  in  their  hearts 
to  kill  their  fellow  men,  no  cries  of 
wounded  and  dying  fill  the  air.    The 
only  sounds  are  the  joyous  songs  of 
birds  that  greet  the  sun  each  morn- 
ing, as  it  rises  quietly  over  the  hills, 
lighting  up  the  Glen,  filling  the  day 
with   radiance,  and  at  night  sinking 
softly    behind    those    same    peaceful, 
everlasting    hills,    with     the    sleepy 
twittering  of  birds  its   only  lullaby. 
Here    is    peace — peace    for   the   soul 
of  a  soldier,  a  soldier  home  from  tlie 
wars. 
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S.  B.  ELLIOTT  PARK 
William  F.  Dague, 
District  Forester 
The  S.  B.  Elliott  Park  was  named 
for  Honorable  S.  B.  Elliott,  a  form- 
er member  of  the  State  Forestry 
Commission.  The  park  area  is  lo- 
cated just  north  of  Clearfield,  along 
highway  route  No.  153  on  a  high 
mountain  plateau  at  an  elevation  of 
approximately  1,800  feet.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Smith  Place  to 
Ranger  Nelson's  residence,  com- 
prising an  area  of  1,000  acres.  In- 
cluded therein  is  the  Clearfield  State 
Forest  Nursery,  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  State,  and  Smith 
Fire  Tower,  which  is  equipped  with 
modern   forest    fire   detecting,   locat- 


ing   and    radio    broadcasting    instru- 
ments. 

This  park  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular park  areas  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  It  has  a  concession 
building  where  meals  and  light 
lunches  can  be  had  during  the  entire 
year.  Twenty-one  overnight  cabins 
are  available  to  tourists,  hunters 
and  recreationists.  A  recreation  hall 
for  private  parties,  reunions,  etc.,  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public.  Ten- 
nis courts,  volley  ball,  soft  ball  and 
horse-shoe  courts,  also  a  child's 
swimming  pool  is  provided.  A  band- 
shell  and  concert  seats  accommodat- 
ing 3,000  to  4,000  people  is  located 
in  this  park.  During  the  recreational 
season,  weekly  concerts  are  given. 
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rai)i{l  siK'Cfssion  tliat  we  can  scarce- 
ly (listin<iuish  one  from  the  otlier, 
Jntil  at  last  we  reaeli  tlie  top,  two 
miles  from  where  we  started.  Tlie 
spectacle  hejrgars  description.  We 
try  to  find  words,  but  there  are  none 
that   measure    u))  to   the  task. 

Now,     when    at   last     we   have    re- 
turned   and    are    threading-    our    way 
a.uain  throujj-h  the  i)eaeeful  valley  of 
tiie     towerinji:     trees    and     the     quiet 
brook,    we    be«»in    to    understand    the 
eharm  this  ))laee  must  have  held  for 
Colonel  Robert  Bruce  Rieketts,  when 
he   found  it  and  bought  the  land,  at 
the    end    of   the    strenuous    and    soul- 
sickening     four    years    of    battles    in 
the  Civil  War.    We  can  easily  under- 
stand   why,     after    buying     the    tirst 
two     tracts    of    four    hundred     acres 
each,  in  the  latter  part  of   1864,  he 
felt    its    captivating    charm    growing 
upon  him   and  kei)t  on  buying  more 
and     more    land     until    his     holdings 
were  numbered  by  the  thousands  of 

acres. 

The  deed  by  which  in  1864  he 
acquired  the  first  of  his  vast  estate 
in  Sullivan  County,  is  unique  in  that 
it  gives  his  residence  as  "The  Army 
of  the  Potomac."  And  so  it  had 
been  throughout  the  long,  weary, 
bitter  years  of  fraternal  strife,  when 
his  regiment  of  artillery  came 
through     such    soul    searing     experi- 


V 


ences  as  holding  their  position 
the  "Bloody  Angle"  against  Pi- 
ett's  desi)erate  charge  at  (n'ttysi)i. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  loved  t 
l)lace  more  and  more.  s])ending  m 
of  his  time  at  the  beautiful  lioni' 
built  along  the  lake  at  the  he.u 
the  waterfalls;  bringing  real  So 
heather  from  Scotland  to  plant  tl.  t. 
where  it  grows  to  this  day;  and  li  1- 
ly  directing  that  his  last  re  ,u- 
})lace  be  beneath  one  of  those  to  r- 
ing  giant  hendocks,  where  the  v  ml 
whispers  softly  through  the  brai  h- 
t's,  telling  again  the  secrets  of  r  n- 
turies  ago. 

Truly  this  is  a  ])eaceful  plaet    ior 
a    soldier,    who    found    healing   l)..hn 
for  a  soul  sickened  by  four  year^  ot 
])rutal     and     bloody    war.      Her.     at 
dawn    no   cannons    roar,   no    men    uo 
forth  with   false  hate  in  their  lu  iits 
to  kill  their  fellow  men,  no  crii  ^  of 
wounded  and  dying  fill  the  air.     I'lio 
only  sounds  are  the  joyous  song,  of 
birds  that  greet  the  sun  each  morn- 
ing, as  it  rises  quietly  over  the  liills. 
lighting  up  the  (ilen,  filling  the  day 
with   radiance,  and  at   night  sinkinir 
softly    behind    those    same    peaerlul. 
everlasting    hills,    with     the     slet  py 
twittering  of  birds  its   only   luU.iliy. 
Here    is    peace — peace    for    the    ^oiil 
of  a  soldier,  a  soldier  home  from  tlu- 
wars. 
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S.  B.  ELLIOTT  PARK 
William  F.  I)A(a  e. 
District  Forester 
The  S.  B.  Elliott  Park  was  named 
for  Honorable  S.  B.  Elliott,  a  form- 
er member  of  the  State  Forestry 
Conunission.  The  ])ark  area  is  lo- 
cated just  north  of  Clearfield,  along 
highway  route  No.  153  on  a  high 
mountain  plateau  at  an  elevation  of 
api)r()ximately  1,800  feet.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  Smith  Place  to 
Ranger  Nelson's  residence,  com- 
prising an  area  of  1,000  acres.  In- 
cluded therein  is  the  Clearfield  State 
Forest  Nursery,  one  of  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  State,  and  Smith 
Fire  Tower,  which  is  equi])])ed  with 
Uiodern    forest    fire    detecting,    locat- 


ing   and    radio    broadcasting    instru- 
ments. 

This  park  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular })ark  areas  in  the  central  part 
of  the  State.  It  has  a  ccmcession 
building  where  meals  and  light 
lunches  can  be  had  during  the  entire 
vear.  Twentv-one  overnight  cabins 
are  available  to  tourists,  hunters 
and  recreationists.  A  recreation  hall 
for  private  parties,  reunions,  etc.,  is 
at  the  dis])osal  of  the  ])ublic.  Ten- 
nis courts,  volley  ball,  soft  ball  and 
horse-shoe  courts,  also  a  child's 
swimming  pool  is  j)rovided.  A  band- 
shell  and  concert  seats  accommodat- 
ing .*3,000  to  1.000  people  is  located 
in  this  })ark.  During  the  recreational 
season,  weekly  concerts  are  given. 
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THE  RALPH  STOVER  TRACT 
Pennsylvania's  New  Park  Acquisition 
Adjacent    to    the    Delaware    Valley 
By  Ellwood  B.  Chapman,  President 

Pennsylvania  Parks  Association 

Editor's  Note:  It  is  often  pleasant  and 
orofitable,  too,  to  review  the  work  of  past  years 
and  thus  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  are  pub- 
Ushlng  an  art.cle  about  the  Ralph  Stover  Park 
which  President  Chapman  wrote  more  than  six 
years    ago    for    the    Department    of    Forests    and 

Waters 

It  is  particularly  timely  just  now,  as  his  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled  District  Forester 
E  Fred  Brouse  tells  us  that  the  area  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  huge  crowds  that 
have   been   attracted   to   it.  . 

The  dam  has  been  restored  and  the  water  is 
again  flowing  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  mill 
here  portrayed.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  contrast 
the  old  miller's  house  which  had  been  partially 
destroyed,  with  the  attractive  example  of 
Georgian  architecture  which  it  now  presents  since 
its  restoration  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  Mr. 

Brumbaugh.  ,    .  ■  £     ^■ 

It  must  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  Misses  Troemner  to  note  the  enjoyment 
that  is  afforded  to  thousands  of  visitors  through 
their  generous  donation.    The  story  follows: 

Once    upon    a    time,    as    all    good 
stories  used  to  begin,  there  lived  in 
Germany  in  the  city  of  Manheim,  in 
the     Grand     Duchy   of   Baden,     two 
brothers,  John  and  Christian  Fretz. 
More     than     two     hundred     years 
ago,    sometime    between     the     years 
1710  and  1720,  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania,    in     which     section     their 
descendants    have    lived    for    many 
generations.     It    is    most    interesting 
to  follow  these  two  family  lines,  side 
by  side,  and  to  note  how  the  beauti- 
ful mill  site  in  the  Tohickon  Valley 
was   acquired   by   Anthony    Fretz,   a 
descendant  of  Christian,  and  was  in 
after  years  purchased  by  a  descend- 
ant  of   John    Fretz,     Ralph    Stover, 
whose    granddaughters.     Miss    Flor- 
ence    M.    and     Clara   L.    Troemner, 
have   just   donated   the    property    to 
the  Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania 
as  a  part  of  its  park  system,  and  for 
whom  the  area  has  been  named. 

Ralph  Stover,  who  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  September  28,  1811, 
established  saw  and  flour  mills  in 
the  valley;  he  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  Henry  Stauffer,  German 
pioneer,  who  emigrated  to  tlie  sec- 
tion in    1749. 
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large  cave  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  mill. 

Early  one  morning,  in  the  year 
1783,  Moses  Doan  and  his  brother 
npppared  at  a  nearbv  farmhouse  and 
demanded  breakfast.  The  house- 
wife told  them  that  she  had  no  meal 
in  the  larder  and  no  money  where- 
with to  purchase  it.  The  Doans  then 
gave  her  money  and  sent  her  son  to 
the    mill,    making    him    promise    not 
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CABIN,  STOVER'S  PARK 


THE   MILLER'S   HOUSE 

Many  are  the  interesting  events 
linked  up  with  this  historic  site;  the 
exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  old 
stone  mill,  now  in  ruins,  is  uncertain, 
although  it  is  known  to  antedate  the 
Revolution,  probably  soon  after 
1750.  It  was  burned  in  1881  and 
never  rebuilt;  in  its  midst  has  grown 
a  sturdy  sycamore,  which  Secretary 
Staley  estimated  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 

During  the  stirring  time  of  1776, 
an  English  family  by  the  name  of 
Doan  became  estranged  from  their 
nei^rhbors  by  reason  of  their  Tory 
sympathies,  and,  with  the  ending  of 
th<  war,  led  the  life  of  outlaws, 
pr-  ying  upon  the  nearby  farmers;  at 
th^  time  they  lived,  and,  it  is  re- 
coiiited,  sheltered  their  horses   in   a 


to  betray  them.  The  miller,  how- 
ever, was  suspicious  of  this  early 
morning  visit  and  soon  elicited  the 
real  facts  from  the  boy.  Acting 
quickly,  the  miller  locked  the  mes- 
senger in  the  mill,  and  hurriedly 
rounded  up  a  group  of  Vigilantes 
who  had  been  organized  to  appre- 
hend the  outlaws. 

Thev  were  then  surrounded  in  the 
farmhouse  and  upon  entering,  one 
husky  member  of  the  group  seized 
Moses  and  pinned  him  to  the  floor; 
he  was  afterward  shot  in  the  melee 
and  an  end  put  to  their  life  of  crime. 
Moses  was  buried  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  Deep  Run  Church. 

The   miller's    house    was   of  later 
construction   than   the  mill;   there   is 
no     date-stone,    nor     any     authentic 
record  of  the  year,  but  Mr.  G.  Edwin 


THE  RALPH  STOVER  TRACT 
Pennsylvania's   New   Park   Acquisi+ion 
Adjacent    to    ihe    Delaware    Valley 
By  Ellwooi)  H.  Chapman.  Pn-sninit 

Pcnn.si/lvania  Parks  Association 

Editor's  Note:  It  is  often  pleasant  and 
profitable,  too.  to  rey.ew  the  ^vork  of  past  years 
and  thus  to  note  the  progress  that  has  been 
n^ade.  With  this  thought  m  m.nd  we  are  pub- 
lishing an  article  about  the  Ralph  Stover  Park 
wh.ch  President  Chapman  wrote  n^-^^^J^an  ^^'^ 
years    ago    for    the     Department     of     Forests    and 

Waters.  .       .  i  •      „,„ 

It  is  particularly  timely  just  now.  as  his  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled.  District  Forester 
E  Fred  Brouse  tells  us  that  the  area  is  entire. v 
inadequate  to  accommodate  the  huge  crowds  that 
have    been    attracted    to   it.  . 

The  dam  has  been  restored  and  the  water  is 
again  flowing  through  the  ruins  of  the  old  mil 
here  portrayed.  It  is  pleasant,  too,  to  contrast 
the  old  miller's  house  which  had  been  partiilly 
destroyed.  with  the  attractive  example  ot 
Georgian  architecture  which  it  now  presents  since 
its  restoration   under  the  skillful  guidance   of  Mr. 

^"^'irm^u"^  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  Misses  Troemner  to  note  the  enjoyment 
that  is  afforded  to  thousands  of  visitors  through 
their  generous  donation.    The  story  follows: 

Ontr  upon  a  tinu',  as  all  i^ood 
stories  usfd  to  hcji'in,  tluTt-  lived  in 
(nTiiiany  in  the  city  of  Manlu'iin,  in 
the  (irand  Dueliy  of  Baden,  two 
hrotliers.  Jolin   and   Christian    Fretz. 

More     than     two     hundred     years 
a<ro,     sonietinie     between     tlie     years 
1710  and   1720,  they  eanie  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania,    in      whieh      section      their 
descendants     have     lived     for     many 
generations.     It    is    most    interesting 
to  follow  these  two  family  lines,  side 
by  side,  and  to  note  how  the  beauti- 
ful mill  site  in  the  Tohickon  Valley 
was    acquired   by    Anthony    Fretz,    a 
descendant  of  Christian,  and  was  in 
after  years  ])urchased  by  a  descend- 
ant   of    John    Fretz,     Ral])!!    Stover, 
whose    oranddaughters.     Miss    Flor- 
ence    M.    and     Clara    L.    Troemner, 
have    just    donated    the    property    to 
the   Connnonwealth   of    Pennsylvania 
as  a  part  of  its  i)ark  system,  and  for 
whom  the  area  has  been  named. 

Ralph  Stover,  who  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  Sei)tember  28.  1811, 
established  saw  and  flour  mills  in 
the  v.yjley;  he  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  Henry  Stauffer,  (ierman 
])i(meer,  who  emigrated  to  the  sec- 
tion  in    171i). 


large  cave  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  mill. 


Karly  one  morning,  in  the  year 
178.*J,  Mosivs  Doan  and  his  brother 
appeared  at  a  nearbv  farmhouse  and 
demanded  breakfast.  The  house- 
wife told  them  that  slu'  had  no  meal 
in  the  larder  and  no  money  where- 
with to  purchase  it.  The  Doans  then 
gave  her  money  and  sent  her  son  to 
tile    mill,    making    him    promise    not 
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CABIN.  STOVER'S  PARK 


THE   MILLER'S   HOUSE 

Many  are  the  interesting  events 
linked  up  with  this  historic  site;  the 
exact  date  of  the  erection  of  the  old 
.stone  mill,  now  in  ruins,  is  uncertain, 
although  it  is  known  to  antedate  the 
Rt  volution,  ])robably  soon  after 
1750.  It  was  burned  in  1881  and 
never  rebuilt ;  in  its  midst  has  grown 
a  sturdy  sycamore,  which  Secretary 
St.iley  estimated  a  few  years  ago  to 
be  about  forty-five  years  of  age. 

During  the  stirring  time  of  1770, 
an  English  family  by  the  name  of 
D(  in  became  estranged  from  their 
H(  :,hbors  by  reason  of  their  Tory 
sy  ipathies,  and,  with  the  ending  of 
til'  war,  led  the  life  of  outlaw.s, 
))i  \  ing  u})on  the  nearby  farmers;  at 
tl  time  they  lived,  and,  it  is  re- 
cc    ited,   sheltered   their   horses   in   a 


to  betray  them.  The  miller,  how- 
ever,  was  sus])icious  of  this  early 
niornina"  visit  and  socm  elicited  the 
real  facts  from  the  boy.  Acting 
(juickly,  the  miller  locked  the  mes- 
senger in  the  mill,  and  hurriedly 
rounded  up  a  group  of  \'igilantes 
who  had  been  organized  to  ap})re- 
hend   the  outlaws. 

They  were  then  surrounded  in  the 
farudiouse  and  upon  entering,  one 
husky  member  of  the  group  seized 
Moses  and  i)inned  him  to  the  floor; 
be  was  afterward  shot  in  the  melee 
and  an  end  })ut  to  their  life  of  crime. 
Moses  was  buried  in  the  graveyard 
of  the  Dee))  Run  Church. 

The  miller's  house  was  of  later 
construction  than  the  mill;  there  is 
no  date-stone,  nor  any  authentic 
record  of  the  year,  but  Mr.  (r.  Edwin 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


Brumbaugh,  son  of  our  late  Govern- 
or and  an  authority  on  early  colonial 
arcliitecture,  places  tlie  date  as 
shortly  after  1800.  It  is  of  Georgian 
design  and  gives  evidence  of  the 
wealth  and  refinement  of  its  owner, 
with  its  reeded  millwork,  its  well 
designed  doorways,  ample  fireplaces 
and  its  general  pleasing  lines. 

Unfortunately  vandals  have  done 
much  damage  to  the  interior,  but  it 
is  hoped  to  repair  this  and  to  re- 
store tlie  quaint  and  deliglitful  at- 
mosphere   of   a   century    and   a   half 

ago. 

With  the  old  mill  the  Misses 
Troemner  have  donated  to  the  Com- 
monwealth thirty-seven  acres  of 
land;  thus,  while  visitors  will  be 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  attractive 
homestead  as  it  appeared  in  Colonial 
times,  the  principal  use  of  the  tract, 
in  keeping  with  the  aims  of  the 
State  Government,  will  be  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  and  to  this  the 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Tohickon 
is  well  suited.  For  several  miles  this 
ravine  is  wild  and  rugged,  the  sides 
rising  at  many  points  in  precipitous 
cliffs,  from  the  vantage  point  of 
whose  summits  one  may  obtain  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  valley  below. 

The  new  park  is  ideal  for  outdoor 
life,  with  its  meadow  land,  its  wood- 
ed hillsides  and  the  broad,  sparkling 
stream  coursing  over  its  rocky  bed. 
Six  springs  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  has  its  source  in  the  miller's 
old  spring-house;  in  digging  in  the 
ruins  of  this  building,  the  workers 
uncovered  the  old  original  floor,  a 
huge  stone  slab,  surrounded  by  the 
troughs  in  which  the  milk  cans  were 

cooled. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters  that  in  time 
the  old  dam  across  the  Toliickon 
may  be  restored  and  the  old  mill- 
race  again  filled,  thus  carrying  water 
through  tlie  ruins  and  adding  still 
another  charm  to  the  already  beau- 
tiful setting. 

With  the  aid  of  the  C.W.A.  and 
later    the    R.L.W.,    the    Department 


of  Forests  and  Waters  has  be^  i 
hard  at  work  getting  the  park  i 
readiness  for  visitors  this  summ-  .-. 
This  work  is  progressing  rapid. y 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  to  vi.  w 
this  beaut ful  spot  will  be  afforded 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dt!;j- 
ware  Valley  Protective  Associativ)n 
on  June  9th.  Representatives  of  the 
Commonwealth  will  be  on  hand, 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Commission,  the  Pennsylvania  Parks 
Association,  as  well  as  many  clubs 
from  Bucks  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. 

Basket  luncheons  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  morning  being  sj).  iit 
in  exploration  of  the  beautiful  To- 
hickon Valley,  with  brief  exercises 
attending  the  dedication  of  the  jiark 
at  2  o'clock.  There  will  be  expres- 
sions of  appreciation  at  that  time 
of  the  generosity  of  those  who  have 
made  this  project  possible.  Alto- 
gether it  promises  to  be  a  note- 
worthy event. 

The  nearest  approach  is  from 
Point  Pleasant  on  the  Delaware 
River  (State  Highway  Route  -i'l). 
At  that  place  residents  of  the  valley 
will  direct  visitors  to  points  of  in- 
terest, and  the  roads  to  the  Ralph 
Stover  Tract  will  be  well  marked 
with  guide  posts. 

THE  1940  SEASON  ON  HAWK 
MOUNTAIN 
By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Edge 
The  deer  season  is  on,  with  hunt- 
ers on  every  side.  Writing  on  the 
8th  of  December,  Mr.  Broun  says: 
"Since  Friday  afternoon,  as  a  result 
of  tremendous  hunting  in  the  low- 
lands, deer  have  been  swarming  nil 
over  the  mountain.  I  have  seen  all 
sorts  and  sizes  of  deer,  and  the  (^nly 
thing  that  is  saving  them  is  t'lat 
wonderful  strand  of  wire.  The  S'  de 
game  preserves  have  a  wire  ene'os- 
ing  them,  and  the  Pennsylv^iia 
hunters  have  been  taught  to  res]  ft 
a  wire.  Since  Monday,  I  have  n- 
countered  some  sixty  hunters  ,  ist 
along   our    bounds.     Only    twice     ^as 


trespassing  occurred.  In  one  case. 
I  was  able  to  follow  the  tracks  in 
the  snow,  and  a  two-hour  hunt  led 
1.0  mv  first  arrest." 

This  year,  because   of   the   gener- 
)sitv  of  members  and  friends,  Hawk 
Mountain   is   truly  a   sanctuary. 

Mr.  Broun  recorded  his  last  hawk 
,)f  the  season,  a  Golden  Eagle,  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  25th; 
tliree  days  later,  forenoon  of  the 
28th,  the  only  bird  seen  at  the  Look- 
out was  a   Pileated  Woodpecker. 

1940  has  been  a  year  of  erratic 
weather.  If  you  spent  any  time  at 
the  Sanctuary  during  September  and 
October,  you  probably  had  hours  on 
end  when  dead  calms  or  light  breezes 
prevailed.  Such  conditions  simply 
do  not  produce  hawk  flights.  Nov- 
ember weather  was  nearer  normal, 
and  so  were  hawk  flights.  Hawks 
availed  themselves  of  the  ascending 
air  currents  on  which  to  glide,  and 
as  you  doubtless  realize,  it  is  onlv 
on  a  stiff  breeze  or  fair  wind  that 
hawks   concentrate   along   our   ridge. 

In  our  opinion,  the  lack  of  wind 
is  the  major  factor  in  the  drop  in 
our  totals;  but  the  very  unfavorable 
breeding  season  topping  a  winter 
that  took  heavy  toll  of  wild  life,  may 
be  contributing  causes.  The  count 
of  Broad-wings  and  Sharp-shins  is 
an  all-time  low.  We  believe  that, 
lacking  favorable  winds,  these  birds 
simply  did  not  migrate  along  the 
ridge,  but  passed  southwards  in  a 
broad,  scattered  flight.  Further- 
more, news  comes  to  us  from  the 
south  of  a  large  Broad-wing  flight 
taking  place  in  August.  This  per- 
haps passed  over  Hawk  Mountain 
before  Mr.  Broun  was  on  duty. 

104  species  of  birds  have  been 
identified  on  or  over  the  Sanctuary 
during  the  autumn  of  1940.  Snow 
Buntings,  rare  in  our  region,  ap- 
piared  twice:  three  on  November 
9'li,    and    another    three,    nine    davs 

]  * 

•  ter.     Never   in   our    experience    at 

I  awk   Mountain   have   Siskins    been 

s    eonspieuous  as  this  fall.    Frequent 

SMall    flocks,    and   sometimes     really 


large  ones,  passed  the  Lookout  from 
October  10th  until  November  2oth, 
and  our  indefinite  counts  total  over 
1,630  birds.  On  November  9th,  high 
over  the  Lookout,  3  flocks  of  Amer- 
ican Mergansers,  totaling  80  birds, 
cut  across  the  blue.  Many  Loons 
and  Canada  Geese  were  also  seen. 
Hundreds  of  visitors  continue  to 
draw  inspiration  from  the  sight  of 
Golden  Eagles  in  majestic  flight 
over  the  Sanctuary.  These  birds  are 
a  great  attraction,  for  they  occur 
fairly  regularly  from  mid-October 
until  the  close  of  the  season.  In  the 
seven  seasons,  we  have  seen  418 
Golden  Eagles  as  against  366  Bald 
Eagles.  A  clue  to  the  origin  of  some 
of  these  Golden  Eagles  is  furnished 
in  a  report  that  these  birds  nested 
recently  in  northern  Ontario  (The 
Auk,  1940,  page  565).  We  have 
long  suspected  that  Golden  Eagles 
bred  in  the  vast  wilderness  areas  of 
the  eastern  Canadian  provinces. 

Visitors  came  from  twenty-one 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Hawaii,  England  and  Norway. 
Seventeen  organizations  visited  us — 
eight  bird  clubs,  four  hiking  clubs, 
one  sportsmen's  club,  one  garden 
club,  two  natural  history  societies, 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Many  of  our  visitors  are  repeaters, 
but  many  people  manage  to  enter  the 
Sanctuary  without  registering,  so 
that  although  our  register  totals 
3,700  signatures  (a  record  high, 
thanks  to  the  improved  road  and  too 
much  mild  weather),  the  actual 
number  of  guests  this  season  prob- 
ably exceeded  4,000. 

More  members  visited  the  Sanc- 
tuary this  fall  than  ever  before,  and 
all  declared  that  the  time  spent  at 
Hawk  Mountain  was  well  worth 
while,  eyen  if  the  "hawking"  was 
generally   poor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Broun  will  leave 
the  Sanctuary  on  the  14th.  They 
will  spend  the  winter  at  the  Royal 
Park  Hotel,  Vero  Beach,  Florida, 
where  they  will  be  ready  to  help 
bird  lovers  to  see   Florida  birds. 


STATE  PARKS  IN   EUROPE.    WILL 

THEY  SURVIVE  THE  PRESENT 

WORLD  CATACLYSM? 

By    Henry   W.   Shoemaker, 

Ex-Minister  to  Bulgaria 

The     former    Czar   Ferdinand    of 
Bulgaria  has  been  justly  called  "the 
father   of   State   Parks   in    Europe, 
and    while   he   lost    his   throne   as   a 
result  of  getting  on  the  losing   side 
in  the  previous  World  War,  the  good 
work  he  started  in  many  directions 
goes    on.     Ferdinand    would    start    a 
state  park  to  preserve  a  single  vari- 
ety of  flower.    For  example  he  came 
across    a   gentian,     supposed     to     be 
long     since     extinct    in    Europe,     as 
plants   and  trees  pass   off  the   scene 
in   the    same    way   as    animals     and 
birds,   and   he   created   a   state   park 
around     it.     Ferdinand's     idea     was 
that  a   park   was   in   no   sense  a   re- 
serve, that  it  was  something  built  up 
about  worth  while  objects  to  protect 
a  bit  of  scenery,  trees,  flowers,  wild 
life,  but   primarily    for   the    public's 
enjoyment.     This     he     insisted     on 
strongly  at  the  first  European  Con- 
ference' on  State  Parks,  held  at  Zu- 
rich  in   1898,  which   paved  the  way 
for   the   creation   of   State    Parks    in 
Switzerland,    and    the    policies    gov- 
erning them.    Czar  Ferdinand's  idea 
was     that  the   first    thing   to   do   on 
finding    a    scenic     area    was     not    to 
fence   it   in   and   shut   it   off,  but   to 
build  a  good  road  to  it  and  let  the 
people  know  all  about  it.    The  next 
step  was  to  construct  paths,  resting 
places,   shelters   and   lookouts.     "Let 
the  people  enjoy  it,"  he  said,  "they 
will  never  destroy  what  they  feel  is 
theirs." 

During  his  long  reign  in  Bulgaria, 
the  park-minded  Czar  set  aside 
nearly  a  hundred  State  Parks,  where 
the  finest  of  every  pnase  of  nature 
was  found,  parks  to  preserve  rare 
types  of  trees,  flowers,  glacial  de- 
posits, caves,  bears,  lynx,  lammer- 
geiers,  pelicans,  seals,  scenic  views, 
medicinal       springs       and       bathing 


places.  With  a  large  standing  army 
the  policing  and  upkeep  of  thes. 
parks  was  simple,  desecration  an- 
forest  fires  were  unknown,  and  th 
people;  by  getting  to  know  thei 
country,  loved  it  more. 

When  the  Lausanne  Treaty  wipe.i 
out    the    Bulgarian     army    in    19H), 
and    put    Ferdinand's    son,    Boris,    i 
great   Alpinist,  hunter,   and   naturm 
ist  on  the  throne,  an  effort  was  made 
to  keep  up  and  extend  the  park  ideas 
of  the  deposed  Czar.    This  was  not 
so   easy   at  first,   until   the   resourn - 
ful   Boris   organized  land   armies   of 
civilian  youths,  who  drilled  without 
arms  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time 
building    roads,    improving    the    for- 
ests,   watching  out   for   forest   fires, 
and  policing  the  State  Parks.    Lack- 
ing the  authority  of  soldiers  and  liv- 
ing   in    a    more    liberalized    era,   tlie 
State   Parks    of   Bulgaria   have   suf- 
fered to  some  extent  and  a  few  have 
been  abandoned. 

But  the  civilian  camps  have  built 
up  the  physique  of  the  boys,  made 
them  love  the  outdoors,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  training,  put  them  in 
readiness  should  they  be  armed  for 
National  Defense. 

It   is    said   that   a   detailed   report 
of  these  camps  asked  for  by  Presi- 
dent   Roosevelt    early    in    1933    was 
one  of  the   factors   in  the   establish- 
ment of  our   country's   popular   and 
successful  CCC  camps.    While  there 
has     been   a   wanton     destruction   of 
fine  old  trees  and  natural  scenery  at 
the  behest  of  misguided  supervisors, 
the  basic  effect  of  these  CCC  cam])s 
on  human  nature  has  been  construc- 
tive, even  if  the  effect  on  nature  in 
many  instances  has  been  destructive. 
It   is    said    that   when    in    1903   t'e 
question  of  State  Parks  in  Switzer- 
land reached  a  point  where  it  cou  d 
go  ahead,  representatives  were  se:it 
by    the    Swiss    government    to    Bi  '- 
garia,  to  find  out   how   Czar   Fer;   - 
nand  had  done  it.    Ferdinand  won   1 
"create"     a     park     on     an     imper    1 
order,  which  was  more  diflicult  in  a 


emocracy     like     Switzerland.     Yet, 
•MC  Swiss  state  parks  are  models  of 
lieir  kind,  preserving  history,  scen- 
V,  geology,  the  flora  and  fauna. 

Yet  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
entered  by  modern  roads,  bisected 
bv  hikers  paths  and  filled  with 
ramping  places  and  shelters  for 
tourists.  The  rare  Alpine  ibex  or 
Ilt'inbock,  almost  exterminated  in 
Switzerl\and>,  has  increased  splen- 
didly in  these  parks,  the  future  of 
the  chamois  and  the  golden  eagle 
seem  assured,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
these  parks  contain  a  few  lammer- 
geiers,  bears  and  wolves. 

The  first  State  Parks  were  started 
in  Italy  by  Victor  Emmanuel  as  far 
back  as  1874,  primarily  as  game 
preserves,  to  save  the  ibex,  the 
chamois,  the  deer,  and  bears,  though 
Alpine  animals  were  not  excluded. 
These  have  been  liberalized  bv  Mus- 
solini,  in  building  roads  into  them, 
and  publicizing  them,  though  keep- 
ing in  view  the  main  idea  of  wild  life 
conservation.  One  of  II  Duce's  first 
acts  in  1923  was  the  creation  of  a 
preserve  in  Sardinia  to  protect  the 
lainmergeiers,  practically  extermin- 
ated in  the  Italian  Alps  and  encour- 
aging tourists  to  visit  it. 

State  Parks  in  Spain  were  being 
developed  by  King  Alfonso,  modeled 
after  the  Swiss  idea,  and  were 
respected  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  Spanish  Civil  W^ar  late 
in  1936. 

Ones  hopes  are  that  the  wave  of 
w  ir  hysteria  will  not  engulf  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  that  its 
fine  cliain  of  state  parks  may  be  kept 
intact,  as  an  example  and  model  to 
tlie  rest  of  the  reconstructed  Europe 
^^  lich  will  follow  the  present  bloody 
li  locaust.  These  state  parks  will  do 
n  ich  to  hold  to  liigli  levels  man's 
S]  iritual  development. 


WHAT  OTHERS  ARE  DOING 
When  a  Park's  a  Park  in  Indiana 

Easy,  isn't  it,  to  confuse  the  for- 
ests and  parks?  Often  interested 
conservationists  write  to  the  depart- 
ment and  ask  about  parks  when 
thev  really  refer  to  forests,  or  they 
may  think  a  game  farm  is  a  park. 
So,  perhaps,  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  do  a  little  explaining  that  will 
prevent  tlie  confusion. 

The  Division  of  State  Parks  and 
Lands  and  Waters  has  charge  of  the 
state  parks.  You  will  find  these 
parks  listed  on  maps,  but  you  will 
readily  recognize  a  state  park  by  its 
facilities.  At  most  of  the  state  parks 
there  are  provisions  and  services  for 
over-niglit  tourists  and  visitors. 
There  may  be  an  inn  or  cottages,  or 
both.  There  are  also  facilities  for 
picnicking,  but  on  the  state  forests 
are  provisions  for  one-day  visitors 
and  picnickers.  It  is  the  hotels,  the 
cottages  and  the  dining  rooms  that 
are  found  at  parks  and  not  found  at 
forests.  The  division  that  operates 
the  parks  also  operates  memorials, 
sucli  as  the  old  capitol  building  at 
Corydon,  the  Lanier  memorial  home 
and   Tippecanoe  battle   ground. 

At  tlie  state  forests  you  find  the 
business  of  growing  trees.  Persons 
who  may  wish  to  spend  a  day  there, 
fishing  in  some  lake  or  stream  or 
walking  the  trails,  will  find  shelter 
houses,  good  water  and  ovens  for 
preparing  picnic  meals.  But  there 
will  be  no  hotels,  restaurants  or 
similar  services ;  no  stables  of  saddle 
horses  such  as  you  may  find  in  many 
of  the  parks;  no  nature  guide  service 
or  hikers'  trails.  The  parks  are  in 
the  business  of  entertaining  visitors; 
the  forests  have  a  chief  business  in 
raisinii'  trees.  You  are  welcome  at 
a  forest,  but  there  is  no  park-like 
entertainment  there;  you  entertain 
vourself. 
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BOATING,  PARKER  DAM 


PARKER  DAM   PARK 
William  F.  Dague, 
District   Forester 
Parker     Dam     Park     derives     its 
name      from    a    lumberman      named 
Parker,  who  built  a  log  splash  dam 
at  the  junction  of  Mud  and  Laurel 
Runs,  the  present  site  of  our  recrea- 
tional dam. 

The  park  is  located  three  miles 
east  of  highway  route  No.  153, 
which  route  extends  from  Penfield 
to  Clearfield. 

This  park  includes  an  area  of 
1,000  acres  which  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  a  magnificent  virgin 
forest  of  white  pine  and  hemlock. 
A  greater  portion  of  this  area  has 
been  reforested  and  includes  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Club 
Memorial   Forest. 

The  chief  recreational  features  of 
the  park  area  are  hunting,  fishing, 
boating  and   swimming. 

There  are  sixteen  overnight  cabins, 
numerous  shelters  and  water  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  a  bath-house. 

A  concessionaire  is  located  at  this 
park  area  who  furnishes  boats, 
swimming  facilities,  light  lunches 
and   refreshments   to   the   public. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS 
Donald   Cubross   Peattie 

The  following  article  we  have 
borrowed  from  BIRD  LORE,  think- 
ing that  perhaps  if  neither  state  nor 
nation  will  buy  our  waterfalls  in 
Ricketts  Glen  we  may  be  able  to  en- 
Jis-t  the  support  of  some  lodge  or 
club  or  chamber  of  commerce,  or 
even  some  banker.  The  Glen  and 
its  many,  many  falls,  giant  virgin 
hemlocks  and  surrounding  trt(  s 
must  be  saved. 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  you'll  remem- 
ber, told  of  a  man  who  said  he  loved 
apple  pie  more  than  anyone  in  the 
world,  'and  nobody  gets  so  little  of 
it  as  I  do,'  he  complained. 

"Fm  as  insatiable  about  water- 
falls. I  have  a  toper's  thirst  for 
them;  the  craving  grows.  Now  fo- 
once  in  my  life  Fve  had,  not  my  fiU- 
but  enough  to  scrape  along  on  ti|i 
next  summer  when  the  snows  shal 
melt  and  the  brooks  fill  up  agai  > 
and  the  leaves  spread  full  and  gret 
to  rustle  in  the  everlasting  wind  ( 
white  downpour.  Then  I'll  be  g(- 
ing  back  to  Oregon.  Good-by  3 
Susannah. 


"Along  the  Columbia  River  gorge 
1  tween  Hood  River  and  Portland, 
I  found  cascades  enough  to  slake 
t.vn  my  desire,  for  a  day.  Every 
1  w  miles,  in  some  places,  a  new  fall 
it  aps  froiii  the  mountainside  and 
plunges  into  its  dark  pool  in  an 
a  iiphitlieatre  of  fern  and  foxglove. 
How  can  falling  water  be  so  vari- 
OMS?  Each  cascade  has  a  voice,  a 
face,  a  spirit  like  none  other.  And 
t(»  each,  it  seemed  to  me,  its  own 
Water  Ouzel,  dipping  and  flirting 
and  flying  up  into  the  torrential 
sjjray. 

"There  are  greater  falls  to  be  ad- 
mired elsewhere,  if  you  want  them. 
But  Niagara  is  stupefying,  too  much 
for  man  or  Dipper.  Higher  falls 
there  are,  in  Yosemite,  and  I  wor- 
ship at  them  in  their  season.  But 
[TO  in  August  and,  where  the  Bridal 
Veil  leaped  crackling  with  a  rain- 
bow fire,  your  imagination  must  sup- 
ply the  vanished  bride.  In  Oregon, 
in  that  dtought  month,  the  white 
sprites  in  their  grottoes  were  im- 
mortal as  ever.  Together  they  lace 
the  Cascades  and  the  coastal  ranges 
with  gleaming  threads. 

"Each  falls  in  its  shrine  has  been 
set  aside  by  some  local  group  in  per- 
petuity. Sometimes  by  a  lodge, 
again  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  a  club.  One  might  argue  whether 
some  bigger  and  more  unified  con- 
servation force  would  have  done 
better.  Perhaps  these  local  outfits 
could  make  a  little  more  provision 
for  tidying  up  after  the  week-end. 
But  what  I  liked  was  the  spirit  that 
prompted  these  comparatively  small 
groups  to  tackle  the  problem  of  local 
conservation  and  solve  it  alone,  with- 
out the  force  of  government  backing. 
It  must  give  each  of  them  a  sense  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  think  how  much 
they  have  given  not  only  to  their 
coiiimunity  but  to  the  whole  nation; 
yoi;  may  see  the  license  plates  of 
an\  state  at  the  parking  places  in 
sui  imer.  If  such  local  conservation 
of  t>eauty  spots  can  be  accomplished 
ar(  nnd  Portland,  it  can  be  done 
eli5  where. 


"And  the  population  was  contrib- 
uting its  share  in  preserving  intact 
these  places  of  natural  loveliness. 
I  saw  nobody  picking  the  tempting 
ferns  and  flowers.  There  were  few 
posters  requesting  us  not  to  do  so^ 
and  no  sign  of  guards.  These  treas- 
ures were  safe  as  the  vessels  in  a 
church.  And,  watching  the  visitors 
as  they  approached  each  falls,  I  saw 
why.  Men  and  women,  careless 
young  people  and  children,  they  got 
out  of  their  cars  laughing  or  arguing 
or  cliattering;  they  seemed  then  as 
commonplace  as  most  of  us  look  on 
a  fine  summer  Sunday,  when  man 
,with  his  queer  garb  and  gear  is  the 
least  lovely  thing  in  tlie  natural 
world.  One  bv  one  thev  would  start 
up  the  narrow  path  that  climbed  to 
the  falls;  I  stood  and  watched  them 
coming.  The  voices  died  as  they 
approached  through  the  shafts  of 
light  slanting  through  the  Douglas 
iirs,  toward  the  falls,  toward  the 
perfect  singing  arc,  the  purity  of 
the  perpetual  wind  carrying  spray 
across  the  courtseying  maiden-hair. 
The  visitors  walked  slowly,  as  if 
through  water,  hardly  looking  where 
they  set  their  feet,  not  noticing  me 
as  I  searched  their  faces.  They 
came  with  lips  parted  in  listening 
and  wonder.  They  saw  only  the 
falls;  what  I  saw  as  I  looked  in  their 
eves  was  a  reflection  of  Multnomah 
or  Latourelle  or  Bridal. 

"Now  this  I  call  a  fine,  brave 
thing — that  what  is  conserved  here, 
what  all  Portland  came  out  to  see 
that  Saturday  afternoon  in  August, 
was  a  pure,  an  almost  abstract  sort 
of  beauty.  Next  to  a  rainbow,  I  sup- 
,pose,  a  waterfall  is  the  most  ethereal 
of  all  fair  things.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  spoil,  either  by  harnessing  it, 
diverting  the  waters,  or  uglifying 
the  surroundings.  None  of  these 
things  has  Oregon  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. Not  even  a  toll  gate  mars  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  posses- 
sion for  all.  I  rise  and  uncover  be- 
fore the  groups  that  funded  the  debt. 
Imagine  going  to  a  banker  and  try- 
ing to  borrow  money  on  the  security 
of  a  leaping  brook !" 


BOATING,  PARKER  DAM 


PARKER   DAM   PARK 
William  F.   Dacjue, 

District  Forester 
Parker  Dam  Park  derives  its 
name  from  a  liimherman  named 
Parker,  who  built  a  log  splash  dam 
at  the  junetion  of  Mud  and  Laurel 
Runs,  the  present  site  of  our  recrea- 
tional  dam. 

The  park  is  located  three  miles 
east  of  high  way  route  No.  153, 
which  route  extends  from  Penfield 
to   Clearfield. 

This  })ark  includes  an  area  of 
1,000  acres  which  was  at  one  time 
covered  with  a  magnificent  virgin 
forest  of  wiiite  pine  and  hemlock. 
A  greater  })ortion  of  this  area  has 
been  reforested  and  includes  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Club 
Memorial    Forest. 

The  chief  recreational  features  of 
the  park  area  arc  hunting,  fishing, 
boating  and   swimming. 

There  are  sixteen  overnight  cabins, 
numerous  shelters  and  water  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  a  bath-house. 

A  concessionaire  is  located  at  this 
])ark  area  who  furnishes  boats, 
swimming  facilities,  light  lunches 
and    refreshments   to    the    ])ul)lic. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS 
Donald   Crnuoss    Peattik 

The     following     article     we     hav. 
borrowed  from  BIRD  LORE,  think 
ing  that  ])erhaps  if  neither  state  nor 
nation     will    buy    our     waterfalls    in 
Ricketts  Cilen  we  may  be  able  to  en 
list    the    sui)port    of    some    lodge    or 
club    or    chamber    of    commerce,     or 
even    some    banker.     The    (ilen    and 
its    many,    many    falls,    giant    virgi?! 
hemlocks      and      surrounding      tret 
luust  be  saved. 

"Abraham   Lincoln,  you'll   remeii 
ber,  told  of  a  man  who  said  he  love(i 
a])ple    pie   more   than   anyone    in    titc 
world,  'and  nobody  gets   so  little  o' 
it  as   I   do,'   he  complained. 

"Fm    as    insatiable    about    water 
falls.     I    have    a    toi)er's     thirst     f< 
them;   the   craving  grows.     Now    t< 
once  in  my  life  Fve  had,  not  my  til 
but   enough    to   scrape   along   on   t 
next    summer    when    the    snows    sh.i 
melt     and   the   brooks     fill    up   aga 
and  the  leaves  si)read  full  and  grec 
to  rustle   in  the  everlasting  wind  ( 
white    downpour.     Then    Fll    be    g 
ing      back     to     Oregon.      (iood-by 
Susannah. 


Along  the  Columbia  River  gorge 
1  weenllood  River  and  Portland, 
■      ound     cascades     enough    to    slake 

,1  uiy  desire,  for  a  day.  Every 
miles,  in  some  ])lact's.  a  new  fall 

is,  from  the  mountainside  and 
I  noes  into  its  dark  pool  in  an 
;t  )!iitheatre  of  fern  and  foxglove. 
1  \v  can  falling  water  be  so  vari- 
,,  ,r  Each  cascade  has  a  voice,  a 
I  ,■.  a  s])irit  like  none  other.  And 
i  a  eh,  it  seemed  to  me,  its  own 
Witer  Ouzel,  dipi)ing  and  flirting 
and  Hying  u))  into  the  torrential 
.s)»ray. 

There  are  greater  falls  to  be  ad- 
iiiirrd  elsewhere,  if  you  want  them. 
Hilt  Niagara  is  stu))efying,  too  much 
for  man  or  I)i])per.  Higher  falls 
there  are,  in  Yosemite,  and  I  wor- 
ship at  them  in  their  season.  But 
,<••()  in  Aujiust  and,  where  the  Bridal 
\'i  il  leaped  crackling  with  a  rain- 
how  fire,  your  imagination  must  su])- 
))ly  the  vanished  bride.  In  Oregon, 
in  tiiat  drought  month,  the  white 
sprites  in  their  grottoes  were  im- 
mortal as  ever.  Together  they  lace 
the  Cascades  and  the  coastal  ranges 
with   jik'aniing   threads. 

"Each  falls  in  its  shrine  has  been 
set  aside  by  some  local  group  in  per- 
jK'tuity.  Sometimes  by  a  lodge, 
aji'iin  by  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
or  a  club.  One  might  argue  whether 
.soiiif  bigger  and  more  unified  con- 
servation force  would  have  done 
better.  Per!iai)s  these  local  outfits 
couhl  make  a  little  more  provision 
for  tidying  u})  after  the  week-end. 
But  what  I  liked  was  the  spirit  that 
J)ronipted  these  comparatively  small 
gr(Mi])s  to  tackle  the  problem  of  local 
conservation  and  solve  it  alone,  with- 
out the  force  of  government  backing. 
It  Must  give  each  of  them  a  sense  of 
dv<  !)  satisfaction  to  think  how  much 
tilt  have  given  not  only  to  their 
coi munity  but  to  the  whole  nation; 
y(  may  see  the  license  ])lates  of 
■111  state  at  the  parking  places  in 
su  ner.  If  such  local  conservation 
f'f  cauty  spots  can  be  accom])lished 
•ir  nd  Portland,  it  can  hi'  ilone 
t'l     where. 


"And  the  population  was  contrib- 
uting its  share  in  preserving  intact 
these  ))laees  of  natural  loveliness. 
I  saw  nobody  j)ieking  the  tem))ting 
ferns  and  flowers.  There  were  few 
j)osters  re(|uesting  us  not  to  do  so, 
and  no  sign  of  guards.  These  treas- 
ures were  safe  as  the  vessels  in  a 
church.  And,  watching  the  visitors 
as  they  approached  each  falls,  I  saw 
why.  Men  and  women,  careless 
young  people  and  children,  they  got 
out  of  their  cars  laughing  or  arguing 
or  chattering;  thev  seemed  then  as 
commonplace  as  most  of  us  look  on 
a  fine  summer  Sunday,  when  man 
with  his  queer  garb  and  gear  is  the 
least  lovely  thing  in  the  natural 
world.  One  by  one  they  would  start 
uj)  the  narrow  path  that  clind)ed  to 
the  falls;  I  stood  and  watched  them 
coining.  The  voices  died  as  they 
aj)])r()ached  through  the  shafts  of 
light  slanting  through  the  Douglas 
iirs,  toward  the  falls,  toward  the 
))erfect  singing  are,  the  purity  of 
the  perpetual  wind  carrying  s])ray 
across  the  courtseying  maiden-hair. 
The  visitors  walked  slowly,  as  if 
through  water,  hardly  looking  where 
thev   set  their   feet,   not   noticing  me 

» 

as  I  searched  tlieir  faces.  They 
came  with  lips  jjarted  in  listening 
and  wonder.  They  saw  only  the 
falls;  what  I  saw  as  I  looked  in  their 
eyes  was  a  reflection  of  Multnomah 
or  Latourelle  or  Bridal. 

"Now  this  I  call  a  fine,  brave 
thing — tliat  what  is  conserved  here, 
what  all  Portland  came  out  to  see 
that  Saturdav  afternoon  in  August, 
was  a  pure,  an  almost  abstract  sort 
of  beauty.  Next  to  a  rainbow,  I  sup- 
,pose,  a  waterfall  is  the  most  ethereal 
of  all  fair  things.  Nothing  is  easier 
to  spoil,  either  by  harnessing  it, 
diverting  the  waters,  or  uglifying 
the  surroundings.  None  of  these 
things  has  Oregon  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. Not  even  a  toll  gate  mars  the 
atmosi)here  of  freedom  and  ])Osses- 
si(m  for  all.  I  rise  and  uncover  be- 
fore the  groups  that  funded  the  debt. 
Imagine  going  to  a  banker  and  try- 
inir  to  borrow  monev  on  the  security 
of  a  leaping  brook  I' 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


J.  BORTON  WEEKS 

With  the  death  of  J.  Borton 
Weeks,  the  Pennsylvania  Parks  As- 
sociation  lost  one  of  its  most  valued 
members;  a  member,  too,  of  our 
Executive  Committee  from  the  very 
beginning. 

As  the  president  of  the  Keystone 
Automobile  Club,  he  wielded  a  wide- 
spread influence;  and  as  an  en- 
thusiastic motorist  and  lover  of  out- 
door life,  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  park  work,  and  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  our  efforts 
to  extend  Pennsylvania's  park  sys- 
tem. 


He    will    be    sadly    missed   by    li 
thousands   of    friends    in   the   motoi 
ing  world. 

He  was  born  in  Norristown  ai  ! 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Del 
ware  County.  As  a  member  of  tlie 
Delaware  County  bar,  he  practict  *1 
law  for  many  years  and  served  at 
one  time  as  assistant  district  attnr- 
nev. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  Keystone  Auto- 
mobile Club  Casualty  and  Fire  In- 
surance Companies,  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Auto- 
mcbile  Touring  Alliance. 


BLACK  MOSHANNON  PARK 


BLACK  MOSHANNON   DAM 

BLACK   MOSHANNON   PARK 

William   F.  Dague, 

District   Forester 

The  Black  Moshannon  State 
Forest  Park  derives  its  name  from 
the  Black  Moshannon  stream  on 
which  the  dam  or  lake,  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas  making  up  the  park, 
are  located.  The  general  area  is  a 
high  rolling  })lateau  region  with 
rounded  hills  and  ridges  rapidly 
descending  to  tlie  valley. 

The  park  lake  which  has  an  area 
of  250  acres  is  fed  by  numerous 
springs  and  a  number  of  sparkling 
wooded  streams  bordered  by  rugged 
ridges,  giving  this  park  area  a  scenic 
beauty  which  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
region  of  its  kind  thus  making  it  one 


of  the  favorite  outdoor  playgroun  Is 
for  naturalists,  recreationalists  and 
sportsmen.  Nearby  is  located  one 
of  the  largest  airplane  landing  fields 
in  the  State,  also  a  Forest  Fire  Tow- 
er, with  radio  relay  and  broadcast- 
ing equipment,  wliich  overlooks  the 
lake  and  miles  of  surrounding  coun- 
try. There  are  available  at  the  park, 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  shelters, 
cabins,  bandstand,  bath-house,  boat 
bay  wharves,  walk,  tenting  area, 
skeet  shoot,  fireplaces,  boats,  tables 
and  benches. 

The  lake  furnishes  excellent  facili- 
ties for  swimming,  boating  and  fi^li- 
ing.  It  is  well  stocked  with  numer- 
ous species  of  game  fish. 


EDMUND   BURKE   McCARTHY 

Thru  the  death  of  Edmund  Burke 
;.eCarthy,  of  Devon,  we  have  lost 
•'  sincere   friend. 

He  believed  in  his  native  state 
Lx.id  was  ever  ready  to  extoll  Penn- 
s  Ivania's  scenic  wonders  to  his 
ii'iends  in  private  life  and  to  the 
t!!0usands  with  whom  he  came  in 
(.iitact  in  his  fifty  years  service  as 
an  orticer  of  the  Provident  Trust 
(Jompany. 

He  had  a  veritable  library  of 
Pennsylvania  maps  and  booklets, 
and  j)lanned  many  a  trip  for  his 
friends  to  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque spots  throughout  the  state. 

His  loss  will  be  felt  keenU^,  too, 
in  the  many  charitable  organizations 
with  which  he  was  connected  and  to 
which     his     time     was     unstintingly 


His  loss  will  be  keenly  felt  by  the 
host  of  friends  to  whom  he  had  en- 
deared himself  by  his  charitable  and 
generous  qualities. 


given. 


BOAT  BAY,  PICNIC  AREA. 
BLACK  MOSHANNON  PARK 


FRANK  BRISBIN  FOSTER 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Parks  Associa- 
tion has  lost  one  of  its  founders  and 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers in  the  passing  of  Frank  Brisbin 
Foster. 

Since  his  retirement  from  busi- 
ness, he  lived  at  his  home,  Broad- 
water Farm,  Phoenixville,  but  con- 
tinned  a  most  active  life  among  the 
many  conservation  groups  in  which 
lie  was  interested,  notably  the  Phila- 
dtl})hia  Zoological  Society,  of  which 
he  was  vice-president;  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  of  which 
lie  was  trustee. 

His  interest  in  wild  life  took  him 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  and  many 
otlur  distant  places,  from  which  he 
returned  with  rare  and  valuable 
spuimens  for  both  of  these  organ- 
izations. His  own  game  room  on  his 
larn  contained  a  most  unique  col- 
lection  of   trophies. 

lie  served  at  one  time  as  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  State  Board  of  Game 
Co:  inissioners  and  was  active,  too, 
in  !  is  support  of  the  American  Com- 
mit -e  for  International  Wildlife 
l*r(   ection. 


BUCHANAN  PARK  IS 
STATE  SHRINE 

One  of  the  attractive  historic  areas 
located  within  the  State  Forests  is 
the  James  Buchanan  Park  located  in 
Peters   Township,   Franklin   County. 

Within  the  park  area  is  the  site 
of  the  birtliplace  of  James  Buchanan, 
the  fifteenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  1857-1861,  and  the  only 
Pennsylvanian  who  ever  occupied 
the  Presidential  Chair.  The  park 
area  comprising  eighteen  and  a  half 
acres  was  deeded  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  is  now  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters. 

The  parents  of  James  Buchanan 
conducted  a  wayside  inn  and  trading- 
post  at  this  place  and  it  was  a  favor- 
ite stopping  place  for  drovers  and 
travelers  who  iourneyed  between 
Philadelphia    and   Pittsburgh. 

A  pyramid  of  native  stone,  twen- 
ty-five feet  high,  marks  the  birth- 
])lace.  Three  thousand  Norway 
spruce  trees  were  planted  about  the 
monument  twenty-seven  years  ago. 
They  are  now  approximately  forty 
feet  in  height. 

District  Forester  William  L.  By- 
ers,  with  headquarters  at  McCon- 
nellsburg,  reports  that  at  least  10,- 
000  people  have  visited  this  area 
during  the  summer  and  the  park 
registry  book  contains  the  names  of 
people  from  practically  every  State 
in  the  Union.  A  well  equipped  picnic 
area  with  fireplaces,  tables  and 
benches  is  located  on  the  area. 

This  historic  shrine  commemorates 
not  only  the  birthplace  of  President 
Buchanan,  but  also  shows  how  a  man 
may  rise  to  eminence  from  a  humble 
sylvan  retreat. 


:e' 
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The  park  can  be  readied  by  turn- 
ing soutli  from  the  Lincoln  Highway 
at  Fort  Loudon  in  Franklin  County 
to  the  IJuelianan  Highway  to  the 
village  of  Foltz,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  or  from  Mercersburg  west  on 
the  Buchanan  Highway  to  Foltz,  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  A  State 
Highway  leads  directly  to  the  Park, 
a  distance  of  one-half  mile. 


CHARLES  F.  MEBUS 
On  Friday,  June  28,  Charles  F. 
Mebus,  eminent  engineer  and  former 
President  of  Abington  Township 
Board  of  Commissioners,  died  at  his 
home,  Glenside,  Pa.,  after  several 
months'   illness. 

Mr.  Mebus  was  born  in  Nazareth, 
Pa.,  January  7,  1865.  He  received 
his  training  as  an  engineer  at  Val- 
paraiso University,  Lafayette  Col- 
Icire  and  Vanderbilt  Universitv,  re- 
ceiving  his  Bachelor  of  Science  de- 
gree at  the  latter.  His  Civil  Engi- 
neering degree  was  received  at 
Lafayette.  While  attending  Vander- 
bilt Universitv  he  was  an  associate 
professor  of  mathematics. 

About    1892    Mr.    Mebus    came   tc 
Philadelphia     where     he     conducted 
for  a  few  years  the  Penn  Correspon- 
dence     Institute.      During      1895-96 
Willow  Grove   Park  and  its   famous 
electric     fountain    were    constructed 
under    his    supervision.    From    1907 
until  his  recent  death  he  has  made  his 
home   in    Glenside.     Since    that    time 
the  energy  and  devotion  with  wliich 
he   served   the   best   interests    of   the 
community,  identified  him  as  one  of 
its  outstanding  citizens.    From   1913 
until    1935   he   served   as   a   Commis- 
sioner   of    the    Abington    Township 
Commissioners  and  was  President  of 
that    Board    from    1914    until    1931. 
Mr.    Mebus    was    a    member    of    the 
Engineer's  Club  of  Philadelphia  for 
many  years,  acting  as  Vice-President 
from   1907  until   1913  and  Editor  of 
the  Journal  which  was  then  publish- 


ed as  a  quarterly.    He  was  a  memh  r 
of    the    American    Society    of    Ci    1 
Engineers  since  1906  and  was  hon-    - 
ed  with  Life  Membership  on  l)ec(    i- 
her  23,  1937.  He  was  also  a  uicini    r 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Sons  ;>f 
the      Revolution.      For      twenty-two 
years    he    held    membership    in    tlie 
Union    League    of    Philadelphia;    he 
was  also  a  member  of  the   Pennsyl- 
vania German  Society;  Northamplun 
County   Historical   and  Geneologiial 
Society;  the  Old  York  Road  Histori- 
cal   Society;    Pennsylvania    Folklore 
Society;    Pennsylvania   Parks   J.s.vo- 
ciaiion;    Pennsylvania    Academy    of 
Fine     Arts;     New     Jersey     Sewage 
Works      Association ;      Pennsylvania 
Sewage    works    Association;    Ameri- 
can    Concrete     Institute;     American 
Planning     and     Civic     Association; 
American  Public  Heath  Association; 
American  Pubic  Works  Association; 
Philadelphia    Board   of    Trade;   and 
was  a  founder  of  Company  B,  Engi- 
neer   Battalion,    National    Guard   of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  he  served  one 
complete  enlistment  having  received 
an    honorable    discharge    dated   Jan- 
uary 8,  1912. 

Mr.  Mebus  was  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  First  Class  Township  Com- 
missioners and  the  engineer  member 
G-f  the  Advisory  Health  Board  of  the 
Commonwealth   of   Pennsylvania. 

Until  his  death,  Mr.  Mebus  served 
as  Engineer  for  Upper  Morel.uul 
Township;  Boroughs  of  Rockledgc, 
Jcnkintown,  Hatboro,  Narberth,  nnd 
as  consulting  Engineer  for  Chelt  n^ 
ham  Township,  Borough  of  Souder- 
ton.  Borough  of  Quakertonn 
Borough  of  Bridgeport,  Radnor  nd 
Lower  Merion  Townships. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  N.  he 
Taylor  Mebus,  two  daughters,  H.  en 
E.  Doebler,  and  Cecilia  E.  Bosnn  U; 
two  sons,  George  B.  and  Chester  A. 
In  his  passing  the  community  d' 
fers  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  b  al 
and  devoted  citizens. 


KOOSER  LAKE 
KOOSER  LAKE  STATE  FOREST  PARK 


KOOSER  LAKE  STATE  FOREST 
PARK 

V.  M.  Beaver, 

District   Forester 

Kooser  Park,  nestled  in  Kooser 
Run  Valley,  on  the  east  slope  of 
Laurel  Hill  in  Somerset  County  on 
route  No.  31,  is  one  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's most  po])ular  outdoor  recrea- 
tion centers.  The  many  outside  fire 
])laees,  tables  and  benches  have  been 
taxed  to  their  full  limit  on  several 
occasions  during:  the  recent  summer 
season.  Open  pavilions,  adequate 
sanitary  facilities,  a  4  inch  water 
lint  from  Van  Dyke  Spring,  suitable 
parking  lots  and  a  beautiful  five  acre 
lak.  Jiave  helped  make  this  a  most 
attrietive  playground.  A  three-unit 
cocking  furnace  and  a  massive  fire 
place  in  one  of  the  pavilions  is 
avaiable  for  visitors  in  the  ))ark 
wilt  ,1  unexpected  rainy  weather  pre- 
vail . 

'  lie   ten   new   vacation    cabins   of 
one    two  and  three   room   size   have 


met  with  the  approval  of  users  the 
past  season,  many  of  the  occu])ants 
being  the  same  ))arties  who  used  the 
few  that  were  available  for  renting 
a  year  ago.  One,  two  and  three  room 
cabins  are  rented  during  tiic  vaca- 
tion season  at  .$8.00.  .$12.00  and 
$15.00  per  week.  A  nominal  month- 
ly rental  has  been  set  up  for  fall, 
spring  and  winter  occupancy. 

Located  only  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Donegal  interchange  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Turnpike  and  about  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  Somerset 
interchange,  with  improved  north 
and  south  highways  (Route  numbers 
711  and  219),  Kooser  Park  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  two  million  i)eo})le 
living  within  a  sixty  mile  radius. 
Kooser  Run  is  an  ideal  brook-trout 
stream,  while  the  lake  abounds  with 
browns.  Covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  hemlocks,  rhododendron  and 
laurel,  as  well  as  large  scattered 
oaks,  birch,  beech,  maple  and  many 
native  wild  shrubs,  the  forest  setting 
here  retains  its  natural  beauty. 


Till'  i)ark  can  be  reaclu'd  l)y  turn- 
ino-  soutli  from  tlu'  Lincoln  IIi«»livvay 
at  Fort  Loiuhin  in  Franklin  County 
to  tlic  Huclianan  Hioliway  to  the 
village  of  F(;ltz,  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  or  from  Mercershuro-  west  on 
the  Huclianan  Hij;liway  to  Folt/,,  a 
distance  of  four  miles.  \  State 
Hiiilivvav  leads  directly  to  the  Park, 
a  distance  of  one-half  mile. 


CHARLES  F.  MEBUS 

On  Friday,  June  28,  Charles  F. 
^[l■l)us,  eminent  engineer  and  former 
President  (^f  Al)inu;ton  Townshij) 
15oard  of  Connnissioncrs,  died  at  his 
home,  Cilenside,  Pa.,  after  several 
months'   illness. 

Mr.  Mehus  was  horn  in  Nazareth, 
Pa..  .January  7,  18()5.  He  received 
his  traininii;  as  an  engineer  at  Val- 
paraiso University,  Lafayette  Col- 
lc«>e  and  Vanderhilt  University,  re- 
ceiving his  liachelor  of  Science  de- 
ii-ree  at  the  latter.  His  Civil  Engi- 
neering  dei>ree  was  received  at 
Lafayetti-.  While  attending  Vander- 
hilt University  he  was  an  associate 
professor  of  mathematics. 

Ahout    1892    Mr.    Mehus    came    tc 
Philatlelphia     where     he     conducted 
for  a  few  years  the  Penn  Correspon- 
dence     Institute.      During      1 895-l)() 
Willow   (irove    Park   and   its    famous 
electric     fountain     were     constructed 
nnder    his    supervisicm.    From     1907 
until  his  recent  death  he  has  made  his 
home    in    (ilenside.     Since    that    time 
the  energy  and  devotion  with   which 
he    served    the    best    interests    of    the 
connnunity,  identified  him  as  one  of 
its  outstanding  citizens.     From    19i;J 
until    19:}5    he    served   as   a   Connnis- 
sioner    of     the    Ahingtcn    Townshi)) 
Commissioners  and  was  President  of 
that    Hoard    from    191l<    until     19:U. 
Mr.    Mehus    was    a    member    of    the 
Engineer's   Club  of   IMiiladelphia  for 
many  years,  acting  as  Vice-President 
from    1907  until    191. 'J  and  Editor  of 
the  .Journal  which  was  then  i)ublish- 


cd  as  a  quarterly.    He  was  a  meini 
of    the    American    Society    of    C.    1 
Engineers  since  19()()  and  was  hon 
cd  with  Life  Membership  on  Dec 
her  23,  1937.  He  was  also  a  men.     , 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society,  Soi^     1 
the       Revolution.       For      twenty-f    » 
years    he    held    membership    in 
Union    League    of    Philadeli)hia ;     c 
was  also   a  member  of  the   Penn-    1- 
yania  German  Society;  Xorthani].     n 
County    Historical    and   (ieneoloun  .1 
Society;  the  Old  York  Road  Histi  ri- 
cal    Society;    Pennsylvania    Folklore 
Society;    Pcnnsi/lvania    Parks    J.s.vo- 
ciatioii;     Pennsylvania     Academy    of 
Fine     Arts;      New     Jersey     Sew,.;AV 
Works      Association;      Pennsylvania 
Sewage    works    Association;    Am.  ri- 
can     Concrete     Institute;     Americ  an 
Planning     and      Civie      Association; 
American  Public  Heath  Association; 
American   Pubic  Works  Association; 
Philadeli)hia    Hoard    of    Trade;    and 
was  a  founder  of  Company  B,  Engi- 
neer   IJattalion,    National    (iuard    of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  he  served  onr 
comi)lete  enlistment  having   recei\.(l 
an    honorable    discharge    dated   Jan- 
uary 8,  1912. 

Mr.  Mehus  was  a  former  Prt  si- 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  First  Class  Township  Com- 
missioners and  the  er.gineer  memht  r 
of  the  Advisory  Health  lioard  of  the 
Connnonwealth    of   Pennsylvania. 

Until  his  death,  Mr.  Mehus  scr^  cd 
as  Engineer  for  Upper  Morel  nd 
Township;  Boroughs  of  Rockled^Cj 
Jenkintown,  ILitboro,  Narberth,  ;  nd 
as  consulting  Engineer  for  Chel  n- 
ham  Township.  Borough  of  Sou.  i- 
ton.  Borough  of  Quakerto  n. 
Borough  of  Bridgeport,  Radnor  id 
Lower  Merion  Townships. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  N  h^ 
Taylor  Mehus,  two  daughters,  H  »i 
E.  Doebler,  and  Cecilia  E.  Bosv  1: 
two  sons,  George  B.  and  Chester  \  • 
In  his  passing  the  community  i' 
fcrs  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most  I  d 
and  devoted  citizens. 


KOOSER  LAKE 
KOOSER  LAKE  STATE  FOREST  PARK 


KOOSER  LAKE  STATE  FOREST 
PARK 

V.  M.  Beavkh, 

District    Forester 

Kooscr  Park,  nestled  in  Kooser 
Run  ^^■^ll('y.  on  the  east  slope  of 
Lauril   Hill   in    Somerset   County   on 


rente     No.     .'Jl.     is 


one 


of    1 


>.. 


ennsvi- 


vaj)ia's  most  ))()])ular  outdoor  recrea- 
tion centers.  The  many  outside  fire 
l)lai  ts.  tables  and  benches  have  been 
ta.\i(l  to  their  full  limit  on  several 
occasions  during  the  recent  sunnner 
Sfa>on.  Open  ))avilions.  adequate 
saii'tary  facilities,  a  4  inch  water 
lin<  from  Van  Dyke  S})ring.  suitable 
1  arming  lots  and  a  beautiful  five  acre 
lak  jiavc  helped  make  this  a  most 
attrictive  playground.  A  three-unit 
ccc:  ing  furnace  and  a  massive  fire 
I'lai  ■  in  one  of  the  ])avilions  is 
av.i  able  for  visitors  in  the  ])ark 
wli'  I  unexpected  rainy  weather  pre- 
vai' 

le    ten    new    vacation    cabins    of 
ciK     two   and   three    room   size   have 


met  with  the  a])])r(5val  of  users  the 
past  season,  many  of  the  occupants 
being  the  sanu'  parties  who  used  the 
few  that  were  availabh'  for  renting 
a  year  ago.  One,  two  and  three  room 
cabins  are  rented  during  thi'  vaca- 
tion season  at  -^8.00.  -t  12.00  and 
jf'lo.OO  ])er  week.  A  nominal  month- 
ly rental  has  been  set  up  for  fall. 
s|)ring  and  winter  occui)ancy. 

Located  only  ten  miles  east  of  the 
Donegal  interchange  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike  and  about  the 
same  distance  west  of  the  Somerset 
interchange,  with  im))roved  north 
and  south  hiiihwavs  (  Route  ruunbers 
711  .and  219).  Kooser  Park  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  two  million  ))eoj)le 
living  within  a  sixty  mile  radius. 
Kooser  Run  is  an  ideal  brook-trout 
stream,  while  the  lake  abounds  with 
browns.  Covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  hemlocks,  rhododendron  and 
laurel,  as  well  as  large  scattered 
oaks,  birch,  beech,  maple  and  many 
native  wild  shrubs,  the  forest  setting 
here  retains  its  natural  beauty. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


PURPOSES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PARKS   ASSOCIATION 

(a)  To  ent'oura^e  among  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  a  greater 
"Park  Mindedness."  To  aid  tiie 
State  in  inereasing  the  use  and 
development  of  State  Parks.  To 
protect  the  system  against  at- 
temi)ts  to  eheai)en  it  and  to 
ediieate  the  people  to  the  higher 
piiri)oses  of  parks. 

(b)  For  the  preservation  and  care 
of  the  beautiful  scenic  spots  in 
our   Commonwealth. 

(c)  For  the  establishment  of  State 
Parks  in  our  forest  areas  where 
unusual  or  particularly  beauti- 
ful settings  are  to  be  found  and 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  Com- 
monweal tii  of  otiier  areas  near 
laroc  centers  of  population  for 
the  use  of  all  the  people. 

(d)  For  co-operation  with  the  vari- 
ous historic  societies  in  marking 
points  of  historic  interest  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  thus  pre- 
serving a  record  for  future 
generations. 

(e)  To  promote  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  botanv,  ornithology, 
and  kindred  subjects  in  co- 
operation with  garden,  nature 
clubs  and  similar  organizations 
that  our  people  may  more  fully 
appreciate  the  beauties  and 
values  in  nature,  with  the 
resultant  advantages  to  society 
in  general. 

(f)  For  the  beautification  of  our 
hijrhwavs  and  the  preservation 
of  notable  views. 

(g)  For  cooperation  with  sports- 
men, the  game  and  fish  com- 
missions and  allied  organiza- 
tions, for  the  preservation  of 
wild  life. 

(h)  For  the  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  the  waters  of  the 
State. 

(i)  To  promote  in  any  ways  and  by 
any  methods  approved  by  the 
Executive  Committee  or  the 
membership  of  this  Association 
any   conservation  activity. 


THE  CHURCH  OUTDOORS 

"Sermons  in  stones — and  good     / 
everything." — Shakespeare. 
Oh.  you  who  bow  the  knee  in  do  ,- 

tered  halls 
And  worshi]),  hennned  about  by  mar- 
ble walls, 
Who    sit     in     cushioned    pews,    and 

eulogize 
The  gifted  sermon  which  your  money 

buys — 
Who    feel,     perhaps,    some     impulse 

leaping  higher 
As   thrilling   hymns   are   chanted   l)y 

the  choir — 
Think  not  that  in   the  great  eternal 

])lan 
This  is  the  only  church  prepared  for 

man ! 

H  you  would  sense  the  new  religious 

thought. 
Go     to     the     sanctuary     God     hath 

wrought. 
Adorned    with    splendor    gold    could 

never  buy. 
And   broad,   and   vast,   and   open   to 

the  sky; 
With    si)ires    of    towering    trees    of 

every  hue 
And     vaulted     ceiling     of     celestial 

blue — 
A   feast  of  boundless   song   in  every 

bower 
And    some    new    theme    for    worship 
every  hour. 

If  vou  would  find  expansion  for  the 

soul, 
Go  out  where  Nature  holds  supri me 

control ; 
Where   everything  we  hear,   cr   !•  el, 

or  see 
Is  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  Dei*  v. 
There  is  no  place  for  unbelief  or  sin 
If  we  but  heed  the  force  that  cr*  .p- 

eth  in. 
Who    loveth    Nature's    works,    ^  )tn 

great  and  small. 
Must   learn    to   love    the    Makei    of 

them  all. 

— C.  Edwin  Si   th. 
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